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tion, foreign trade brings it even again, — 
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And nations cannot fix that proportion by any con- 


vention among thtmielves, 
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Why is the proportion of the metals fo different in 

q 33 

Europe and in Aha? 

Anfwcr to this. 
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Quest. 8 . Is it the intereft of Princes to debafe 


the ftandard of their coin ? 

234. 
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creditors ; but always unjuft, 
saui o are debtors and who creditors : and how Princes 
who incline to rob their fubjefls may avoid rob- 


bing thcmfelvcs at the fame time, 


a 35 


Example of a Prince who is now employing this 
engine againft his enemies, not his fubje£ts. 
Writers againft this pra&ice have ufed wrong argu - 
meats to diifuadc Princes from it~ 
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POLITICAL FCONOMY; 

BOOK III. / 


OF MONEY AND COIN. 


PARTI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY DEDUCED AND APPLIED TO THE 
COIN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


i i' I V - 

n " y a 


INTRODUCTION. 

I N an inquiry like this, where, at almoft every ftep^ 
we find it branching out into new relations, which 
lead to different chains of confequences . it is of ufe 
to have recourfe to every expedient for connecting 
the whole together. 

For this purpofe, an introductory chapter at the 
beginning of a new fubjeCt feems neceffary. 

The reader wll have obfeive^ that the laft chapters 
olthe preceding book (thofe 1 me n which treat of 
the vibration of the balance of wealth and of circu- 
lation) have been writ with a view to introduce the 
fubjeCt of money. 

I thought it better to anticipate fome principles by 
connecting them direCtly with thofe of trade, than to 
introduce this part of my fubjeCt as a nevy treatife. 
Vol. HI. B 
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The afliftance our memory receives from fuch a 
diftribution mufl compenfatc the inconvenience of 
a few repetitions. 

I have, in the laft chapters of the fecond book here 
referred to, had occafion to mention , and (lightly to 
point outfome effential differences between coin and 
paper money. I have fhown the great ufefulpefs of 
the latter in fupporting circulation. 

Although, in giving the definition of paper money 
in the twenty- fixth chapter of the fecond book, I 
mentioned credit as being a term fynonymous with it; 
yet this was done only for the fake of fimplifying our 
ideas: one of the beft expedients for calling light 
upon an intricate fubjed. It is no w requifite to point 
out the difference between them. 

Symbolical or paper money is but a fpecies of ere* 
dit: it is no more than the meafure by which credit is 
reckoned. Credit is the bafis of all contrads between 
men : few can be fo fimultangous as not to leave fome 
performance, orpreftation, as the civilians call it, on 
one fide or other, at leafi. for a fliort time, in fufpenfe. 
He therefore who fulfils his part » gives credit to the 
party who only promifes to fulfil, and according 
to the variety of contrads, the nature of the pref- 
tations, or performances, therein ftipulated , and the 
fecurity given for fulfilling what is not performed , 
credit aflumes different forms, and communicates to 
us different ideas. Paper credit or fymbolical money, 
on the other hand, as more fimple. It is an obligation 
to pay the intrinfic value of certain denominations of 
money contained in the paper. Here then lies the 
difference between a payment made in intrinfic value. 
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and another made in paper. He who pays in intrinfic 
value, puts the perfon to whom he pays in the real 
pofleffion of what he owed ; and this done, there is 
-no more place for credit. He who pays in paper 
puts his creditor only in pofleffion of another perfon’s 
obligation to make that value good to him : here cre- 
dit is neceflary even after the payment is made. 

Some intrinfic value or other, therefore, mud be 
found out to form the bafis of paper money : for with- 
out that it is impoffible to fixany determinate (landard- 
worth for the denominations contained in the papen 

1 have found no branch of my fubjeeft fo difficult 
to reduce to principles, as the doctrine of money : this 
difficulty, however, has not deterred me from under- 
taking it. It is of great confequence to a ftatefman to 
underftand it thoroughly; and it is of the laft impor- 
tance to trade and credit , that the money of a 
nation be kept (table and invariable. 

To circumfcribe combinations as much as the 
nature of this fubjedt will admit, I have in the firft 
part adhered to a deduction of general principles , 
taking by way of illuftration , as I go along, the 
prefent (fate of the Britiffi currency. 

In the fecond part, I (hall examine the eff-ds of 
turning coin into a manufacture , by fupperadding 
the price of fabrication to its value; and point out the 
confequences of this additional combination upon 
exchange , and the intereft of trading nations. 


r 


What mo- 
ney is. 


Definitions. 


4 PRINCIPLES OF Book III 

CHAP. I. 

■ 

Of Money of Accompl. 

I. T H E metals have fo long performed the ufe 
of money, that money and coin are become ahnoft 
fynonymous, although in their principles they be 
quite different. 

The firft thing therefore to be done in treating 
of money, is, to feparate two ideas, which , by 
being blended together , have very greatly contri- 
buted to throw a cloud Upon the whole fubjed. 

IVloney, which I call of account, is no more than 
an arbitrary fcale of equal parts , invented for meafuring 
the refpettive value oj things vendible. 

Money of account , therefore, is quite a different 
thing from money-coin , which is price , and might 
exift , although there was no fuch thing in the 
World as any fubftance which could become an 
adequate and proportional equivalent for every 
commodity. 

The fubjed therefore of the firft chapter fliall be, 
i- To point out the principles which determine the 
value of things ; 2. The ufe of an invariable fcale 
to meafure their value ; ?. How the invention of 
money of account is exadly adapted for meafuring 
the value on the one hand, and meafuring the price 
on the other ; and 4. How it preferves itfelf inva- 
riable amidft all the fluduations, not only of the 
value of things themfelves , but of the metals 
which are commonly confrdered as the meafures 
of their value. 
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i/wo. Money of account, which I lhall here call Moneyafcat* 
money, perforins the fame office with regard to the form '* futin e 
value of things, that degrees, minutes, feconds, &c. 
do with regard to angles , or as fcales do to geo- 
graphical maps , or to plans of any kind. 

In all thefe inventions , there is conftantly Come 
denomination taken for the unit. 

In angles, it is the degree; in geography, itisthe 
mile, or league; in plans, the foot, yard, or toife; 
in money, it is the pound, livre, florin, lire. 

The degree has no determinate length, fo neither 
has that part of the fcale upon plans which marks 
the unit : the ufcfuIneCs of all thofe inventions being 
folely confined to the marking of proportion, 

Juft fo the unit in money can have no invariable 
determinate proportion to any part of value, that 
is to fay, it cannot be fixed to any particular quan- 
tity of gold , filver , or any other commodity 
whatfoever. 

The unit once fixed, we can by multiplying it, 
afeend to the greateft value ; and when we defeend 
below the fubaltern divifions of this unit, we have 
theaffiftanceofmeafurcs and weights, which render 
the operation eafy. Thus in England , where a 
farthing is the loweft denomination of money, the 
grains of wheat are bought by meafure , and cher- 
ries by the pound. 

IK The value of things depend upon the general Principle* 
combination of many circumftances, which however 
may be reduced to four principal heads': iu« of thing*. 

iT/zo. The abundance of the things to be valued. 
ado. The demand which mankind make for them. 
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3 tip The competition between the demanders; and 

4 to, The extent of the faculties of the demanders. 
The function therefore of money is to publifh and 
make known the value of things , as it is regulated 
by the combination of all thefe circumdances. 

Prices no* This propofition I think is felf-evident , and it 
regulat'd by j s f u f c eptible of a thoufand proofs ; I fhall only 

the quantity . * 

pf money. IDCDtlOll OHC. 

Were there a determinate proportion between 
certain quantities of gold and filver , and certain 
quantities of other things vendible, I do not fee 
bow prices could vary while the proportion of 
quantity to quanticy between metals and things 
remained the fame. 

But if the deftres of men to polfefs any particular 
commodity and the competition between them to 
acquire it be capable to raife a thing, formerly of 
the lowed value, to any height, and if the abfence 
of thefe circumdances can debafe a thing formerly 
of great value, to the lowed rate, is it not evident, 
that rhe price , that is, the gold and filver people 
polfefs ( even allowing that it may upon many oc- 
cafions promote a competition among them) can 
never be the meafure of their fancies or caprices, 
which are what conditutes the value of things. 

Subdances are valued either according to their 
weighr their fuperFcial meafure, the meafure of 
their hulk, or by the piece. Thefe may be confidered 
as the four claffes of vendible corporeal commodities. 

All the fpecies of each clafs according to their 
different qualities of goodnefs, may be reduced to 
a proportion of value. A pound of gold , of lead. 
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of different grains, of different blitters, or of what 
you will, valued by the pound, may at any pre- 
cife time, be reduced to a fcale of proportional 
values , which the wants , demands , competition 
and faculties of buyers and fellers , keep in a per- 
petual fluctuation. 

As far therefore , as an increafe of the metals and 
coin fhall produce an increafe of demand , and a 
greater competition than before , fo far will that 
circumftance influence the rife of prices , and no 
farther. 

The value of commodities therefore, depending Bot by tbe 
upon a general combination of circumftances rela- relat,ve ' ,r<vi 
tive to themfelves and to the fancies of men, their ween cora 7 
value ought to be confidered as changing only moditi™ and 
with refpeCl to dne another ; confequeutly , any’ ,he wan “ ° r 
thing which troubles or perplexes the afeertaining mankl ? 4 * * 
thofe changes of proportion by the means of a 
general , determinate and invariable fcale , muft be 
hurtful to trade and a clog upon alienation. This 
trouble and perplexity is the infallible confequence 
of every vice in the policy of money or of coin. 

III. It may here be demanded what neceffity w* C (fflty «f 
there is to have recourfe to fuch a metaphyfical Jiitinguish- 
dedudlion upon, fo familiar a fubjedt Do we not ,ng be,w " n 
fee every where , that things are valued by lilver p t °"e. y an 
and gold coin , and that there is no oceafton to 
rejedl them at this time , in order to introduce an 
imaginary fcale. 

I anfwer , that nothing but neceffity obliges me 
to introduce this imaginary fcale , and that not with 
any intention to rejedl the fcrvice of the metals 
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Money of 
account 
what and 
how con- 
trived. " 


s 

performing the office of a meafnre, but as an af- 
fiftance to our underdanding for comprehending 
the dodrine of money, and for rightly didingnilh- 
ing the ideas which are daily propofed to us by tbofe 
who write and fpeak concerning its theory. 

Could gold and filver coin exadly perform the 
office of money , it would be abfurd to introduce 
any other mtafure of value; but there are moral 
and phyfical incapacities in the metals , which pre- 
vent their performing, the fundion of a fcale : and 
the common opinion being , that there are no fudj 
incapacities , makes it necpflary to expofe them in 
the cleared light , by (bowing the exad difference 
between price (that is coin) confidered as a meafure, 
and price confidered as an equivalent for value. 

The inconfidencies which follow, when we de- 
pend blindly upon the infallibility of the metal’s 
difcharging this double office , tend to confound 
tbe whole fydem of our ideas concerning thofe 
matters. 

The moral as well as phyfical incapacities inherent 
in the metals , which prevent their performing ex- 
adly the office of money , (ball be afterwards 
pointed out. I mud at prefient explain a little farther 
the nature of this ideal money. 

IV. Money, dridly and.philofophically fpeaking, 
is, as has been faid, an ideal fcale of equal parts. 
If it be demanded what ought to be the dandard 
value of one part? Ianfwer, by putting another 
queftion ; What is the dandard length of a degree, 
a ' minute , a fecond ? 

It has none , ap.d there is no necefljty of its 
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having any other than what by convention mankind 
think fit to give it. But fo foon as one part becomes 
determined , by the nature of a fcale, ail the reft 
muft follow in proportion. 

The firft ftep being perfectly optional , people 
may adjuft one or more of thofe parts to a precife 
quantity of the precious metals ; and fo foon as this 
is done, and that money becomes realized, as it 
weie in gold and filver , then it acquires a new 
definition ; it then becomes the price , as well as the 
ifieafure oj value. 

It not follow from this adjufting the metals 
to the fcale of value , that they themfelves fhould 
therefore become the fcale , as any one muft rea- 
dily perceive. • 

But in former times, before the introdudfion of 
commerce , when mankind had lefs occafton to 
tneafure value with a fcrupulous exadlnefs , the 
permanent nature of the metal' rendered them fuffi- 
ciently corredt , both to ferve as the fcale , and as 
the price in every alienation. Since the introdudlion 
of commerce , nations have learned the importance 
of reducing their refpedlive interefts and debts, to 
the niceft equations of value; and this has pointed 
out the inconvenience of admitting the metals , as 
formerly , to ferve both as the meafure and the 
price in fuch operations. 

• Juft fo geographers and aftronomers were long 
of opinion, that a degree of the equator was a 
determinate length to meafure every degree of 
latitude upon the globe. 

They then confidered the earth a $ a fphere , and 
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IO 

no great inconvcniency was found to rcfult from 
this fuppofition. But as accuracy made a progrefs, 
that meafure was found to be incorred. Degrees of 
latitude are now found to be of different lengths in 
different climates; and perhaps in time, it will be 
found that no two degrees of any great circle de- 
feribed upon the globe, are in a geometrical equality. 

That money , therefore , which conftantly prefer- 
ves an equal value, which poifes itfelf, as it were , 
in a juft equilibrium between the fluduating pro- 
portion of the value of things , is the only permanent 
and equal fcale, by which value can be meafured. 

Of this kind of money, and of the poffibility of 
eftablifhing it, we have two examples: the firft, 
among one of the moft knowing ; the fecond, among 
one of the moft ignorant nations of the world. The 
bank of Amfterdam preients us with the one, the. 
coaft of Angola with the other. 

A florin banco has a more determinate value than 
a pound of fine gold , or filver* it i* an unit which 
the invention of men , inflruded in the arts of com- 
merce, have found out 

This bank money ftands invariable like a. rock in 
the fea. According to this ideal ftandard are the 
prices of all things regulated ; and very few people 
can tellexadly what it depends upon. The precious 
metals, with their intrinfic value, vary with regard 
to this common meafure, like every other thing. A 
pound of gold, a pound of filver, a thoufand guineas , 
a thoufand crowns, a thoufand piaftres, or a thou- 
fand ducats, are fometimes worth more, fometimes 
Worth lefs of this invariable ftandard ; according as 
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the proportion of the metals of which they are made 
vary between themfelves. 

No adulterations in the weight, finenefs, or de- 
nominations of coin have any effedt upon bank mo- 
ney. Thefe currencies which the bank looks upon 
as merchandize , like every other thing, are either 
worth more or lefs bank money, according to the 
aCtual value of the metals they ar&'made of. All is 
merchandize with refped to this ftandard; conse- 
quently, it ftands unrivalled in the exercife of its 
function of a common meafure. 

The fecond example is found among the favages An e 0, » 
upon the African coaft of Angola, where there is n,oa *?' 
no real money known. The inhabitants there reckon 
by macouies ; and in fome places this denomination 
is Subdivided into decimals, called pieces. One 
macoute is equal to ten pieces. This is juft a fcale of 
equal parts for eftimating the trucks they make. If 
a fheep , e. g. be worth 1 o , an ox may be worth 40 , 
and a handful of gold dull 1000. 

Money of account , therefore , cannot be fixed to 
any material fubftance , the value of which may vary 
with refpedt to other things. The operations of 
trade , and the effedls of an univerfal circulation of 
value, over the commercial world, can alone adjuft 
the fluctuating value of all kinds of merchandize, 
to this invariable ftandard. This is a representation 
of the bank money of Amfterdam , which may at all 
times be moft accurately Specified in a determinate 
weight of Silver and gold ; but which can never be 
tied down to that precife weight for twenty - four 
hours , any more than to a barrel of herrings. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Artificial or Material money. 

Vfifuinefc of I Fr O IVI the infancy of the world, at Ieafl a s 
me a^for" *- ar ^ aCK as our accounts of the tranfadlions of man- 
making of kind reach, we find they had adopted the precious 
money. metals, that is filver and gold , as the common mea.» 

fure of value, and as the adequate equivalent for 
every thing alienable. 

The metals arc admirably adapted for this purpofe; 
they arc perfectly homogeneous : When pure , their 
mafies, or bulks, are exa&ly in proportion to their 
weights: No phyfical difference can be found be- 
tween two pounds of gold, or filver, let them be 
the produdlion of the mines of Europe , Afia, Africa, 
or America: They are perfectly malleable, fufible, 
andfuffer the mod exadt divifion which human art 
is capable to give them : They are capable of being 
mixed with one another , as well as with metals of a 
bafer, that is, of a lefs homogeneous nature, fuch 
as copper. By this mixture they fpread themfelves 
uniformly through the whole mafs of the compofed 
lump, fo that every atom of it becomes proportion- 
ally pofieffed of a fhare of this noble mixture ; by 
which means the fubdivifion of the precious metals 
is rendered very extenfive. 

Their phyfical qualities are invariable; they Iofe 
nothing by keeping ; they are folid and durable ; and 
though their parts are feparated by fridtion , like 
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every other'thing, yet ftill they are of the number 
of thofe which fuffer leaft by it. 

If money, therefore, Can be made of anything, 
that is, if the proportional value of things vendible 
can be meafured by any thing material , it may be 
meafured by the metals. 

II. The twb metals being pitched upon as the molt 
proper fubftances for realizing the ideal fcale of 
riioney, thofe who Undertake the operation of ad* 
jufting a llandard muff conftantly keep in their eye 
the nature and qualities of a fcale , as well as the prin- 
ciples upon which it is formed. 

The unit of the fcale muft conftantly be the fame; 
although realized in the metals, or the whole ope- 
ration fails in the moft eflential part. This reali. 
zing the unit is like adjufting a pair of compaffesto 
a geometrical fcale , where the fmalleft deviation 
from the exadt opening once given muft occafiori 
an inebrredt meafure. The metals, therefore, are 
to money what a pair of compaffes is to a geome- 
trical fcale. 

This operation of adjufting the metals to the money 
of account, implies an exadt and determinate propor- 
tion of both metals to the money- unit, realized in 
all the fpecies and denominations of coin , adjufted 
to that ftandard. 

The fmalleft particle of either metal added to , or 
taken away from any coin , \tfhich reprefents certain 
determinate parts of the fcale , overturns the whole 
fyftem of material money. And if, notwithftanding 
fuch variation , thefe coins continue to bear the fame, 
denominations as before , this will as effedtually 


Adjufting at 
ft.milanl , 
what ? 
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deftroy their ufefulnefs in meafuring the value of 
things, as it would overturn the ufefulnefs of a 
pair of compafies , to fuffer the opening to vary, 
after it is adjufted to the fcale reprefenring feet, 
toifes, miles, or leagues, by which the diftances 
upon the plan are to be meafured. 

Ta'fing"! a ” d ^ebafing the ft an dard j s a good term ; be. 

ftandlftd, caufe it conveys a clear and diftind idea. It is di- 
what. minifliing the weight of the pure metal contained 
in that denomination by which a nation reckons , 
and which we have called the money - unit. Raif- 
ing the ftandard requires no farther definition, 
being the dired contrary. 

The altera* IV. Altering the ftandard (that is raifing or de- 
baf,n ? the value of thc money- unit) is like altering 
how to be the national meafures or weights. This is beft dif- 
difcoTcted. covered by comparing the thing altered with things 
of the fame nature which have fuffered no altera- 
tion. Thus if the foot of meafure was altered at 
once over all England , by adding to it, or taking 
from it , any proportional part of its ftandard 
length, the alteration would be beft difcovered, 
by comparing the new foot with that of Paris or 
of any other country, which had fuffered no al- 
- teration. Juft fo, if the pound fterling, which is 
the Enghfli unit, (hall be found any how changed, 
jind if the variation it has met with be difficult to 
afcertam , becaufe of a complication of circumftan- 
ces , the beft way to difcover it will be to com- 
pare the former and the prefent value of it with 
the money of other nations which has fuffered no 
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variation. This the courfe of exchange will per, 
form with the greateR exatRnefs. 

V. ArtiRs pretend, that the precious metals, when of alio*, 
abfolutely pure from any mixture , are not of fuffi- 
cient hardnefs to conRitute a folid and laRing coin. 

They are found alfo in the mines mixed with other 
metals of a bafer nature , and the bringing them 
to a Rate of perfect purity occafions an unnecef- 
fary expenfe. To avoid, therefore, the inconve- 
nience of employing them in all their purity, peo- 
ple have adopted the expedient of mixing them 
with a determinate proportion of other metals, which 
hurts neither their fufibility, malleability, beauty, 
or luRre. This metal is called alloy , and being 
confidered only as a fupport to the principal metal, 
is accounted of no value in itfelf. So that eleven 
ounces of gold, when mixed with one ounce of 
filver, acquires, by that addition , no augmentation 
of value whatever. " 

This being the cafe, we lhall, as much as pof- 
fible, overlook the exiRence of alloy, in fpcaking 
of money, in order to render language lefs fubjedfc 
to ambiguity. I muR except fuch cafes, where the 
confidering the mafs of the compound metal , ac- 
cording to its weight, can be accompanied with no 
inconvenience. 


J 
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CHAP. 111. 

Incapacities of the Metals to pcrjonn the office of 
an invariable rneafure of value. 

t W ERE there but one fpefcies of fuch a fub- 
ftance as we have reprefented gold and filver to be : 
were there but One metal pofTefling the qualities of 
purity, divifibility, and durability; the inconvenien- 
ces in the ufe of it for money would be fewer by far 
than they are found to be as matters ftand. , 

Such a metal might then , by an unlimited divifion 
into parts exadly equal , be made to ferve as a to- 
lerable fteady and univerfal rneafure. But the rival- 
fhip between the metals,, and the perfedt equality 
which is found between all their phyfical qualities, 
fo far as regards purity , and divifibility , render 
them fo equally well adapted to ferve as the com- 
mon rneafure of value, that they are univerfally 
admitted to pafs current as money. 

What is the confequcnce of this? That the ortd 
meafurcs the value ol the other , as well as that of 
every other thing. Now the moment any rneafure 
begins to be meafured by another, whofe proportion 
to it is not phyfically, perpetually, and invariably 
the fame, all the ufefulnefs of fuch a rneafure is loft; 
An example will make this plain. 

A foot of rneafure is a determinate length. An 
Englifh foot may be compared with the Paris 
foot, or with that of the Rhine; that is to fay, 
it may be meafured by them ; and the porpor- 
tion betvyeen their lengths may be expreffed in 

numbers ; 
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numbers ; which proportion will be the fame 
perpetually. The meafuring the one by the other 
will occafion no uncertainty; and we may fpealc 
of lengths by Pdris feet, and be perfectly well un- 
defftood by others who are ufed to meafure by the 
Lnglilh foot , or by the fobt of the Rhine. 

But fuppofe that a youth of twelve years old confeqnen 
takes it into his head to meafure from time to time, ce» when 
as he advances in age, by the length of his own theT VM *' 
foot , and that he divides this growing foot into 
inches and decimals : what can be learned from his 
account of meafurcs? As he increafes in years, his 
foot, inches, and fubdivifions , will be gradually 
lengthening ; and were every man to follow his 
example, and meafure by his own foot, then the 
foot of a meafure now eftablifhed would totally 
Ceafe to be of any utility. 

This is juft the cafe with the two metals. There 
is no determinate invariable proportion between 
their value ; and the *confequence of this is , that 
when they are both taken for meafuring the value 
of other things, the things to be meafured, like the 
lengths to be meafured by the young man’s foot, 
without changing their relative proportion between 
themfelves , change however with refpedt to the 
denominations of both their meafures. An example 
will make this plain. 

Let us fuppofe an ox to be worth three thoufand 
pounds weight of wheat, and the one and the 
other to be worth an ounce of gold, and the ounce 
of gold to be worth exadly fifteen ounces of filverr 
If the cafe fhould happen , that the proportional 
Vol. III. C 
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value between gold and Giver Ihould come to be 
as 14 is to 1 , would not the ox, and confequently 
the wheat , be efiimated at lrfs in filver, and more 
in gold, than formerly? I a(k farther, if it would 
be in the power of any Gate to prevent this varia- 
tion in the meafure of the value of oxen and wheat, 
, without putting into the unit of their mofiey lefs 
filver and more gold than formerly, 
of If therefore any particular Gate Giould fix the 
a civer Gandard of the unit of their money to one fpecies 

ftandard. c f t ^ e raeta ] s f while in fadl both the one and the 

other are actually employed in meafuring value ; 
, does not fuch a Gate refemble the young man , 

who meafures all by his growing foot. For, if filver, 
for example , be retained as the Gandard , while it 
is gaining upon gold one fifteenth additional value} 
and if gold continues all the while to determine the 
value of things as well as filver, it is plain that, 
to all intents and purpofes , this filver meafure is 
lengthening daily , like the young man’s foot, fince 
the fame weight of it muG become every day equi- 
valent to more and more of the fame commodity ; 
notwithfianding that we fuppofe the fame propor- 
tion to fubfiG , without the leafi variation , be- 
tween that commodity and every other fpecies of 
things alienable. 

Argument! in After having expofed the matter in this light, I 
favor of it. think it can hardly, with reafon , be urged, that 
notwithfianding it be admitted that gold and fil- 
ver may change their proportion of value with 
regard to one another, yet Gill this docs not prevent 
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filver from remaining the ftandard , without any 
inconvenience ; for the following reafons. 

« mo. Becaufe, when it is confidered as a ftandard, 
it never ought to be looked upon as changing its 
value with regard to gold ; but that gold ought to be 
confidered as changing its value with regard to filver. 

ido. Becaufe being the meafure itfelf , it is abfurd * 
to confider it as the thing meafurcd ; that therefore- 
it retains all the requifitcs of an invariable fcale; 
fince it meafures all things according to the pro- 
portion they bear to itfelf, which phyfically never 
can vary. And, 

3/10. That a perfon who has borrowed a certain 
weight of filver from another , is obliged to repay 
the fame weight of filver he had borrowed ; al- 
though at that time filver fliould be of greater value 
than when he borrowed it. 

I anfwer to the firft argument : That if in fad AntWtr. to 
filver becomes of more or lefs value with refped to ,here **£“• 
merchandize, with refped to gold, and with refped me,tt ' 
to bank money , by there being a greater or lefs 
demand for it than there was before ; I cannot fee 
how calling it a ftandard , can remove this incon- 
venience, which is infeparable from the nature of 
the thing; nor how we can change a matter offafl, 
by changing our language , and by faying, that 
merchandize , gold , and bank money, become of 
jnore value, or of lefs value, with refped to filver, 
in proportion as the demand for them is greater or 
lefs. This language we muft ufe , although we 
know for certain that thefe things remain in the 
exad relative proportion of quantity and demand 
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as bcfofe : And although it fhould evidently ap- 
pear , that a demand for filvcr has railed the price 
of it, with refpecl to every thing it meafured the 
day before. 

If the yard in a mercer’s fhop fhould be fubjctfl 
to fuch revolutions, in confequence of the wood 
it was made of; and if in meafuringa piece of fluff 
to a cuflomer, which the mercer had bought by 
this yard the day before for 50 yards , he fhould 
find the piece meafure but 40, it would, not be eafy 
to perfuade him , I believe , that this piece was 
become fhorter ; but fuppofe he fhould have the 
curiofity to meafure over again all the pieces in 
his fhop, and that he fhould find exactly one fifth 
diminution upon the length of every one, would 
he not very rationally conclude that his yard was 
grown longer, and would he not run immediately 
to his neighbour’s fhop and compare it ? 

As to the fecond argument , I agree that filver 
may at all times very exadtly meafure the value of 
things with refpedt to itfelf; but this gives us no 
idea of an univerfal meafure. 

I can meafure the proportion of the length of 
things, with any rod or with any line, the length 
of which I know nothing about; but no body calls 
this meafuring, becaufe I cannot compare the things 
meafured , with any other thing which I have not 
meafured with the fame rod or line , as I might 
eafily do , had 1 meafured with a foot , yard , or 
toife ; confequentty the intention of meafuring in 
fuch a cafe is almoft entirely loft. 

To the third argument, I anfvyer, that I fubferibe 
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very willingly to the truth of that proportion 5 
providing that by filver is underftood the bare 
metal , without attending to its additional quality 
of the univerfal ftandard meafure of value. But if 
I borrow the filver not as bullion, but as coin (the 
common meafure of value) then I fay, that I over- 
pay in giving back the fame weight I had received. 

Is there any thing more familiar than fucli ex- 
amples ? I borrow too/, from my neighbour, he 
propofes to give fo much of the value in grain ; I 
accept. The price of grain rifes about the term of 
payment ; can I be obliged to repay an equal quan- 
tity of grain in payment of a proportional part of 
what I owe? By no means; becaufe I did not re- 
ceive the grain as any thing but as a fpecies of 
money. But if I borrow fome quarters of grain to 
be repaid in harveft, then I am obliged to reftore 
grain for grain, becaufe in that cafe 1 did not receive 
the grain as money, but as a commodity. 

Buying and felling are purely conventional, and ufefuiue& of 
no man is obliged to give his merchandize at what an 
may be fuppofed to be the proportion of its worth. meafur '‘ 
The ufe, therefore, of an univerfal meafure, is, to 
mark , not only the relative value of the things to 
which it is applied as a meafure , but to difeover 
in an inftant the proportion between the valu$ of 
thofe, and of every other commodity valued by a 
determinate meafure in all the countries of the world. 

Were pounds fterling, livres, florins, piaftres, See. 
which are all money of account, invariable in their 
values , what a facility would it produce in all con- ; 
verfions , vfhat an affiftance to trade 1 But as they 
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one as coin, 
and one as 
meuls. 


are all limited or fixed to coins , and confequently 
vary from time to time, this example fliows the 
utility of the invariable meafure which we have 
deferibed. 

There is another circumftance which incapacitates 
the metals from performing the office of money; 
the fubftance of which the coin is made, is a com- 
modity , which rifes and finks in its value with 
refpedt to other commodities , according to the 
wants, competition, and caprices of mankind. The 
advantage, therefore, found in putting an intrinfic 
value into that fubftance which performs the func- 
tion of money of account, is compenfated by the 
inftability of that intrinfic value; and the advantage 
obtained by the liability of paper , or fymbolical 
money, is compenfated by the defedt it commonly 
has of not being at all times fufceptible of realiza- 
tion into folid property, or intrinfic value. 

In order, therefore, to render nxfterial money 
more perfedf , this quality of metal , that is of a 
commodity, fiiould be taken from it; and in order 
to render paper money more perfedf, it ought, to be 
made to circulate upon metallic or land fecurity. 
The expedient with regard to the metals fhall find 
a place in this inquiry ( in the chapter of mifcel. 
laneous queftions at the end of this book , article 
4th ). What regards the paper is foreign to our pur- 
pofe, and belongs to the dodtrine of credit. 

Smaller in- II. There are feveral fmaller inconveniences ac- 
eonvemences com p an yj n g the ufe of the metals, which we fhall 
terui^nionf'y." here Shortly enumerate, referving the difeuffion of 
all the confequences they. draw along with them. 
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until we come to confider the operations of trade 
and money , upon the complicated interefts of 
mankind. 

« mo. No money made of gold or filver can cir- it wean in 
culate long, without lofing of its weight, although 
it all along preferves the fame denomination. This 
rcprefents the contradinga pair ofcompafles which 
had been rightly adjufted to the fcale. Such a de- 
fed muft appear ftriking , when we refled upon 
the principles (already laid down) which neceffarily 
influence the fixing of a ftandard. 

2 do. Another inconvenience proceeds from the it it inn- 
fabrication of money. Suppofmg the faith of Prin- carlt «'y 
ces who coin money to be inviolable, and the C01 "'‘ , ' 
probity, as well as capacity, of thofe to whom they 
commit the infpedion of the finenefs of the metals 
to be fufficient , it is hardly poffible for workmen 
to render every piece cxadly of a proper weight, 
or to preferve the due proportion between pieces 
of different denominations ; that is to fay, to make 
every ten fixpences exadly of the fame weight with 
every crown piece and every five {hillings (truck 
in a coinage. In proportion to fuch inaccuracies , 
the parts of the fcale become unequal. 

3 tio. Another inconvenience, and far from being The coinage 
inconfiderable, flows from the expenfe requifite for * a ‘ 1 * ,0 '** 
the coining of money. This expenfe adds to its addinR t0 
value as a manufadure , without adding any weight, 
thing to its weight. I (hall take notice , in the 
proper place , of the confequences which attend 
this inconvenience , even to, nations where coin- 
age is free. 
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The value 4/0. The lad inconvenience I (Iiall mention , is , 
of it may be that by fixing the money of account entirely to the 
arbitrarily coin ^ without having any independent common 
changed. meaf [, re (to mar k and control thefc deviations horn 
mathematical exaftnefs, which are either infeparnbfe 
from the metals themfelvcs, or from the fabrication ^ 
of them) the whole meafure of value, and all the 
relative interefls of debtors and creditors , become • 
at the difpofal not only of workmen in the mint, 
of Jews who deal in money, of clippers and wafliers 
of coin , but they are alfo entirely at the mercy of 
Princes i who have the right of coinage, and who 
have frequently alfo the right of raifing or debafing 
the ftandard of the coin, according as they find it 
mod for their prefent and temporary intered. 

Trade profits Several of the inconveniences we have here enu- 
oftbermaiieftynerated, may appear trifling, and fo they are found 
defeat in the tQ j n countries where commerce is little known; 
e ° ,n ‘ but the operations of trade furpafs in nicety the 
conceptions of any man but a merchant; and as a 
proof of this , it may be affirmed with truth , that 
one (hilling can hardly lofe a grain of its weight , 
either by fraud or circulation , without contri- 
buting by that circumdance, towards the diminu- 
tion of the dandard value of the money -unit, or 
pound derling , over all England , as I hope to be 
able to (how both by reafon and fadls. 

All and every one of thefe inconveniences to 
which coin is expofed , difappear in countries 
where the ufe of pure ideal money of account is 
properly edabliflied. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Methods which may bepropofed for lejeningthe fever al 

inconveniences to which material Money is liable. 

i. In this chapter , I fhall point out the methods 
which may be propofed for leflening the incon- 
veniences to which all coin is liable, in order thereby 
to make it refemble as much as poffible the invariable 
fcale of ideal money of accompt. 

To propofe the throwing out of coin altogether, 
becaufe it is liable to inconveniences, and the re- 
ducing all to an ideal flandard , is adling like the 
tyrant who adjufled every man’s length to that of 
his own bed, cutting from the length of thofe who 
were taller than himfelf, and racking and firetching 
the limbs of fuch as he found to be of a lower ufe of theory 
flature. The ufe of theory in political matters is not in P oMtie » 1 
only to difeover the methods of removing all abufes, 
it mud alfo lend its aid towards palliating incon- 
veniences which are not eafily cured. 

The inconveniences from the variation in the Five remedies 
relative value of the metals to one another , may effeo^onhe 
in fome meafure be obviated by the following Tar,a,, °" be - 
expedients. 

i mo. By confidering one only as the flandard, 
and leaving the other to feek its own value , like 
any other commodity. 

2 do. By confidering one only as the flandard, 
and fixing the value of the other from time to 
time by authority , according as the market price 
of the metals fhall vary. 


tween the vh- 
lue of the 
metals. 
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37 to. By fixing the ftandard of the unit according 
to the mean proportion of the metals , attaching it 
to neither; regulating the coin accordingly ; and 
upon every confiderable variation in the proportion 
between them , either to make a new coinage , or 
to raife the denomination of one of the fpccies, and 
lower it in the other, in order to prefervc the unit 
exadly in the mean proportion between the gold 
and fi|ver. This idea is dark, but it fhall afterwards 
be fufficiently explained. 

4 16. To have two units, and two ftandards, one 
of gold, and one of filver, and to allow every body 
to ftipulate in either. 

5 to. Or laft of all, to oblige all debtors to pay one 
half in gold and one half in the filver ftandard. 

I have here propofed the attaching the ftandard 
to one of the fpecies, as a remedy againft the effects 
of variation between the metals, becanfe when that 
is done , the confequences are not fo hurtful as 
when the unit is affixed to both , as I fhall prove 
in its proper place. 

The regulating the proportion of that metal 
which is confidered as merchandize , to the other 
which is confidered as the ftandard , upon every 
variation in the market price of bullion, as well as 
the other expedient of ftriking the unit according 
to the mean proportion, is an endlefs labor, and 
implies a neceffity either of perpetually recoining, 
or of introducing fractions of value into the current 
coin, which cannot fail to embarrafs circulation. 

The eftablifhing two units, the one of gold, and 
the other of filver, does not render the unit of 
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money any more invariable than before ; all that 
can be faid for this expedient, is T that money be- 
comes thereby more determinate, and that people 
who enter into permanent contradls are, at lead, 
apprized of the confequences of the vafying of the 
proportion of the metals, and may regulate their 
intereds accordingly. 

The lad expedient of making debtors pay half 
in gold and half in filver, would anfwer every in- 
convenience , providing all creditors were fuppofed 
to melt the money down upon receiving it, in order 
to fell it for bullion ; but as that is not the cafe, 
it would be proper, together with this expedient, 
to be alfo very exatd in obferving the market pro- 
portion of the metals in the coin; becaufe it cannot 
be fuppofed, that every fmall payment can be made 
in both fpecies, and wherever this is omitted , every 
former inconvenience may take place. 

II. The other imperfedlions of coin have been R ' m ' die * 
already enumerated. They relate either to its wear, ^"Incol. 
the want of exatdnefs in the fabrication , the price ye niencei. 
of coinage , or the opportunity thereby afforded to 
Princes to adulterate and change the dandard. 

imo. As to the fird the bell expedients are, i. To Againii the 
drike the gteated part of the coin in large folid of 

pieces, having as little furface as poflible, confidently 
with beauty and eafe of fabrication. 

2. To order large fums (of filver at lead) to 
circulate in bags of determinate fums , and de- 
terminate weights , all in pieces of the larger de- 
nominations. 

3. To make all light coin whatfoever go by , 
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weight , upon the requisition of the perfon who is 
to receive it. 

2 do. As to the inaccuracy of the fabrication , 
there is no other remedy than a ftrid attention in 
government to a matter of fo great confcquence. 

3//0. The price of coinage principally affeds the 
mtereft of nations with regard to foreign trade ; 
confequently, trading Slates Should endeavour, as 
nearly as poflible, to obferve the fame regulations 
with their neighbours, in every thing which re- 
gards the coin. The confequence of this incon- 
venience to thofe within the Society is unavoidable, 
and therefore no remedy can be propofed. 

4/0. The eftabliShment of public credit is the beft 
Security again ft all adulterations of the ftandard. No 
fundamental law can bind up a Prince’s hands fo 
effedually as his own intereft. YVhile a Prince lives 
within his income , he will have no occafion to 
adulterate the coin ; when he exceeds it , he will 
(in a trading nation") have recoyrfe to credit, and 
if once he eftabliflies that, he muft give over med- 
dling with the ftandard of his coin , or he will get 
no body to lend him any more. The only Prince 
who can gain by adulterating of the ftandard , is 
he who Seeks for extraordinary Supplies out of a 
treafure already formed. 

Thefe are , briefly the expedients to be put in 
pradice by thofe governments which have the 
prosperity of their fubjeds at heart. The infinite 
variety of circumftances relating to every ftate can 
alone decide as to thofe which are refpedively, pro- 
per to be adopted by each. Our bufinels at prelient 
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is to point out the variations to which the value 
of the money -unit is expofed, from every diforder 
in the coin; and to fliow that as far as the value 
of the unit fhall appear affected by them , fo far 
mud material money in fuch a cafe be defective. 

C H A P. V.' 

Variations to which the value oj the Money-unit is 
expofed from every diforder in the Coin. 

I. H/ET us fuppofe, at prefeut, the only diforder 
to confiftina want of the due proportion between 
the gold and filver in the coin. 

This proportion can only be effablifhed by the How the 
market price of the metals ; becaufe an augmenta- market P rice 
tion and rife in the demand for gold or filver has 
the effedt of augmenting the value of the metal vary, 
demanded. Let us fuppofe that to - day one pound 
of gold may buy fifteen pounds of filver ; if to- 
morrow there be a high demand for filver , a com- 
petition among merchants, to have filver for gold, 
will enfue, they will contend who fliall get the • 
filver at the rate of fifteen pounds for one of gold: 
this will raife the price of it, and in proportion to 
their views of profit; fome will accept of lefs than 
the fifteen pounds. This is plainly a rife in the The variation 
filver , more properly than a fall in the gold ; be- ou s h * *° be 
caufe it is the competition for the filver which has t "»'"cns° 
occafioned the variation in the former proportion metal, and 
between the metals. Had the competition for gold nei,<!r to th* 
carried the proportion above 1 to 15, 1 fhould then 
have faid that the gold had rifen. 
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As it is, therefore, the attive demand for either 
gold or filver which makes the price of the metals 
to vary, I think language would be more corredl 
(in fpeaking concerning the metals only) never to 
mention the finking of the price of either gold or 
filver. As to every other merchandize, the expreflion 
is very proper; becaufe the diminifiiing of the price 
of one commodity , does not fo eflentially imply 
the rife of any other, as the finking of one ol :he 
metals muft imply the rifmg of the other , fince 
they are the only meafures of one another’s worth. 
1 would not be here underftood to mean that the 
term finking of the price of gold or filver is impro- 
per ; all 1 fay is, that the other being equally pro- 
per, and conveying with it the caufe of the vari- 
ation ( to wit, the competition to acquire one metal 
preferably to the other) may be preferred, and this 
the , rather, that from ufing thefe terms promifeuoufly 
(gold has fallen , in place of filver has rijen ) we 
are apt to believe , that the falling of the price of 
the metal , muft proceed from fome augmentation 
of the quantity of it; whereas it commonly pro- 
ceeds from no other 'caufe than a higher demand 
than formerly for the other. 

Let us now fuppofe that a ftate having , with 
great exadtnefs , examined the proportion of the 
metals in the market, and having 'determined the 
precife quantity of each for realizing or reprefent- 
ing the money -unit, fliall execute a moft exadt 
coinage of gold and filver coin. As long as that 
proportion continues unvaried in the market , no 
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inconvenience can refult from that quarter, in making 
ufe of the medals for money of account. _ 

But let us fuppofe the proportion to change ; How the mo. 
that the (liver , for example , (hall rife in its value account'^ 
with regard to gold; will it not follow , from that yt'uV 1 
moment, that the unit realized in the filver, will of 

become of more value than the unit realized in the ” euls * 
the gold coin ? 

But as the law has ordered them to pafs as equi- confcqn»nce« 
valents for one another, and as debtors have al- ofthil - 
ways the option of paying in what legal coin 
they think fit , will they not all chufe to pay in 
gold , and will not then the filver coin be melted 
down or exported , in order to be fold as bullion, 
above the value it bears when it circulates in coin? 

Will not this paying in gold alfo really diminifi) the 
value of the money -unit, fmee upon this variation 
every thing mull fell for more gold than before, 
as we have already obferved ? 

Confequently , merchandize which have not va- The tr«e unit 
ried in their relative value to any other thing but p r opo r ™#* D ,i 
to gold and filver , mud be meafured by the mean 
proportion of the metals , and the application of m*t»ii. 
any other meafure to them is altering the ftandard. 

If they are meafured by the gold , the ftandard is 
debafed ; if by filver , it is raifed , as (hall pre- 
fently be proved. 

If to prevent the inconvenience of melting down 
the filver, the date (hall give up affixing the value 
«of their unit to both fpecies at once, and fhall fix 
it to one , leaving the other to feek its price as any 
other commodity, in that cafe no doubt the melting 
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down of the coin will be prevented; but will ever 
this reftore the value of the money- unit to its 
former ftandard? Would it, for example, in the 
foregoing fuppofition , raife the debated value of 
the money -unit in the gold coin , if that fpecies 
were declared to be the ftandard? It would indeed 
render filver coin purely a merchandize , and by 
allowing it to feek its value, would certainly pre- 
vent it from being melted down as before ; becaufe 
the pieces would rife conventionally in their de- 
nomination; or an agio, as it is called, would be 
taken in payments made in filver ; but the gold 
would not, on that account, rife in its value, or 
begin to purchafe any more merchandize than before. 
Were therefore the ftandard fixed to the gold, would 
not this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in 
the value of the money- unit , and a debafement 
of the ftandard ? 

If, on the other hand, the ftate fhould fix the 
ftandard to the filver, which we fuppofe to have rifen 
in its value, would that ever fink the advanced value 
which the filver coin had gained above the worth 
of the former ftandard unit, and would not this be a 
violent and an arbitrary revolution in the value of the 
money-unit , and a raifing of the ftandard ? 

The only expedient , therefore , as has been 
faid , is in fuch a cafe to fix the numerary unit to 
neither of the metals, but to contrive a way to 
make it flu&uate in a mean proportion between 
them ; which is in effedt the introduction of a pure 
ideal money of account. This fhall be farther ex- 
plained as we go along. 

I have 
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I have only one obfervation to make in this The unit to 
place, to wit, that the regulation of fixing the unit be ittJ1 ' hc ' 1 

. ° ° to thf mean 

by the mean proportion, ought to take place at pippurlion ^ 
the inftant the llandard unit is affixed with exad- upon a new 
nefs both to the gold and filver. 11 it be introduced coinagc * uot 
Jpog after the market proportion between the me- 
tals has deviated from the proportion eltablifbed in varied, 
the coin , and if the new regulation is made to 
have a retrofpetft, with regard to the acquitting of 
permanent contracts entered into , while the value 
of the money -unit had attached itfelf to the lo-weft 
currency , in confequence of the principle above 
laid down, then the reftoring the money - unit to 
that ftandard where it ought to have remained (to 
wit, to the mean proportion) is an injury to all 
debtors who have contra&ed fince the time that the 
proportion of the metals began to vary. 

This is clear from the former reafoning. The 
moment the market price of the metals differs from 
that in the coin , every one who has payments to 
make pays in that fpecies which is the higheft rated 
in the coin; confequently , he who lends, lends in 
that fpecies. If after the contract, therefore, the 
unit is carried up to the mean proportion, this muft 
be A lofs to him who had borrowed. 

From this we may perceive why , in the firft It is hette® 
article of the preceding chapter , it was faid , that 10 “ ffix the 

, , _ . ° . 1 r . . _ unit to on; ■ 

there was lels inconvenience from the varying of than , 0 
the proportion of the metals , where the flandard metals. ' 
is fixed to one of them, than when it is fixed to 
both. In the firft cafe , it is at leaft uncertain whe- 
ther the Jlandard or the merchandize-fpccics is to rife; 

Vor,. 111. D 
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confequently it is uncertain whether the debtors or 
the creditors are to gain by a variation. If the 
flandard fpecies fhoiild rife, the creditors will gain ; 
if the mciciiandize-Jpccii'i rifes, the debtors will gain ; 
but when the unit is attached to both fpecies, then 
the creditors never can gain, let the metals vary, 
as they will: if filver rifes, then debtors will pay 
m gold ; if gold rifes, debtors will pay in filver. 
But whether the unit be attached to one or to both 
fpecies , the infallible confequence of a variation 
is, that one half of the difference is either gained 
or loll by debtors and creditors. The invariable 
unit is conflantly the mean proportional between 
the two meafures. 

I intended to have pollponcd the entering upon 
what concerns the interefts of debtors and creditors 
in all variations of the coin , until I came to treat 
particularly of that matter ; but as it is a thing of 
the greatefl confequence to be attended to , in 
every propofal for altering or regulating the coin 
of a nation , it will, perhaps , upon that account, 
bear a repetition. 

II. To render our ideas as diflincl at poflible, 
we mud keep them fimplc. Let us now fuppofe 
that the metals are perfedly well proportioned in 
the coin, but that the coin is worn by ufe. 

If this be the cafe , we mull either fuppofe it to 
be all equally worn, or unequally worn. 

If all be equally worn , I think it needs no de- 
monftration to prove, that the money- unit which 
was attached to the coin, when weighty, (drawing 
its value from the metals contained in it) muft 
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naturally diminifh in its value in proportion as the 
metals are rubbed away. 

II the coin be unequally worn, the money -unit 
will be varioufly realized , or repiefented ; that is 
to fay, it will be of different values, according to 
the weight of the pieces. 

The confeqnence of this is the fame as in the 
diforder of the proportion of the metals : debtors 
will chufe to pay in the light pieces , and the 
heavy will be melted down. In proportion , there- 
fore, to this diforder, will the value of the unit 
gradually defeend. This was the great diforder in 
England in 1695; while the ftandard of the pound 
fteiltng was affixed to the filver only, the gold 
being left to feck its own value. 

III. Since the invention of the money wheel, the 
inaccuracy in the fabrication is greatly prevented. 
Formerly, when money was coined with the ham- 
mer, the mint matters weighed the coin delivered 
by the workmen, in cuniulo > by the pound troy 
weight , without attending very exactly to the 
proportion of. the pieces At prefent exa&nefs is 
more neceffary , and every piece mutt be weighed 
by itfelf. 

It is of very great confequence that all the pieces 
and denominations of coin be in exad: proportion 
to that of rheir cuirent value, which is always re- 
lative to the money unit of accompt. When any 
inequality happens there, it is eafy to perceive how 
all 1 he pieces which are above the proportion of 
their jult weight, will be immediately picked up, 

D * 
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and melted down, and none but the light ones will 
remain in circulation. 

This, from the principles already laid down, 
mull proportionally diminifh the value of the mo- 
ney - unit. 

From what has been obferved concerning the 
deviations in Hie coin from the proportion in the 
market price of the metals , and from the legal 
weight , we may lay down this undoubted prin- 
ciple, That the value oj the money-unit of accompl 
is not to be Jought for in the Jlatutes and regulations 
of the mint , but in the aClual inlrinfic value of y hat 
currency in which all obligations are acquitted , and 
all accompls are kept. 

VaTiaConi IV. As I have at prefent principally in view to 
to which the lay down certain principles with regard to money, 
money. unit w hi C h I intend afterwards to apply to the Rate of 
Aam'hc in. t * lc Britilh co ’ n » an< ^ as thefe principles are here 
poruionof reftrided to the effects which every variation in the 
coinage. co j n has upon the value of the unit of money in 
accompt , l fhall in this place only obferve , as to 
the impofition of coinage. 

That coin being neceffary in every country 
where the money -unit is attached to the metals, it 
mud be procured by thofe who are obliged to ac- 
quit their obligations in material money. 

If , therefore , the Rate lhall oblige every one 
Who carries the metals to the mint to pay the 
coinage, the coin they receive muR be valued, not 
only at the price the metals bear in the market, 
when they are fold as bullion , (. or mere metal , of 
no farther value than as a phyfical fubflance) but 
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alfo at the additional value thefe metals receive in 
being rendered ufeful for purchafing commodities, 
and acquitting obligations. This additional value 
is the price of coinage. 

If, therefore , in a country where coinage is free, wh«n coin, 
as in England, this coinage (hail come to be im- aReisimpo. 
pofed , the money -unit, continuing to be affixed as rci1 ' b,lll > on 
before to the fame quantity of the metals , ought th „ ape ' than 
to rife in its value ; that is, ought to.become equal coin, 
to a greater quantity of every fort of merchandize 
than before; confequently , as the rough metals of 
which the coin is made are merchandize, like every 
other thing, the fame number of money- units 
realized , or reprefented in the coin , ought to pur- 
chafe more of the metals than before : That is to 
fay, that in every country where coinage is impofeU, 
bullion muji.be cheaper than coin. 

This propofition would be liable to no excep- 
tion, were it true that no debt could be exaded 
but in the nation’s coin ; becaufe in that cafe , the 
creditor would be conftantly obliged to receive it 
at its full value. 

But when nations owe to one another , the Exception 
party debtor mud pay the party creditor in his frum * w * 
coin: the debtor, therefore, is obliged to fell his ru e ‘ 
own coin for what he can get for it , and with that 
he muft buy of the coin of his creditor’s country, 
and with this he muft pay him. 

Let us , to avoid abftrad reafoning , take an ex- 
ample : and we cannot chufe a better than that of 
England and France. In England , coinage is free , 
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in France it cofls 8 ’- per cent, as fliall be made out 
in its proper place. 

France owes England 1000/ Errling. In paying 
the bullion contained in this fum , either in gold 
or filver, in the market of London , the debt is 
paid ; becaufe the coining of it coEs no hing Here 
France acquits her debt cheaper than by fending 
Iier own coin as bullion ; becaufe the bullion flic 
fends is not worth an equal weight of her coin 

England owes France 20 oeo livres. In paying 
the bullion contained in this fum , England i« not 
quit; fbe muE alfo pay France Xg- per cent, in order 
to put it into coin. 

I referve the farther examination of all the in- 
tricate cotifequences of this principle, until I come 
to the application of it, in the Second part. 

V. The operation of railing and debafing the coin 
is performed in three ways. 

imo. By augmenting or diminifhing the weight 
of the coin. 

ido. By augmenting or diminifhing the propor- 
tion of alloy in the coin. 

3 tio. By augmenting or diminifhing the propor- 
tion between the money (coin) and the money of 
accompt, as if every fixpence were called a (hilling, 
and every twenty fixpences a pound fterling. 

The French call this increafing pr diminifhing the 
numerary value : and as I think it is a better term 
than that of raifing or finking the denomination , 
1 fhall take the liberty now and then to employ it. 

Thefe three operations may be reduced to one, 
and exprefled by one term : they all imply the 
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augmenting or diminifhing the weight of the pure 
metals in the money- unit of accompt. 

It would require a (Vparate treatife , to invefti- 
gate all the artifices which have been contrived, 
to make mankind lofe fight of the principles of 
money, in order to palliate and make this power 
in the fovereign of changing the value of the coin, 
appear reafonable. But thcfe artifices feem to be at 
an end , and Princes now perceive that the only 
fcheme to get money when occafion requires , is 
to preferve their credit , and to allow the coin, 
by which that credit is reckoned to remain in a 
liable condition. There are (till , however , ex- 
amples of fuch operations to be met with ; for 
which reafon I fliall fubjoin , towards the end of 
this book , a particular inquiry into the irrterefl 
of Princes with regard to the altering the value of 
their coin, which is a fynonymous term with that of 
altering the value of the unit of money. 


c m a p. vi. 

I low the Variations in the intrinfe value of the unit of 
Money mujl ajjetl all the domcfic Intercfs of a Nation. 

1. We have briefly pointed out the effects of the TTow ‘M* 
imperfections of the metals in producing a variation v,m,l0n 

• , , r , r 1 0 n affeas the 

m the value of the unit of accompt, we mult now inurefts of 
point out the confequences of this variation. debtors and 

If the changing the content of the bufiiel by credi ‘ ort * 
which grain is mcafured , would affeCt the intereft 
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of thofe who are obliged to pay or wlio are entitled 
to receive , a certain number of bulhels of grain for 
the rent of lands; in the fame manner mull every 
Variation in (be value of the unit of accompt affect 
all perfons who, in permanent contracts , are oblig- 
ed to make payments , or who aie entitled to receive 
fums of money ftipulated in multiples or in fractions 
of that money • unit. 

Every variation , therefore , upon the intrinfic 
yalue of the money -u it, has the effedt of benefit- 
ing the clafs of creditors , at the expenfeof debtors, 
or vice verja 

This confequence is deduced from an obviou? 
principle. Money is more or lefs valuable in pro- 
portion as it can purchafe more or lefs of every kind 
of merchandize Now without entering a -new into 
the caufesof the rif - and fall of prices, it is agreed 
upon all hands, I fuppofe , that whether an aug- 
mentation of the general mafs of money in tffrcula- 
tion has the effect of raifing prices in general, or 
not, any augmentation of the quantity of the metals 
appointed to b'- put into the r%>ney-unit, muft at 
lead augment the value of that money- unit, and 
make it purchale more of any commodity than be- 
fore ; that is to fay , if n a grains of fine gold , the 
prefent weight of a pound Iterling in gold, can buy 
1 13 pounds of Hour; were the pound fterling raifed 
to 114 grains of the fame metal, it would buy 114 
pounds of flour ; confequently , were the pound fler- 
Jing augmented by one grain of gold, every miller 
who paid a rent oftenpounds a year, would be ob- 
liged to fell 1 140 pounds of his flour, in order t© 
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procure 10 pounds to pay his rent, in place of 1130 
pounds of flour which he fold formerly to procure 
the fame fum ; confequently by this innovation , the 
miller mud lofe yearly ten pounds of flour, which 
his mafter confequently mud gain. From this exam- 
ple , I think it is plain, that every augmentation of 
metals put into the pound fterling, either of filver 
or gold, mud imply an advantage to the whole clafs 
of creditors who are paid in pounds fterling, and 
confequently, muft be a proportional lofs to all 
debtors who muft pay by the fame denomination. 

I fhould not have been fo particular in giving a M 

proof of fo plain a proportion, had it not efcapcd the Mr ' L ° C ** 
penetration of the great Mr. Locke. 

In 1695 there was a propofal made to the govern- 
ment of England , to diminifh the va'uc of the pound 
fterling by 20 per cent, bymaking a new coinage of all 
the filver, and by making every {hilling * lighter than 
before. The author of this projedt ( Mr. Lowndes ) 
having given his fchemeto the public, was anfwered 
by Mr. Loke,l hatthis debafing the value of the mo- 
ney-unit was effectually defrauding all the landed in- 
tereftof toper cent, of their rents.Lowndes replied, that 
filver was augmented 20 per cent, in its value, and that 
therefore the pound fterling , though reduced 20 per 
cent inits weight of pure filver, was ftill as valuable as 
before This propofition Mr. Locke exploded with 
the moft folid reafoning, and indeed nothing could 
be more abfurd, than to affirm, that filver had rifen 
in value with refpedt to itfelf. But though Mr. Locke 
felt that all the Landed intereft, and all thofe who were 
Creditors in permanent contradts, muft lofe 20 per. 
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cent, by Mr. Lowndes’s fcheme , yet lie did not per- 
ceive (which is very wonderful ) that the debtors in 
thefe co nt rads muft gain. This led him to advance 
a very extraordinary propofition , which abundant- 
ly proves that the interefts of debtors and creditors, 
which arc now become of the utmofl confequence to 
. ' be confidered attentively by modern ftatefmen, were 
then but little attended to, and ftill lefs underflood. 

We find in the 46th page of Mr. Locke’s Farther 
Confidcralions concerning the raijing the value of Money , 
that Air. Lowndes had affirmed in fupport of his 
fcheme, that this new money would pay as much 
debt, and buy as many commodities as the then 
money which was one fifth heavier. Then adds Mr. 
Locke , “ What he fays of debts is true, but yet 

“ I would have it well confidered by our Englifh 
w gentlemen, that though creditors will lofe j of 
“ their principal and life , and landlords wil lofe 
“ y of their income, yet the debtors and tenants will 
tc not get it. It may be afked, who will get it? Thofe, 
“ Ifay, and thofe only, who have great fums of 
* weighty money ( where of one fees not a piece 
“ now in payments) hoarded up by them , will 
“ get it. To thefe , by the propofed change of our 
“ money, will be an increafe of 1 added to their 
“ riches , paid out of the pockets of the reft of the 
tc nation. ” 

If the authority of any man could prevail , where 
reafon is dark , it would be that of Mr. Locke ; and 
had any other perfon than Mr. Locke advanced 
fuch a dodtrine , I Ifiould have taken no notice of it. 

Here that great man, through inadvertency, at 
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once gives up the argument in favor of his antag- 
oniff. after he had refuted him in the mod folid man- 
ner: for if a man, who at that time had hoarded 
heavy money, was to gain t upon its being coined 
into pieces ? lighter, Mr. Locke muff agree with 
Mr. Lowndes , that a light piece was as much worth 
as a heavy one. 

Thofe who had heavy money at that time locked 
up in their coffers, would gain no doubt, provided 
they were debtors; becaufe having, I fliall fuppofe, 
borrowed 4000 /. fterling in heavy money , and hav- 
ing it augmented to 5000 1 by Mr. Lowndes’s plan, 
thev mi<rht pay their debt of 4000 l. and retain one 
thoufand clear profit for themfelves. But fuppofing 
them to have no debts, which way could they pof- 
fiblygain by having heavy money, fince the 5000 /. 
after the coinage, would have bought no more 
land, nor more of any commodities, than 4000 /. 
would have done before the coinage. 

We may therefore fafely conclude, that every di- whfn the 
minution 01 the metals contained in the money - unit, s a^'ni! 
muff imply a lofs to all creditors ; and that in propor. ni-hed, ere. 
tion to that lofs, thofe who are debtors muff gain. dltors,n f** 

I hat on the contrary, whatever augmentation is augmented, 
made of the money- unit, fuch augmentation muff debIor * lofe ‘ 
be hurtful to debtors, and proportionally advan- 
tageous to creditors. 

In the preceding chapters, I have laid down, with 
as much diffindtnefs as I am capable of, the moft ge- 
neral principles which influence the dodfrine of mo- 
ney, and to thofe I think every other may be applied. 

The combination , however , of thefe principles 
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with onennother, occafions a furprifing variety of 
problems, relating to money, coin, and bullion, which 
are difficult to refolve , only by the difficulty there is 
found in applying them to the rule. 

In order therefore to render this inquiry more ufe- 
ful, I fhall now apply the principles I have laid down, 
to the Rate of the Britifh coin , and to (he refolution 
of every queflion which (hall occur during the exa- 
mination of the diforderinto which it has fallen. A 
deviation from the ftandard weight of the coin , and 
proportion of the metals (l'mall if compared with 
what was common in former ages) has introduced 
very great obflrudions in the circulation of the two 
fpecies, and prefents very great inconveniencies 
when there is any queflion of removing them by a 
new regulation of the mint. 

The moft diftineft methodof treating fuch matters , 
is, to confider all coin as reduced to the weight of the 
pure metals; and to avoid, the perplexity of different 
denominations of weights, I fhall examine all by 
the troy grain. 

The interefls I intend to combine in this matter not 
being confined to thofe of F.ngland alone, I have en- 
tered into the moft accurate calculation poflible, with 
regard to the coin of thofe nations which I /hall have 
occafion to mention, and to compare with that of 
England. Thefe I have reduced to a general table 
which is inferted at the end of this volume. The rea- 
der may have recourfe to it upon every occafion 
where mention is made of the converfion of money 
into grains of filver and gold , and thereby form to 
himfelf a far better idea of many things than I cjould 
otherwife have given him. 
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Of the difordrr in the BritiJJi Coin, fo far as it occafons 
the melting down or the exporting of the Specie. 

The defects in the Britifli coin are three. 

1 mo. The proportion between the gold and filvcr 
in it is found to be as 1 to 1 5 *s , where as the market 
price may be fuppoled to be nearly as 1 to 14 j. 

2 do. Great part of the current money is worn 
and light. 

3//0. From the fecond defeat proceeds the third , 
to wit, that there aiefeveral currencies in circulation 
which pafs for the fame value, without being of the 
fame weight. 

4/0. from all thefe defedts refults the laft and great- 
eft inconvenience, to wit, that fome innovation muft 
be made , in order to fet matters on a right footing. 

I (hall take no nptice of the inaccuracies of fabri- 
cation, becaufe thefe are infeparable from the imper- 
fections of human art, and as long as they are not 
very confiderable , no profit can be made in difeo- 
vering them, and therefore no bad confequence can 
refult from them. 

The Englifli, befides the unit of their money which 
they call the pound fterling, have alfo the unit of 
their weight for weighing the precious metals. 

This is called the pound troy, and confifts of 12 
ounces , every ounce of 20 penny weight, and every 
penny weight of 24 grains. The pound troy , there- 
fore , confifts of 240 penny weight, and 5760 grains. 
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The finenefs of the filver is reckoned by the num- 
ber of ounces and penny weights of the pure metals 
in the pound troy of the compcfed mafs ; or in other 
words , the pound troy, which contains 5760 grains 
of flandard filver, contains 5328 grains of tine filver, 
and 432 grains of copper, called alloy. 

Thus flandard filver is 1 1 ounces 2 penny weights 
of fine filver in the pound troy , to 18 penny weights 
copper , or 1 1 1 parts fine filver to 9 parts alloy. 

Standard gold is 1 1 ounces fine to one ounce filver 
or copper employed for alloy, which together make 
the pound troy; confequently , the pound troy of 
ftandard gold, contains 5280 grains fine, and 480 
grains alloy , which alloy is reckoned of no value. 

A pound This pound of ftandard filver is ordered, by ftatuce 

fuu con'uins the 43d of Elizabeth, to be coined into 02 fhillings, 
1718. 7 grains 20 of which make the pound fterling; confequently 
filver. 6 " ' the 20 killings contain 1718 7 grains of fine filver, 

and 1858 06 ftandard filver. 

The inea ^ he pound troy of ftandard gold, 11 fine, is ordered 

118.644 train! by an ad of King Charles II. to be cut into 44 [ gui- 
•f fine gold. neaS; that is to fay, every guinea contains 129.43 
grains of ftandard gold, and 1 1 8 644 of fine gold, and 
the pound fterling, which is’* of the guinea, contains 
1 12.994, which we may ftate at 113 grains of fine 
gold , as has been faid. 

Coinage in The coinage in England is entirely defrayed at the 
England free, expenfe of the ftate. The mint price for the metals is 
the very fame with the price of the coin. Whoever 
carries to the mint an ounce of ftandard filver, recei- 
ves for it in filver coin 5 s. 2 d. or 62 d : whoever car- 
ries an ounce of ftandard gold receives in gold coin 
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3 l. 1 7 s. io d\. the one and the other making exatffly 
an ounce of the fame finenefs with the bullion. Coin, 
therefore, can have no value in the market above 
bullion; confcquently , no lofs can be incurred by 
thofe who melt it down. 

When the guinea was firft ftruck, the government 
(not inclining to fix the pound fterling to the gold 
coin of the nation ) fixed the guinea at 20 (hillings, 

(which was then below its proportion to the filver) 
leaving it to feek its own price above that value , ac- 
cording to the courfe of the market. 

By this regulation no harm was done to the Englifii 
filver ftandard ; becaufe the guinea, or 1 18.644 grains 
fine gold being worth more, at that time, than 20 
(hillings, or 1718.7 grains fine filver, no debtor 
would pay with gold at its ftandard value, and what- 
ever it was received for above that price was purely 
conventional. 

Accordingly guineas fought their own price until The ftandard 
the year 1728, that they were fixed a-new, not below not attachfd 
their value as at firft , but at what was then reckoned loin^n/rhe 
their exact value, according to the proportion of the y«f «7:8. 
metals , to wit , at 21 (hillings , and at this they were 
ordered to pafs current in all payments. 

This operation had the effedt of making the gold a Conr«q U «nce 
ftandard as well as the filver. Debtors then paid in- • fthi ' "in- 
differently in gold as well as in filver, becaufe both ih^ftandard!* 
were fuppofed to be of the fame intrinfic as well as 
current value ; in which cafe no inconvenience could 
follow upon this regulation. But, in time, filver came 
to be more demanded ; the making of plate began to 
prevail more than formerly , and the exportation of 
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fil ver to the Ea(l Indies increafing yearly , made the 
demand for it greater ; or perhaps brought its quan- 
tity to be proportionally lefs than before. This chan- 
ged the proportion of the metals, and by flow degrees 
they have come from that of i to 15.2 (the proportion 
they werefuppofed to have when the guineas were 
fixed and made a lawful money at 21 (hillings ) to that; 
of 14.5 the prefent fuppofed proportion. 

The confequencc of this has been , that the fame 
guinea which was worth 1804 6 grains fine fil ver, at 
the time it was fixed at 21 (hillings, is now worth nd 
more than 1719.9 grains of fine lilver according to 
the proportion of 14! to 1. 

Confequently , debtors, who have always the op- 
tion of the legal fpecies in paying their debts, Will 
pay pounds (lerling no more in filver but in gold ; 
and as the gold pounds they pay in , are not intrin- 
fically worth the filver pounds they paid in formerly, 
according to the ftatute of Elizabeth, it follows that 
the pound (lerling in filver is ready no more the ftan- 
dard , fince no body will pay at that rate, and fince 
no body can be compelled to do it. 

Befides this want of proportion between the me- 
tals, the filver coined before the reign of George I. is 
now become light by circulation ; and the guineas 
coined by all the Princes fince Charles II. pafs by tale, 
though many of them are confiderably dimimfhed in 
their weight. 

Let us now examine what profit the want of pro. 
portion, and the want of weight in the coin can 
afford to the money -jobbers, in melting it down or 
exporting it. 

Did 
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Did every body confider coin only as the meafure 
for reckoning value, without attending to its value 
as a metal, the deviations of gold and filvercoin from 
perfed exadnefs either as to proportion or Weight, 

Would occafion little inconvenience. 

Great numbers indeed, in every modern fociety, That r ° m “ 
tonfider coin in no other light, than that of money der C0 j n a s 
of tccompt, and have great difficulty to comprehend mone Y °f 
What difference any one can find between a ligrht accompt ’ 
{hilling and a heavy one; or what inconvenience 
there can poffibly refult from a guinea’s being fome 
grains of fine gold too light to be worth 21 (hillings 
flandard weight. And did every one think in the fame 
way, there would be no occafion for coin of the pre- 
fcious metals at' all ; leather, copper, iron, or p iper, 
would keep the reckoning as well as gold and filver. 

But although there be many who look no farther othersconfidcr 
than at the (lamp on the coin, there are others whofe 11 “ * me “ ‘ 
foie bufmefs it is to examine its intrinfic worth as a 
commodity, and to profit of every irregularity in the 
weight and proportion of metals. 

By the very inftitution of coinage, it is implied, 
that every piece of the fame metal, and fame denomi- 
nation with regard to the money- unit, fhall pafs 
current for the fame value. 

It is, therefore, the employment of thofe money- 
jobbers, as I (hail call them, to examine, with a.fcru- 
pulous exadnefs, the precife weight of every piece 
of coin which comes into their hands. 

The firft objed of their attention, is, the price of Operation! of 
the metals in the market: a jobber finds* at prefent,™^'*^"’ 

Vol . m. a 
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jsviiK^from that vvith 14.5 pounds of fine Elver bullion, he can 
proronicn of buy one pound of fine gold bullion, 
them.tiis, vr He therefore buys up with gold coin, all the new 
weight!* K ° al filver as fall as it is coined, of which he can get at the 
rate, of 15.2 pounds for one in gold; thefe 15.2 
down^ when pounds filver coin he melts down into bullion, and 
the mttaii in converts that back into gold bullion, giving at the 

proportioned* 5 r2tC ° f 011 ^ l 4-5 pounds for OUC. 

13 y this operation he remains with the value of of 
one pound weight of filver bullion clear profit upon 
the 15J pounds he bought; which is really loft 
by the man who inadvertently coined filver at the 
mint, and gave it to the money jobber for his gold. 
Thus the Hate lofes the expenfeof the coinage, and the 
public the convenience of change for their guineas. 
And when the But here it may be afked, Why fiiould the money 
equli^wcr'hc" j°bber melt down the filver coin, can he not buy 
gold with it as well without melting it down? I 
anfwer, he cannot; becaufe when ic is in coin, he 
cannot avail himfelf of its being new and weighty. 
Coin goes by talc, not by weight; therefore, were 
he to come to market with his new filver coin, gold 
bullion being fold at the mint price I fhall fuppofe, 
viz. at 3 /. 17 s. xcj d. fterling money per ounce, he 
would be obliged to pay the price of what he bought 
with heavy money , which he can equally do 
with light. 

He therefore melts down the new filver coin, and 
fells it for bullion, at fo many pence an ounce, the 
price of which bullion is, in the Englifh market, 
always above the price of filver at the mint, for the 
reafons now to be given. 
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When you fell ftandard fjlver bullion at the mint, wfcy Hirer 
you are paid in weighty money ; that is, you receive bu " i,,n is 
for your bullion the very fame weight in ftandard col" ‘ hl “ 
com; the coinage' cofts nothing; but when you fell 
bullion in the market, you are paid in worn out 
filver. in gold, in bank notes, in fliort, in every fpecies 
of lawful current money. Now all thefe payments 
have fome defect : the filver you are paid with is 
worn and light ; the gold you are paid with is Over- 
rated, and perhaps alfo light; and the bank notes 
mult have the fame value with the fpecie with 
winch the bank pays them; that is, with light filver 
or over-rated gold. 

It is for thefe rea fobs, that filver bullion, which is 
bought by the mint at 5 s. 2 cl. per ounce of heavy 
filver money, may be bought at market at 65 pence * 
the ounce in light filver, over- rated gold, or bank 
notes, which is the fame thing. 

Rarther we have feen how the impofition of coin- B.canfe th« 
2ge has the effedt of railing coin above the value of fpecies has 
bullion, by adding a value to it which it had not markJprfct* 

3S 3 mctal - at bullion, aud 

Juft fo when the unit is once affixed to certain 
determined quantities of both metals, if one of the 
metab fliould afterwards rife in value in the market 
the coin made of that metal muft Jofe a part of its 
value as com, although it retains it as a metal. Con- 
fequently, as in the firft cafe, it acquired an addi- 
tional value by being coined, it muft now acquire 

* The P rice of fi!v, r is conftantly varying in the London 
market ; I therefore take 65 pence per r unce as a morn price, 
the lefs to perplex calculations, which here are all hypothetical. 

E * 


not as coin. 
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an additional value by being melted down. Front 
this we may conclude, that when the Randaid is 
affixed to both the metals in the coin, and when the 
proportion of that value is not made to follow the 
price of the maiket, that fpecics which rifes in the 
market is melted down, and the bullion is fold for 
a price as much exceeding .the mint price, as the 

metal has rifen in its value. 

If therefore, in England the price of filver bullion 
is found to be at 65 pence the ounce, while at the 
mint it is rated at 62 ; this proves that filver has rifen 
*! above the proportion obferved in the coin, an 
that all coin of ftandard weight may confequently 
be melted down with a profit of But as there 
arc feveral other circumflanccs to be attended to, 
which regulate and influence the price of bullion, 
we fhall here pafs them- in review the better to dif- 
cover the nature of this difordcr in the Englifh coin, 
and the - advantages which money jobbers may 
draw from it. 

™ rcguia* The price of bullion, like that of every other 
testhe price of merc handize, is regulated by the value of the money 
ballios. p a ' 1{ j w |th. 

If bullion, therefore, fells in England for 65 pence 
an ounce, paid in filver coin, it mud fell for 65 flnl- 
lings the pound troy; that is to fay, the (hillings it 
is commonly paid with, do not exceed the weight 
% of of a pound troy : for if the 65 (hillings with 

which the pound of bullion is paid weighed mbfe 
than a pound troy, it would be a (liorter and better 
■way for him who wants bullion, to melt down the 
fliVJings and make ufe of the metal , than to go t» 
market vfith them in order to get lefs. 
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We may, therefore, be very certain, that no man 
will buy filver bullion at £5 pence an ounce, with 
any fbilling which weighs above st of a pound troy. 

We have gone upon the fuppofition that the ordi- 
nary price of bullion in thcEnglilh market is 65 pence 
per ounce. This has been done upon the authority o£ 
fomc late writers on this fubjedtf : it is now proper 
to point out the caufes which may make it deviate 
from that value. 

I. It may vary and certainly will vary in the price The iutH«n* 
according as the currency is better or worfe. When ”rr*ncy. ll1 ' 
the experts of a war, ora wrong balance of trade, 

have carried off a great many heavy guineas, it is 
natural that bullion fliould rife ; becaufe then it will 
be paid for more commonly in light gold and filve; ; 
that is to fay, with pounds fterling, below the value 
of 113 grains fine gold, the worth of the pound 
fterling in new guineas. 

II. This wrong balance of trade, or a demand a demand 
for bullion abroad, becoming very great, may occa- j^ r “P° Itu! s 
fion a fcarcity of the metals in the market, as well as 

a fcarcity of the coin; confcquently, an advanced 
price muff be given for it in proportion to the great- 
nefs and height of the demand. In this cafe, both the 
fpecie and the bullion mud be bought with paper. 

But I muft obferve, that the rife in the price of 
bullion proceeds from the demand for the metals, 
and the competition between merchants to procure 
them, and not becaufe the paper given as the price is; 

f This was writ in Germany , anno 1759, when I was 
not well informed of certain fafts, and it is not worth while, 
to make any alterations as it is only a fuppofition. 
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at all of Inferior value to the fpecle. The lend 
difcredit of this kind would not tend to d'minifh 
the value of the paper; It would annihilate it at 
once. Therefore, fince the metals muff be had, and 
that the paper cannot fupply the want of them when 
they arc to be exported, the price rifes in propor- 
tion to the difficulties in finding metals clfewhere 
than in the Englifh market. 

III. A fudden call for bullion, for the making of 
plate. A goldfmith can well afford to give 67 pence 
for an ounce of filver, that is to fay, he can afford to 
give one pound of gold for 14 pounds of filver, and 
perhaps for lefs, notwithflanding that what he gives 
be more than the ordinary proportion between the 
metals, becaufe he indemnifies hirofclf amply by the 
price of his workrnanfhip: juft as a tavern-keeper 
■will pay any price for a fine fi fh, becaufe, like the 
goldfmith, he buys for other people. 

IV. The mint price has as great an effetft in 
bringing down the price of bullion, as exchange has 
in raifing it. In countries where the metals in the 
coin are juftly proportioned, where all the currencies 
are of legal weight, and where coinage is impofed, 
the operations of trade make the price of bullion 
conftantly to flmftuate between the value of the coin 
and the mint price of the metals. This (hall afterwards 
be fufficiently explained, in the fecond part. 

Now let us fuppofe that the current price of filver 
bullion in the market is 65 pence the ounce, paid in 
lawful money, no matter of what \yeight, or of what 
metal. Upon this the money - jobber falls to work. 
All fhillings which are above « of a pound troy, he 
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throws into his melting pot, and fells them as bullion, 
for 65 d. per ounce ; all thofc which are below that 
•weight he carries to market, and buys bullion with 
them, at 65 pence per ounce. 

What is the confequcnce of this ? 

That thofc who fell the bullion, finding the (hil- 
lings which the money- jobber pays with perhaps 
not above of a pound troy, they on their fide raife 
the price of their bullion to 66 pence the ounce. 

Th is makes new work for the money • jobber ; for 
he mud always gain. He now weighs all (hillings as 
they come to hand; and as formerly he threw into his 
melting-pot thofe only which were worth more than 
r] of a pound troy, he now throws in all that are in 
value above ?«. He then fells the melted (hillings at 
66 pence the ounce, and buys bullion with the light 
ones at the fame price. 

This is the confequcnce of ever permitting any 
fpecies of coin to pafs by the authority of the damp, 
without controlling it at the fame time by the 
weight: .and this is the manner in which money- 
jobbers gain by the currency of light monev. 

It is no argument againd this expofition of the The P ,nee in 
matter to fay, that diver bullion is feldom bought thTpVnKof 
with filver coin ; becaufe the pence in new guineas shillings of « 
are worth no more than the pence of (hillings of 65 ' t " o ‘ he pound 
in the pound troy: that is to fay, that 240 pence 
contained in ?! of a new guinea, and 240 pence con- 
tained in 20 (hillings of 65 to the pound troy, differ 
no more in the intrinfic value than o.£8 of a grain of 
fine filver upon the whole, which is a mere trifle*. 

* See table, Englifh coins, No. 6 & 7 . 
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Whenever, therefore, (hillings tome below the 
■weight of i'< of a pound troy, then there is an advan- 
tage in changing them for new guineas : and when 
that is the cafe, the new guineas will be melted down, 
and profit will be found in felling them for bullion, 
upon the principles we have juft been explaining. 

It would be very tedious to enumerate all the frau- 
dulent operations which are occafioncd by this defedt 
of proportion between the metals in the coin, and 
by the unequal weight of coins carrying the fame 
denomination. 

We have already given a fpecimen of the domef- 
tic operations of the money - jobbers ; but thefe are, 
not the mod prejudicial to national concerns. Th? 
jobbers may be fuppofed to be Englilhrnen ; and in 
that cafe the profit they make remains at home ; but 
whenever there is a call for bullion to pay the balance 
of trade , it is evident that this will be paid in filver 
coin, never in gold, if heavy filver can be got; and 
this gain carries away the filver coin, and renders 
it at home fo rare, that great inconveniencies are 
found for want of the lelTer denominations of it. 
Thclofs, however, here is confined to an incon- 
venience; becaufe the balance of trade being a debt 
\vhich mull be paid, I don’t confider the exporta- 
tion of the filver for that purpofe as any confequence 
of the diforder of the coin. But befides this expor- 
tation which is neceffary, there are others which 
are arbitrary, and which are made only with a view: 
to profit of the wrong porportion. 

When the money -jobbers find difficulty in carry- 
ing on the traffic we have deferibed, in the Englifh 
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market, becaufe of the competition among thcra- 
felves , they carry the filver coin out of the country 
and fell it abroad for gold, upon the fame principles 
that the Eaft India company fend filver to China* 
in order to pttrehafe gold. • 

It may be demanded , what hurt this trade can do Thi« hurtful, 
to England , fince thofe who export filver brine wht " done,, » 
back the lame value in gold ? I anfwer, that were 
this trade carried on by natives, there would be no 
lofs ; becaufe they would bring home gold for the 
whole intrinfic value of the filver. But if we fup- 
Dofe foreigners fending over gold to be coined at 
Erie Englifh mint , and changing that gold into Eng- 
lilh filver coin , and then carrying off this coin , I 
think it is plain that they mull gain the difference, 
as well as the money- jobbers. But it may be an- 
fwered, that having given gold for filver at the rate 
of the mint, they have given value for what they 
have received. Very right ; but fo did Sir Hans 
Sloane , when he paid five guineas for an overgrown 
toad: he got value for his money; but it was value 
only to himfelf -Jufifo, whenever the Englifh go- 
vernment fhall be obliged to refiore the proportion 
of the metals, ( as they mud do) this operation will 
annihilate that imaginary value which they have 
hitherto fet upon gold ; which imagination is the 
only thing which renders the exchange of tljeir fik 
ver againft the foreign gold equal. 

But it is farther objected , that foreigners cannot 
carry off the heavy filver ; becaufe there is none to 
Carry off. Very true; but then I fay they have car- 
ried off a great quantity already : or if the Englifh 
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Jew? have been too (harp to allow fuch a profit to 
fall to Ilrangers , ( which may or may not have been 
the cafe) then 1 fay that this diforder is an effectual 
flop to any more coinage of filver for circulation. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the diforder in the Britifh coin , fo far as it ajfeEls 
the value of the pound flcrling currency. 


Fr OM what has been faid, it is evident, that 
there muft he found in England two legal pouncSu- 
flcrling, of different values ; the one worth 1 1 3 grains 
of fi ne gold , the otherworth 1718 7 grains of fine 
filver. I call them different ; becaufe thefe two por- 
tions of the precious metals are of different values 
all over Europe. 

But befides thefe two different pounds flcrling, 
which the change in the proportion of the metals 
have created, the other defetfts of the circulating coin 
produce firoilar effects. The guineas coined by all 
the Princes fince K. Charles II. have been of the fame 
flandard weight and finenefs, 44 ' in a pound troy of 
flandard gold *,1 fine: thefe have been conllantly 
wearing ever fince they have been coined ; and in 
proportion to their wearing they are of lefs value. 

If, therefore, the new guineas are below the va- 
lue of a pound flerling in filver, flandard weight, 
the old muft be of lefs value dill. Here then is ano- 
ther currency , that is, another pound fterling; or 
indeed more properly fpeaking , there are as many 
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different pounds fterling as there are guineas of dif- 
ferent weights. This is not all; the money- jobber? 
having carried off all the weighty filver , that which 
is worn with ufe, and reduced even below the ftandy 
ard of gold , forms one currency more , and totally 
deftroys all determinate proportion between the 
■< money - unit and the currencies which are fuppofed 
to reprefent it. 

It may be afkcd , how , at this rate , any filver at Wh T any 
all has remained in England ? I anfwer, thatthefew 
weighty (hillings which ftill remain in circulation, England, 
have marvelloufly efcaped the hands of the money- 
jobbers; and as for the reft, the rubbing and wear- 
ing of thefe pieces has done what the ftate might 
have done; that is to fay, it has reduced them to 
their. due proportion with the lighteft gold. 

The diforder, therefore, of the Englifh coin has 
rendered the ftandard of a pound fterling quite un* 
certain. To fay that it is 1718.7 grains of fine filver, 
is quite ideal. Whoare paid in fuch pounds? To 
fay that it is lit grains of pure gold, may alfo not 
be true ; becaufe there are many currencies worfe 
than the new guineas. 

What then is the confequence of all this diforder ? Va,ue of* 
Whateffed has it upon the current value of a pound 
fterling? And which way can the value of that be current, 
determined ? 

The operations of trade bring value to an equa- 
tion , notwithftanding the greateft irregularities optra ,i 0n , 
poftible , and fo in fad a pound fterling has acquired of trade, 
a determinate value over all the world by the means 
of foreign exchange. This is a kind of ideal fcale 
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for meafuring the Britifh coin , although it has not 
all the properties of that defcribed above. 

To the mean Exchange confiders the pound derling as a value 
Jh e" curie n- determined according to the combination of the 
ci«$. values of all the different currencies, in proportion 

as payments are made in the one or the other ; and 
as debtors generally take care to pay in the word 4 
fpecies they can, it confequently follows , that the 
value of the pound derling fhould fall to that of the 
lowed currency. 

Were there a fufficient quantity of worn gold and 
filver to acquit all bills of exchange, the pound 
. derling would come down to the value of them ; 

but if the new gold be alfo neceflary for that purpofe, 
the value of it mud be proportionally greater. 

All thefe combinations arc liquidated and com- 
penfated with one another, by the operations of 
trade and exchange : and the pound derling, which 
is fo different in itfelf, becomes thereby , in the eyes 
of commerce, a determinate unit, fubjcct however 
to variations, from which it never can be exempted. 

Here is then the proof of what was Paid in the end 
ofthefird chapter, that the wearing of one dulling 
had the effect of contributing towards the diminu- 
tion of the value of the pound derling every where ; 
a propofition which, at fird fight, has the air of a 
paradox, though, when it is underdood , nothing 
is more confident with the ruling principles of 
commerce. 

ExeiiuiRe a Exchange, therefore, in my humble opinion, is 
f "the v»iue' one the heft meafures for valuing a pound d er - 
fteriin°" n<l ling, prefent currency. Here occurs a quedion. 
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Does the great quantity of paper money in Eng- 1 ' 
land tend to dimfnifli the value of the pound fterling? 

I anfvver (according to my weak conceptions ) in The ufc of 
the negative. Paper money is juft as good as gold or [J*^ h r ur 7 fi,"in 
filver money, and no better. The variation of the debaHng th* 
ftandard , we have already faid , and I think proved, ft * niUcd ' - 
muft influence the interefts of debtors and creditors 
proportionally every where. From this it follows, 
that all augmentation of the Value of the money unit 
in the fpecie muft hurt the debtors in the paper mo- 
ney; and all diminutions on the other hand muft hurt 
the creditors in the paper money , as well as every 
where elfe. The payments, therefore , made in paper 
hioney, nevercan contribute to theregulation of the 
ftandard of the pound fterling ; it is the fpecie received 
in liquidation of that paper money which alone can 
Contribute to mark the value of the Britifti unit; 
becaufe it is affixed to nothing elfe. 

From this we may draw a principle , That in coun- The ponnd 
tries where the money-unit is entirely affixed to the coin, JVgiViafe^bT 
the actual value of it is not according to the legal Jlan- ftatute , hue 
dard of that coin, but according to the mean proportion ^lue'oTthe 
of the atlual worth of thofe currencies in which debts current mo- 
are paid. ney " 

From this we fee the reafon why the exchange why «- 
between England and all the trading towns in Europe c ^" s e ' 0 
has long appeared fo unfavorable. People calculate moniyagainft 
the real par , upon the fuppofition that a pound En s |a,ld - 
fterling is worth 1718.7 grains troy of fine filver, ' 
when in fad the currency is not perhaps worth 1638, 
the value of a new guinea in filver, at the market 
proportion of 1. to 14.5 ; that is to fay, the currency 
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is but 95.3 per cent, of the filver ftandard of the 43d 
of Elizabeth. No wonder then if the exchange be 
thought unfavorable. 

From the principle we have juft laid down, wc 
may gather a confirmation of what wc advanced con- 
'cerning the caufc of the advanced price of bullion 
in the Englilh market. 

When people buy bullion with current money at 
a determinate price, that operation, in conjunction 
with the courfe of exchange, ought naturally to 
mark the actual value of the pound fterling with 
great exactnefs. 

If therefore the price of ftandard bullion in the 
'Englilh market, when no demand is found for the 
exportation of the metals, that is to fay, when paper 
is found for paper upon exchange, and when mer- 
chants, verfed in thefe matters, judge exchange 
( that is remittances ) to be at par, if then, I fay, filver 
bullion cannot be bought at a lower price than 65 
pence the ounce, it is evident that this bullion might 
be bought with 65 pence in (hillings, of which 65 
might be coined out of the pound troy Englilh ftan- 
dard filver ; fince 65 pence per ounce implies 05 flail- 
lings for the 12 ounces or pound troy. 

This plainly (hows how ftandard filver bullion 
fhould fell for 65 pence the ounce, in a country where 
the ounce of ftandard filver in the coin is worth no 
more than 62 ; and were the market price of bullion to 
ftand uniformly at 65 per ounce, that would (how the 
value of the pound fterling to be tolerably fixed. All 
the heavy filver coin is now carried off *; becaufe ic 
Was intrinfically worth more than the gold it palled for 

* This was writ during Jaft war. 
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in currency. The filver therefore which remains is 
worn down to the rtiarket proportion of the metals, 
as has been faid, that is to fay, 20 (hillings in filver cur- 
rency are worth 1 13 grains of fine gold, at the pro- 
portion of 1 to 14.5 between gold and filver. Now, 
as 1 is to 14.5, fois 113 to 1638. 
fo the 20 (hillings current weigh but 1638 grains fine 
filver, inftcad of 1718 -7, which they ought to do 
according to the ftandard. 

Now let us fpeak of ftandard filver, fince we are exa- 
mining how far the Englifh coin muft be worn by ufe. 

The pound troy contains 5760 grains. This, ac- 
cording to the ftandard, is coined into 62 (hillings; 
confequently , every (hilling ought to weigh 92.9 
grains. Of fuch (hillings it is impodible that ever 
ftandard bullion (hould fell at above 62 pence per 
ounce. If therefore fuch bullion fells for 63 pence , the 
(hillings with which itis bought muft weigh no more 
than 88.64 grains ftandard filver ; that is, they muft 
lofe 4.29 grains, and are reduced to ^ of a pound troy. 

But it is not neceflary that bullion be bought with 
(hillings ; no ftipulation of price is ever made farther, 
than at fo many pence fterling per ounce. Does not 
this virtually determine the value of fuch currency 
with regard to all the currencies in Europe ? Did a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, or a Dutchman, know the 
exaeft quantity of filver bullion which can be bought 
in the London market for a pound fterling. would 
he inform himfelf any farther as to the intrinfic value 
of that money -unit; would he not underftand the 
value of it far better from that circumftance than by 
the courfe of any exchange, fince exchange does not 


anil are worn 
4.29 troy 
grains light 
of their Itan- 
data weight. 
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mark the intrinfic value of money, but only the 
value of that money tranfported from one place 
to another. 

The price of bullion, therefore, when it is not in- 
fluenced by extraordinary demand ( fuch as for the 
payment of a balance of trade , or for making an ex- 
traordinary provifion of plate), but when it Hands at 
what every body knows to be meant bv the com- 
mon market price , is a very tolerable meafure of the 
value of the aftual money-ftandard in any country. 

A pound fter. If it be therefore true, that a pound ftcrling cannot 
pr" fciTt'no ** purchafe above 16^8 grains of fine filver bullion, it 
more thin will require not a little logic to prove that it is re- 
Vo* *Bnc ai fi | 5 al ‘y » or ^ as been for thefe many years , worth any 
v c r , iccord- more ; notwithflanding that the ftandard 'weight of 
ifig to the j n E n g] a nd is regulated by the laws of the kingdom 
Won* * at <7 *8*7 grains of fine filver. 

according to If to this valuation of the pound flerling drawn ' 
exchange*. ° f f rom the price of bullion , we add the other drawn 
from the courfe of exchange ; and if by this we find ; 
thac when paper is found for paper upon exchange, 
a pound flerling cannot purchafe above 1638 grains 
of fine filver in any country in Europe, upon thefe 
two authorities, I think, we may very fafely con- 
clude (as to the matter of fadlat lead) that the pound 
flerling is not worth more, either in London or in 
any other trading city , and if this be the cafe, it is 
juft worth 20 (hillings of 65 to the pound troy, 
thiuingi col- If therefore the mint were to coin (hillings at that . 
the po«n<T rate, and pay for filver bullion at the market price, 
/be°in pro“por. that * s > at the rateof65 pence per ounce in thofenew 
f#°ia. Wittltlie coined (hillings , they would be in proportion to the 

gold : 
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gold: fdver would be carried to the mint equally 
with gold, and would be as little fubjedt to be ex* 
ported or melted down. 

It may be inquired in this place, how far the 
coining the pound troy into 65 {hillings is contrary 
to the laws of England ? 

The momenta ftate pronounces a certain quantity which show« 
of gold to be worth a certain puantity of fil- ,h,t ,he ftan " 

I t ir rr.- ■ 1 , , dard hat beta 

ver, and orders thele relpective quantities of ^ach debafe(! 
metal to be received as equivalents of each other, 
and as lawful money in payments, that moment 
gold is made a ftandard as much as filver. If therefore 
too fmall a quantity of. gold be ordered or permitted 
to be confidered as an equivalent for the unit, the 
filver ftandard is from that moment debafed ; or in- 
deed more properly fpeaking, all filver money is 
from that moment prol'cribed; for who, from that 
time, will ever pay in filver, when he can pay cheap- 
er in gold ? Gold , therefore, by fuch a law is made 
the ftandard, and all declarations to the contrary are 
againft the matter of fact. 

Where the King, therefore, to coin fiiver at 65 and that tht 
{hillings in the pound, it is a demonftration that by fuch ** 

an aCl he would commit no adulteration upon the no new’ 
ftandard: theadulteration is already committed. The debafemeat. 
ftandard has defeended to where it is , by flow de- 
grees, and by the operation of political caufes only, 
and nothing prevents it from falling lower, but the 
ftandard oi the gold coin Let guineas be now left to 
feelc their value as they did formerly, and let light fil. 
ver continue to go by tale, we fhall fee the guineas up . 
at 30 (hillings in 20 years time, as was the cafe in 1695* 

Vul. III. F 
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Proof that th« It is as abfurd to fay that the ftandard of Queen 
fiandard bat Elizabeth has not been debafed by ena&ing , that 
by*taw eb * f ' J tbe Englilh unit Ihall be acquitted with 113 grains 
of fine gold , as it would be to affirm that it would 
not be debafed from what it is at prefent , by 
enabling , That a pound of butter fhould every 
where be received in payment for a pound fterling; 
although the pound fterling fhould continue to 
confift of 3 ounces, 17 penny weights, and 10 
grains of ftandard filver , according to the ftatute 
of the 43 Elizabeth. I believe in that cafe moft 
debtors would pay in butter, and filver would, 
as at prefent , acquire a conventional value as a 
metal , but would be looked upon no longer as a 
ftandard , or as money. 

If therefore, by the law of England, a pound 
fterling muft confift of 1718. 7 grains troy of fine 
filver, by the law of England alfo, 113 grains of 
gold muft be of the fame value , but no law can 
eftablifh that proportion ; confequently , in which 
ever way a reformation be brought about , fome 
law muft be reverfed; confequently, expediency, 
and not compliance with law, muft be the motive 
in reforming the abufe. 

and it at pre- From what has been faid, it is not at all furprifing 
tent reduced that the pound fterling fhould in fatft be reduced 

•r the' 1 “ ncarl y t0 t ^ c va * ue °I gold. Whether it ought 
to be kept at that value is another queflion ; and 
ihall be examined in its proper place. All that we 
here decide, is, that coining the pound troy into 
65 fhillings would reftore the proportion of the 
metals , and render both fpecics common in circtu 
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lation. But reltoring the weight and proportion of 
the coin is not the difficulty, as I conjecture , which 
prevents a reformation of the Englifh coinage. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, than what was 
necetTary upon this eflimation of the prefent value ' 

of the pound (terling , and in fetting the matter in 
different lights , have been forced into repetitions. 

The importance of that point, in the prefent inquiry 
mull plead my excufe. 

CHAP. IX. 

* 

Hifiorical account of the Variations of the 

Brilifh Coin. t . \ 

Tl' H E whole purport ofc this part of my inquiry, putpott of 
is , to examine and inveftigate the principles re- «w* treatif* 
lating to money ; to range them in order, an ^ 
to render them eafily applicable to any combination qu j t# . 
of circumflances which may occur. If I have ap- 
plied my reafoning to the Bate of the Brrifli coin, 
it has been with no intention to ercft myfelf as a 
judge of the interefls of that nation , or with a 
dcfign to point out to them what meafure is the 
mod expedient to be followed. ] am a ftranger to 
the true flate of the qucflion , and I reafon orily 
upon fuppofitions , not from exact information ; 

4 upon this footing I intend to proceed. 

I fliall take a view of every fcheme which I think v 
may be propofed as a remedy againft the diforder, 

Snd examine all the confequences which can refule 

S' a 
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from each , according to the influence of the dif- 
ferent principles Under which they fall. Circumjlan- 
ces hid from me will ncverthelefs work their full 
effect, and may render the belt deduced principles 
quite delufivc, when, without attending to them , 
we pretend to draw concluflons. 
howthtdif- Wc have examined the nature of the difordcr of 
order in the j} )C co in Q f Great Britain, and fuch it certainly is, 
remedied * as demands fome reformation. A nation fo juflly 
without in- renowned for knowledge, fo thoroughly verfed in 
•onveniencci. the arts of commerce, and fo expert in every matter 
of calculation , cannot be fuppofed to be at any 
lofs for a method to remove the caufe of the dif- 
order. The queftion is not, therefore, how to fix 
the ftandard , how to reftorc the proportion be- 
tween the metals in the coin, nor how to render all 
the current money of its juft weight. But the 
queftion is,^iow to execute this without incurring 
greater inconveniences than thofe at prefent Felt. 

If the fmalleft change fliould be made upon the 
prefent value of the pound fterling, the operation is 
arbitrary; and thofe who either advife it or execute it, 
would be anfwerable for every confequence. If the 
confequences fliould prove falutary to the nation, the 
projector will meet with applaufe ; but if they fhould 
-be attended with injuftice, he will merit blame; if 
with perplexity and confufion , he may very pof- 
fibly never fee himfelf approved of. 

The prefent diforder has proceeded from negledt 
on the part of government ; a negledt however 
which admits of an apology, for reafons afterwards 
to be afljgned, When an abufe creeps in by de- 
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grees, no particular perfon can be charged with it: 
when it is to b,e corrected , fome perfon or other 
mull undertake the work ; and few are found who 
incline to be volunteers in the iervice of the public, 
upon an occafion where the intereft of the nation is 
not clear and evident. 

The belt way therefore to accomplifh fuch a t>r «aki»* 
work , is, to put it into the hands of the nation thenation 
itfejf. When the people are fully inftru&ed in the 
matter, when the ftatc of the queftion is laid be- 
fore them in a clear light , and ftripped of all 
morley-jargon , they will fee the natural confe- 
quences of every innovation ; and when they have 
well confidered of them , they may refolve whether; 
they will keep the pound fterling they have, or 
whether they will take another. 

The queftion to be determined, is, what the ‘ h « p«ftat 
weight of the pound fterling now is, and what it ** 

ought to be. If it be made different from what it is from> evety 
at prefent , that operation muft be conduced with oilier to ke 
juftice and impartiality. If a new ftandard is to be f itched ” po “ 
pitched upon , the choice is quite arbitrary, as has " arb,trarT ’ 
been faid ; and were any weight to be preferred to 
another, the beft of any, no doubt, would be the 
pound troy of ftandard filver. This was the pound 
fterling for many ages , and the raoft that can be 
faid for Queen Elizabeth’s a<ft , is , that it is the laft 
deliberate adulteration by law of the Englifh coin. 

■, The next queftion is , how to conduct that ope- 
ration fo as to do juftice to every man in the 
nation in. contradls already entered into ; how to 
do juftice to the creditors of Great Britain; ho\f / 
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to do juftice to Great Britain with refpedt to her 
creditors ; how to do all this , I fay , and at the 
fame time to make an innovation upon the prefent 
Bate of the coin. 

Pebafmg the ftandard is odious in the opinion of 
every mortal ; and it feems alfo to be the opinion 
of many, that every regulation which (ball not carry 
the value ©f a pound Acrling, to the value of the 
filver appointed to enter into it by the ftatute of 
Queen Elizabeth , is a debafing of it from what 
it is at prefent. 

In order to caft more light upon the hiftorical 
part of the Enghfli coinage , 1 fliall here lay to- 
gether fome fliort obfervations upon the ftate of 
that queftion from the reformation to the pre* 
fent time. 

Henry VIII. and Edward VI. during the violent 
convulfions of the reformation , fo fophifticated 
the finenefs of the coin, and fo curtailed the weight 
of it, that all proportion of value was loft. 

This run the whole nation into inextricable con- 
fufion , and forced the minifters of the young King 
Edward , in 1552 , to reftore the purity of the 
metals , and to raife the weight of the coin in the 
pound fterling, from 220 grains troy of fine filver, 
to which it was then debafed, to 1884. Mary re- 
duced it to 1880 grains , at which it flood during 
her reign. From this Elizabeth raifed it in the fecond 
year of her reign to 1888 grains ; and in the 43d 
fhe palled the famous ftatute by which it was de- 
bafed to 1718. 7, the prefent legal filver ftandard. 
Puring the reign of James I. trade began to take 
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root in England ; and this pointed out the neceflity 
of preferving the ftandard of their money invariable. 

The confufions occafioned by the former adultera- 
tions left a ftrong impreflion on the minds of the supported by 
Englifh nation in the fucceeding reigns , a ftatute ■>« 
which had been preferved without alteration for 0 ’"’ 
many years acquired in time great authority , and 
the ftandard continued conftantly attached to the 
filver. Gold was occaftonally coined ; but circu- 
lated only under a conventional value , and was 
not made a legal money. The interefts of trade at 
laft required a more extenfive circulation, and King 
Charles II. when he firft coined guineas, determined 
a value for their currency , in order to compafs that 
end : but very well obferving that without fixing 
the gold at a price below its true proportion t« 
the filver, there was no poftibilityof preventing it 
from becoming alfo a ftandard for the pound fter- 
ling, and thereby introducing a confufion, the guinea 
was valued no higher than 20 fhillings, and allowed 
to find its own value above that price. 

The guinea accordingly fluduated in its value; 
fometimes at 22 Ihillings, which marks the propor- 
tion of the metals at 1 to 15. 84, fometimeS at 21 f. 

6 d. which marks the proportion at 1 to 15. 6, at 
laft at 21 fhillings, which marks the proportion as 
i to 15. 2, and now it is worth no more than its 
original ftatute value, to wit, 20 fhillings, which 
marks the proportion as 1 to 14.5.. Thefe conver- 
fions are formed upon the fuppofition , that in all 
the variations the fhillings are of the ftatute weight, 
and that the guinea circulated according to the 
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market proportion of the metals; two circumftances 
which are by no means to be depended on 

About the time of the revolution, filver money * 
had begun to be coined with the wheel, or flv* 
prefs, (which prevented the frauds to which coin 
was formerly expofed from clipping and walking) 
and then the cuftom of weighing the current mo- 
ney went into difufe. But as at that time there were 
Rill great quantities of the hammered money re- 
maining , the clippers profited of the inattention 
of the public, and fell to work with the hammered 
money. The confcquence of this was, that thofe 
who were obliged to pay, paid in clipped money; 
the value of the pound fterling fell to the rate of 
the then currency ; all weighty coin was lorked up 
or melted down; the guineas rofe to 30 {hillings, 
and 100/. fterling, which in filver ought to weigh * 
above 32 pounds' troy , did not commonly exceed 
one half. 

' The kingdom at this time was involved in a 
war , and was annually obliged to borrow large 
fums, paid in thofe pounds fterling currency, which 
were worth mo more than 2/3 of a guinea, or 14 <• 

fhillings of fuch currency as the prefent of 65 to the 
pound troy. This is evident, fince the guinea was 
then worth 30 fhillings, or i 1/2 pound fterling; and 
that at prefent it is worch 21 fhillings of 65 to the 
pound troy. 

Lowndes contended ftrongly for having the pound 
fterling reduced 20 per cent. Locke infilled upon the . 
old ftandard of Queen Elizabeth : the latter carried 
his point. A new coinage was made in 1695 , and 
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the government acquitted a great part of tlie debts raffed to that 
they had contracted from the revolution (which had °* Elizabeth, 
been paid them at the value of between ten and 
fourteen (hillings prefent currency) at the rate of that meafnre. 
20 Shillings of the ftandard of Queen Elizabeth. 

This is the matter of fad : whether this \vas doing 
juftice to the nation , 1 leave every man to deter- 
mine. It rouft not however be believed that there 
was no reafon for this extraordinary ftep. By the 
raifing of the ftandard , the date gained confiderably 
upon the fcore of taxes , as well as the creditor? 
upon their capitals and intereft; and the nation, 
which was the principal lofer, was pleafed; becaufp 
their ftandard was- not debafed : thus all the three 
parties were fatisfied. 

Upon this coinage in 1695, the coin was once 
more fet upon a folid footing : all money was of 
•weight, and the pound was rightly attached to the 
filver ftandard. Upon that footing it remained, until 
the guinea was made a legal coin , and fixed at its 
then fuppofed intrinfic worth : here is the acra of 
the prefent confufion. 

From the beginning of this century, filver has Silver b«« 
been rifing in its price. In 1709 , the French found bMn rifiDS 
it as 1 to 15, in the great coinage, by editft of the b of 
month of May; and fo early as 1726, they found th u cental?. 
. the proportion to be nearly as 1 to 14 1/2 , and fixed 
their coinage accordingly. 

We may therefore conclude , that from 1726, at The English 
lead , if not feveral years before , a pound fterling ftandar<1 ho * 

, , , Li cl l, r • ° been debated 

ought to have been worth at lead i iX \J2 grains troy by )aw fin . e 
of fine gold , according to the proportion of the i 7 #«. 
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filvcr dandard ; and yet from the inattention of 
government, it has condantly been fuffered to be 
acquitted with 113. Has not this been a plain de- 
bnfement of the dandard for near 40 years , which 
we can afeertain ? If it is at this time redored to 
where it was , will not that be raifingit from what 
it is at prefent ? 

W e have feen , from a deduction of the plained 
principles , the utter impoflibility of keeping an 
unit, which ought to be invariable, attached at 
once to the two metals , which are condantly va- 
rying between themfclves. To this the date has Hot 
attended , nor has it probably been diffidently in- 
formed of it, by thofe who were mod capable, but 
lead intereded to point out the confequences. 

The variations of the dandard affedt chiefly thofe 
who are engaged in permanent contracts, which 
is not the cafe of trading men : the obligations they 
contract are in a perpetual fluctuation , and by the 
affidance of their pen , they avoid the ineonveni. 
cnees which other people , who do not calculate, 
are liable to. 

The rifing of the value of filver has been all along 
advantageous to this clafs ; and it would be dill 
more advantageous to them were government to 
allow guineas at this time to feek their own value; 
as we fliall obferve in its proper place. Every thing 
which tends gradually and infenfibly to debafe the 
value of the money unit, and promote confufion , 
is advantageous to merchants. When this debafe- 
ment proceeds by flow degrees , it is not to be 
difeovered but by foreign exchange ; becaufe at 
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home there is no invariable flandard for money , as, 
there is for every other kind of meajure. This fhall 
be proved. 

The unit therefore being folely attached to the 
coin , muft vary as it does. 

Now the value of the coin has varied impercep- and prevcnu 
tibly; and this is the reafon why people imagine pricesfrom 
that fuch variations or debafements of the ftandard * 

are not of great confequence. The grcateft mifhke 
any perfon can labor under! By this imperceptible 
debafement, prices do not rife as they ought to do ; 
the ignorant and thofe who do not perceive the gra- 
' dual diminution, keep to the fame nominal prices as 
formerly , and the merchants profit in the mean 
time. Is not this facrificing the intereft of all the 
• people of England to that of the trading part of it? 

The competition between the merchants betrays 
the fecret to the multitude from time to time ; but 
they afcribe the appearances to a wrong caufe ; 
they think every thing is growing dearer, whereas 
the reafon is , that price (i. e. coin) is growing 
lighter: and as this diforder is always going on , 
the merchants , being the firft informed of the pro- 
grefs of the decline of the value of the coin, muft 
conftantly be in the way to profit of the ignorance 
of thofe who have not the opportunity of mea- 
Turing the value of the coin they receive by any 
ftandard meafure. 

This being the cafe , it is no wonder that the 
trading part of the nation has not informed govern, 
ment of a diforder which has brought , by flow J 
degrees, the pound fterling to about 95 per cent, of 
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its former value. This is a flrort review of the 
viciflitudes of the F.ngliih coin from the reformation 
to this day : and it is at the fame time an apology 
for the negledl of the Britifh administration in a 
matter of fo great confequcnce. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the diforder of the Britifh Coin , Jo fur as it af- 
fe£ls the Circulation of Gold and Silver Coin; and 
of the Confequences of reducing Guineas to Twenty 
Shillings. / t 

I MUST now take notice of the inconveniences 
which this diforder has occafioned to the public, 
and of the confequences which might follow upon 
adopting the remedy propofed * for removing it , 
to wit , by fixing the currency of guineas at 20 
fhjllings , without recoining the filver at the ftan- 
dard of Elizabeth. 

The great inconvenience felt by the public is the 
fcarcity of filver coin, occafioned by the difpropor. 
tion of the metals. No mortal will ever, as matters 
ftand , carry filver to be coined ; that which is worn 
by circulation, is not fufficient, even for changing 
gold , much lefs for all thofe fmall payments which , 
in the courfe of bufinefs , a?e abfolutely neceffary. 
This being the cafe, all confiderable payments muft 
be made in guineas ; ‘and as there are great numbers 

* By Mr. Harris , in his SJJay on Money and Coins. 
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of thefe already become light by ufe, all the weighty 
are picked up, and either exported, or perhaps fre. 
quently melted down : fo that, in general, the current 
fpccie of England is riot fufficient for the occafions 
of the nation. 

The great fcarcityof filver toin in England, being 
cvidently occafioned by the difproportion between the guineas 
the metals in the coin, it has been propofed to remedy 10 ‘■"Mings, 
that difordcr all at once , by crying down the value ^UquuSw, 1 * 
of guineas to 20 Ibillings, without making a new 
coinage, or taking any meafures for preventing the 
horrid confequences which would follow upon fuch 
a hep , as matters hand at prefent. Whoever inclines 
to read all that may be Laid in favor of this operation, 
may confult Mr. Harris’s Effuy upon Money and Coins, 

Part II. p. 84. ,&-feq. 

My intention is not to refute the fentiments of 
particular people, but,to trace out the principles I 
have laid down, and to apply them to the removing 
fuch objections as I think either plaufible in them- 
felves, or which may appear plaufible to people who 
do not thoroughly underhand thofe matters. 

I fhall then, in the firft place, examine what con« 
fequence this bringing down the legal currency of 
guineas to 20 (hillings would have upon common 
voluntary circulation; that is to fay, buying and 
felling, abftracting from unvoluntary circulation 
which takes place when people are about to pay , 

Or acquit obligations; two things totally different in 
themfelves, and which ought carefully to be fee 
afunder. . , 

The confequences of reducing guineas to go Ihil- wil1 m,ke 

coin difap- 
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pear aitugc- lings , without a re-eoinage of the filver, will be, 
uer. i. To fix the ftandard of the pound fterling to the 
meanproportion of the worn out filver money in pre- 
fent currency. 2. Tomake the light guineas, which 
are below the value of 20 old (hillings, to pafs by tale 
for pounds fterling; though intrinfically not worth 
the new guineas. 3. To occafion the melting down 
of all the new guineas. And 4. When once the coin 
is broughc to confift of nothing but old unequal 
pieces, to occafion the heavieft of thefe to be melted 
down in their turn, until at laft coin muft difappear 
altogether. 

If to fupply fpecie, government lhall fend filver or 
gold to be coined at the mint at the legal ftandard, 
the moment it appears, the old (hillings and the light 
gold will buy it up, and it will be thrown into the 
. melting pot. This will ftop even the melting down 
of the more weighty pieces of the old fpecie ; becaufe 
(by this trade) they will become more valuable ; fince 
in currency they will be an equivalent for the new 
fpecie of full ftandard weight. No private perfein 
furely will carry either of the metals to the mint, 
becaufe there they would receive but 62 fliillings or 
44 \ guineas for their troy pound of the refpedive 
metals, whereas in the market they will get a grea- 
ter number of old fliillings and guineas to buy, 
weight for weight, which will ferve the fame ptfr- 
pofe in circulation. 

How light Let not my reader laugh at the fcheme of buying 
old fhillings at the market by weight. The thing is 
weight. done every day. For whether I fell my filver bullion 
for 65 fhillings per pound ( paid in fliillings , guineas. 
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or bank- notes) or buy old {hillings weight for 
weight, it is quite the fame thing. The reafon why 
people do not fell the old {hillings by the pound , is 
only becaufe they are not all of the fame weight al- 
though they be all of the fame value in circulation ; 
but they fell their bullion , as it were , againft old 
worn {hillings reduced to a mean proportion of value ; 
which fale of bullion is virtually buying old {hillings 
at market by weight. A man, therefore, who can 
with a pound of filver bullion buy the value of 65 
old {hillings, will certainly never employ it to buy 
62 heavy ones from the mint, which are no where 
worth more , except in the melting pot. The fame 
is true of the gold. 

I have endeavoured to {how by the plaineftargu- conreqnen- 
naents, that no filver coin, the value of which is above ces a * to c,r - 
the value of any other currency within the kingdom, mediants'' 
can remain in circulation , or can efcape the money- and bankers, 
jobber and the melting pot. I think this is a poinc 
pretty well agreed on all hands; becaufe it is the ar- 
gument made ufe of againft thofe who propofc to 
introduce {hillings of bafe metal into circulation , as 
an expedient for procuring change for the gold : a 
fcheme fo entirely repugnant to all the principles of 
money, that I have taken no notice of it. 

If, therefore, it be true, that the {hillings are really That guineas 
worth no more than 1/12 of a guinea , what effedt wou,d ftil1 
would the law, reducing guineas to 20 {hillings, have fo^ai^hju 
as to merchants? Guineas would pafsas before with *'“8“ 
every banker in London for 21 {hillings, and 21 ftiil- 
lings for a guinea. " • 

But as we fuppofc no new coinage fet on fool, That lh « 

ftandard 
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would be an d that the light filver would continue to pafs cur. 
light* m'°er * rcnt by tale, asatprelent, whptfccurity would there 
as it was in be for the pound flerling not falling every year 
Is,, ‘ lower? The ftandard would then be entirely affixed 
to the old filver; and no man would pay in guineas 
at 20 (hillings, any more than he will now pay in 
filver of ftandard weight. Theonly expedient then 
to obtain coin would be, to allow guineas to feek 
their own value. Upon this they would rife to zi 
{hillings, which is their intrinfic worth. In this cafe t 
would not the (hillings, by becoming lighter, become 
of lefs value in proportion to the guinea ? Was not 
this the cafe 1695 ? Did not thisabufe raife the price 
of guineas, and proportionally debafc the worth of 
the pound fterling ? 

Tint mer. ' As every thing, therefore, which gradually dc- 
chants would bafes the ftandard, muft be advantageous to thofe 
gain by a, w ^ o can aV ail themfelves cf it, fo the making gold 
a merchandize, while the bulk of the nation has no 
ftandard to meafurc it with, muft be advantageous 
to thofe who have a fure one , to wit , the foreign 
exchange. •. , • 

debtors would Befides the evident tendency fuch a meafure would 
be ruined, have to debafe the ftandard, below the prefent value, 
it would be accompanied with the moft ruinous con- 
fequences to all the clafs of debtors. 1 (ball beg leave 
to ftate an example. A perfon is debtor, Ifhallfup- 
pofe, for a great fum 100,00 o -4 his creditor demands 
payment. He offers guineas at the current and con- 
ventional value of 21 (hillings , the creditor refufeS 
the offer ; he offers bank notes , refufed : it is no 
excufe to fay that 100,000 4 of filver coin cannot be 

picked 


^ain by it » 
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picked up; he who owes mud find it. The creditor 
tells him that the mint is open. Here the debtor is 
obliged either to part with his guineas at 20 (hillings 
value, or to carry filver, which cods him 65 (hillings 
the pound troy, to the mint, and to pay it to his cre- 
ditor at the rate of 62. There would be (till fome 
confolatioh, if, from fuch a hard neceffity, the (fate 
were to be provided with weighty coin; but that is 
not the confequence. The creditor is no fooner paid 
in filver, than he throws his coin into th6 melting 
pot, and then fends the bullion to market to be fold 
at 65 pence the ounce in bank notes. 

He next goes to the bank* and demands payment Confe'iienon 
of his notes. It is not to be fuppofed that there is old b as *° lht 
worn filver enough there to pay all the notes in cir- 
culation. The bank mud be in the fame fituation 
with every debtor; it mud fend filver to the mint ; 
not as perhaps at prefentto be afterwards exported, 

6r to furnifh work for the mint and then to be melted 
down again, but to acquit the notes which it had 
iffued in lieu of light filver, or guineas at 2 1 (hillings. 

The creditor melts down his new filver again, fells 
it as bullion for bank notes as before , and returns 
upon the bank with a new demand. 

It is the fame thing as to this lad fuppofition, Reducing gui. 
whether the guineas be left as merchandize tofeek""’ “ 
their value, or be fixed at 20 (hillings; for no man t h e &me’« 
upon earth will give a heavy guinea for 20 (hillings making them 
prefent currency ; and if debtors were obliged to pay aco,nmoi "J’ 
at that rate, the hardfhip would be exadly the fame 
as in the foregoing fuppofition; for the difference in 
paying with heavy filver or with good guineas at 
Vol. III. G 
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so (hillings, is no more than that of 1718 7 to 1 719.9 ; 
a guinea, which weighs 1 187 grains line gold, being 
worth 1719.9 grains of fine filver, according to the 
proportion of 1 to 14^, and a pound fterling, ac- 
cording to ftatute, is worth no more than 1718.7 
grains of the fame metal. 

We may therefore conclude, that the fcheme of 
reducing guineas to 20 (hillings mud proceed upon 
the fuppofition of a new coinage of all the filver: 
without this, the fame confufion as to the coin would 
remain as formerly; a new difproportion of the me- 
tals would take place; no body would pay in gold, 
as at prefent no body will pay in filver. 


CHAP. XL 

Method of reftoring the Money -unit to the Standard of 
Elizabeth , and the Confequences of that Revolution. 

How to fix 1 COMP 2 now to the propofal of reftoring the 
lleriingatthe Bandard to that of the ftatute of Elizabeth, which 
ft«n<urd «r is in other words the fame with what has been pro- 
Qate" Etna. p 0 f ec j | n bringing down the guineas to 20 (hillings ; 

only that it implies a new coinage of all the filver 
fpecie and of all the old gold. Nothing is more eafy 
than to execute this reformation. 

I. The firft ftep is to order all coin, gold and 
filver, coined preceding a certain year, to pafs by 
weight only. 

' * / 
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II. To prefcrve the mint price of filvcr as formerly, 
at 5 s. 2 d. the ounce, and to fix that of gold at 3 /. 

14 s. 2\d. 

III . To order the pound troy ftandard filver to 
be coined as formerly, into 62 (hillings, and the 
pound of gold into 44-J- guineas. 

IV. And laft of all, to order thefe guineas to pafs 
for 20 Ihillings. 

Thus the ftandard is reftored to the value of the 
filver by the ftatute of Elizabeth, the metals are put 
at within a mere trifle of the proportion of 1 to 14^: 
all the coin in the kingdom is brought to ftandard 
weight: no profit will be found in melting or ex- 
porting one fpecies preferably to another: exchange 
will anfwer, when at par, to the real par (when right- 
ly calculated ) of either filver or gold, with nations, 
fuch as France, who obferve the fame proportions: 
and the pound fterling will remain attached to both 
the gold and filver, as before. 

The confequences of this reformation will be, that the confc. 
the pound fterling will be raifed from 1638 grains 9 “ eno * f 
fine filver (the value of the prefent worn filver cur- , ion wiI1 bl e 
rency) to 1718-7; and from 113 grains fine gold t0 r * ir * th « 
(the prefent gold currency) to 118.644; that is to * 

fay, the value of the pound fterling will be raifed 
upon both fpecies 4.9 per cent, above the value of 
the prefent. This all creditors will gain, and all 
debtors will lofe. From the day of the regulation 
the exchange upon all the places in Europe will rife 
4 9 per cent, in' favor of England , and every man 
who is abroad , and who draws for the rents of his 

eftate, will yearly gain 4.9 per cent upon his draughts 

G 2 
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or remittances made to him. Whether prices in Eng- 
land will fall in proportion I do not know; one thing 
is pretty certain, that every article bought for fo- 
reign exportation will fall ; for this good reafon, that 
merchants will not be the dupe of this innovation , 
nor will they buy with heavy money at the fame 
rate they were in ufe to buy with light. Judice will 
be done to all gentlemen whofe ancedors let their 
lands in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or at any 
time fince, when gold and filver were at the propor- 
tion of i to 14J, and when the filver coin was at its 
flandard weight. All taxes impofed by pounds, Ihil- 
lings, and pence, will be raifed ; all thofe impofed at 
fo much per cent, of the value will ftand the fame, but 
will appear to fink in the denomination ; that is, 
they will produce as much value, but fewer pounds, 
fhillings, and pence, than before. The nation will 
lofe 4.9 per cent, upon the whole capital and intereft 
of the public debts: this the creditors will gain. 
The bank will gain in its quality of creditor upon 
the public, and will lofe (together with all the ban. 
kers in England ) 4.9 per cent, upon all their circu- 
lating paper. All annuitants, landlords, and creditors 
of every denomination, whofe contrads are under 
30 years (landing, will gain. All debtors, mortgagers, 
tenants, whofe contrads are of a frefher date, will 
lofe. All merchandize whatfoever ought to fall 4.9 
percent, in its value; and every farthing any thing 
falls lefs in its price is loll to the confumers. 

Thcfe are fome of the moll evident confcqueaces 
which mud refult from this plan of reformation, and 
the nation is the bed judge how far they will con- 
tribute to her advantage. 
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Either this reafoning is juft, or all the principles I 
have laid down are falfe from the beginning. 

A wife nation, I apprehend, is aduated by a fpirit Ever^intertft 
of juftice. Every clnfs, every denomination of inha- 
bitants is equally entitled to the prote&ion of a good tied to pro. 
government. Whatever ftep of adminiftration can 
profit one fet of men, to the detriment of another, 
is ill combined: whatever ftep can do juftice to one 
fet of men who have wrongfully fuffered lofs, to 
the detriment of another who have unjuftly gained, 
is well combined. Upon thefe principles it is im- 
poflible to approve of the operation we have de- 
fcribed. It is a political hodge-podge: it is, as it 
were, throwing all the interefts of Great Britain into 
a bag, and drawing them as in a lottery. 

We muft, therefore, enter into a more particular 
examination of thofe oppofite and jarring interefts; 
we muft inquire into the interefts which have fuf- 
fered, and which continue to fuffer, from the a&ual 
debafement of the ftandard, and into thofe which 
muft fuffer upon a reftitution of it according to the 
plan propofed. When we are informed concerning 
the fufferers, we fhall eafily perceive who muft be 
the gainers. , , 

Thofe who fuffer by the debafement of the Th ° re * h ® 

nij fuffer by the 

ftandard, are . _ , debafement of 

l mo. Every perfon who is creditor in a con trad the ftandard, 

entered into before the debafement of the ftandard, 

2 do. In proportion as the diforder in the coin 

continues, and as the currency becomes lighter, 

every man who fells to merchants is a lofer. 

In a trading nation fuch as England, it is not 
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poffible that any currency can longfuflain itfelf by 
virtue of the ftamp, at a higher value than its in- 
' trinfic worth. Whoever therefore, from a habit of 
felling any particular merchandize, continues to 
confider a currency which is daily becoming lighter 
as remaining at the fame value, is deceived in his 
v dealings by every man who is intruded in the 
matter of fad. 

btnpfitVy^be T hofe , 1 think, are the only perfons who are 
rcfiitution, really lofers by the debafement of the flandard.and 
who have a right to be redrefled, 

I muff not omit however, to mention another fet 
• of people infinitely more confiderablc than both, 

who think li,t to rank therr.fclvcs in this clafs, with- 
out having the fmallefl pretcnfion to enter into it. 

'1 hefe are fuch who would be gainers, were the 
government of England to reflore theftandard upon 
the fuppofition that juftice required it, wi;hout 
giving themfelvcs the trouble to examine into the 
merits of that important queftion. 
and not the Of this clafs are all the public creditors, all en- 
ivhoie cnfiof joying any falary, penfion, or pay whatfoever for 
perfonal fervice; all annuitants, landlords, &c. In 
fhort, every man in the kingdom, fo far as he is a 
creditor upon any public or private interefl. 

But to this clafs I mull beg leave to put a quef- 
tion: What title has any perfon to receive in pay- 
ment one grain of filver or gold more than he had fli- 
pulated from his debtor at the time of contrading, 
becaufe the government of Great Britain thinks pro- 
per to make a new regulation with refped to their 
coin ? If it be true that every man has a right to com- 
plain of the debafement of the flandard fo far as he is 
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thereby defrauded of that weight of the fine metals 
which he was entitled to receive , furely every man 
has a right to complain of the rifing of the ftandard, 
who thereby becomes obliged to repay more weight 
of the fine metals than ever he received value for. 

In juftice and in common fenfe , the raifing of the 
ftandard of the coin ought never to be allowed to 
benefit any perfou but thofe who have been unjuft- 
ly fufferers by the debafement of it, nor ought it 
ever to be prejudicial to any perfon but to fuch as 
by the debafement have been unjuftly gainers. 

In every contradl where neither of the parties can whofe claim 
produce any palpable lofs fuftained by the former ou & ht ,0 be 
debafement of the ftandard, the alteration ought to gon verrion, 
have no manner of eftedt. All debts of whatever 
kind, ought to be liable to a fair converfion , as 
much as thofe contracted in guilders, florins, li- 
vres, &c. when they come to be paid in pounds fter- 
ling. The old and the new ftandards are not the 
fame , becaufe they carry the fame denominations 
of value, any more than a pin fire is a pound, becaufe 
they begin with the fame letter. 

All the world mult agree that the ftandard of 
queen Elizabeth is debafed , and that a pound fter- 
ling is no longer worth 1718. 7 grains troy fine,filver. 

Every body mud alfo agree that were the ftandard 
reftored, merchandize of every kind ought to fall 
in value. 

If therefore, after the reftitution , a perfon who acfordiuj 10 
has merchandize to buy, fliall have the privilege {nipartU»ft y . 
to porportion his price according to the change of 
money , why (hould another who is a debtor be in 
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a worfe fituation ? Why fliould permanent contrails 
be obligatory according to language, and momen- 
tary contrails , fuch as fale, be obligatory accor- 
ding to things ? 

Two people hire eachafervant, the one ftipula- 
tes to pay twenty guineas wages , the other flipu- 
jates twenty -one pounds fterling: the ftandard is 
in a Ihort time after reftored in the manner we have 
been defcribing ; can any thing be more abfurd, 
than that he who ftipulated the twenty guineas, 
fha.l be quit after the reflitution , on paying the 
twenty guineas as before , and that he who ftipulat- 
ed the twenty, one pounds fterling, ftiall be obliged 
to pay twenty -one guineas ? 

What pretenfion therefore can any roan who is 
pofleffed of a falary , an annuity , or of a bond or 
other fecurity for a fum due to him by another , 
have to be paid the fame number of pounds fterling 
ftipulated at firft, when the pound comes to be 
increased in itsintrinfic value 5 per cent, above the 
va ue it had when the obligation was contracted ? 


CHAP. XII. 

Objections flated again/I the Principles laid dawn 
m this Inquiry , and Anjwers to them. 

I Hope it will be remarked, that I do not pretend 
/Jm-.r C0,nm S the Pound troy ftandard filverintp 
. , , 1 or the making a new coinage upon the 

Old footing of 62, reducing the guineas to 20 fliil- 
bng s , and then allowing converfions from the old 
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to the new ftandard at a deduction of 5 per cent upon 
permanent contracts formerly entered into, is not a 
manifefl debafement of the value of the pound fter- 
ling, from what it was while affixed to the filver 
according to the (latute of Elizabeth. All I pretend 
to alledge is, that neither of thefe operations (which 
are nearly the fame thing) would be a debafement 
of the prefent value of the pound fterling, or of what 
it has been worth for thefe thirty years pad at lead. 

But as this opinion is by no means generally adop- 
ted , I mud now do ju (lice to its adverfaries, and fet 
before the reader the feveral objections which may 
be oppofed to it. 

Objection I. That the force of habit is fo ftrong That a pound 
in uniting the ideas of value to the denominations of b * 

coin, that a pound fterling , whether it be raifed or a , apqund, 
no , will always carry along with it the fame meafure 
of value : that merchandize will not fink in price ac- 
cording to the due proportion of the rife: that if 
converfions are fuffered , the confufion will be end- 
lefs; and that in the main, the diminution thereby 
operated upon the mimerary , will turn out a real 
diminution upon the intrinfic value. 

Obj. II. That the diforder in the proportion of That the 
the coin, and the wearing and lightnefs of the cur- 1Undatd >*»•* 
rency are not a real debafement ot the ftandard. pre f tnt> 
That the money -unit preferves its intrinfic value , b ' in e 
in virtue of the ftatute of Elizabeth which eftabliflies 
it. That it is falfe to alledgc that the Engliffi ftandard coin, 
is folely affixed to the coin, or that it has no invar- 
iable meafure to be compared with. That the pound 
fterling is really fixed to that ftatute not to the coin ; 
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and therefore that no variation of the coin , but only 
a variation of that ftatute, can change the ftandard. 
That the Obj. III. That the pound fterling is dill virtually, 
an ^ * n manyrcfpe&s worth thefilver ftatute ofEliz- 
worttii u r. abeth, although traders in bills of exchange, and 
jra.ns fine jobbers in the metals may make it appear otherwife. 

That confequently a new regulation either by the 
coinage of filvcr at 65 (hillings in the pound troy, 
or by admitting deductions of 5 per cent, upon the 
old ftandard, on pretence that a pound fterling is 
worth no more at prefent than 1648 grains of fine 
filver, is not preferring the ftandard at what it has 
been thefe thirty years, but really a debafement of 
it from the prefent value. 

Obj IV. That if the rubbing and wearing of the 
coin be faid to debafe the ftandard in fpite of all fta- 
tutes, and if every new coinage is to be regulated 
by the former grown light, in order to fupport the 
adtual value of the money- unit, it is plain , that in 
time that unit muft be reduced to nothing. 

OsJ. V. That were the meafures in common ufe, 
by wear and by fraudulent practices, rendered lefs 
than the ftandard meafures kept in the exchequer, 
it would appear manifeftly abfurd , for that reafon, 
to diminifli thefe ftandard meafures. That for the 
fame reafon, while the ftatute of Elizabeth fubfifts, 
it would be equally abfurd to diminifli the filver 
ftandard of the pound fterling. 

That the wea- Obj. VI. That debaftng the ftandard by law is 

ring of the > t . il 

coin fin, on violently invading every man s property ; that when 
rrr«Tt'at°thi the coin is debafed by circulation , the lofs only 
Sttianm falls upon him who happens to be in poflelflon of 
»and«*. he any part of it at the time it is cried down. 


That thefe 
principles 
imply 1 
progrefBve 
debafement of 
the (tandard 
every new 
toinage. 

That the fame 
argument 
holds for 
debating the 
ftandard 
meafures of 
weight, capa. 
city, &c. 
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Obj. VII. That although merchants and money- Thtt inland 
jobbers. may confider the value of a pound fterling " f ot 

according to its weight of Giver or of gold ; and bunion, or 
although exchange and the price of bullion may co,,rrc of *** 
make it appear to be at prelent of no greater value gu i ate t h t 
than 1 13 grains of fine gold, and 1638 grains of fine ftand.ir<j. 
Giver; yet ftill in inland dealings it is worth its 
ftandard weight, to wit, *718.7 grains of Giver; 
becaufe the inhabitants of England never conGder 
their money by its weight,' but by tale. The cur- 
rency by tale regards the ftandard , as currency by 
weight regards the coins thcmfelves. 

That the quantity of money which goes abroad, 
pr even the quantity of foreign dealings, is fo in- 
confiderable , when compared with domeftic circu- 
lation , that the value foreigners put upon EngliQi 
money can but very little affed the value of it in 
the country. 

OsJ. VIII, That the coin , though light , being That r**bii« 
received by the King in all the public offices for its the 
value, keeps up that value to the ftandard, not- value of the 
withftanding its being under the weight. coin - 

O IJ. IX. That the fcheme propofed is the fame That this 
with that propofed by Lowndes in 1695, fo fully Ccheme is the 
refuted by Mr. Locke, and rejeded by the decifion oVTowndcs.** 
of the nation on a parallel occafion. 

In order to leave nothing unfaid which can tend Anfwert t# 
to fet this matter in a clear light , I fhall briefly ,hefe obiec * 
give an anfwer to all thefe objedions, in the mod 
diftind manner I am capable of. I have gathered them 
from every quarter , particularly from Mr. Harris. 

I have endeavoured to ftate them in all their force, 
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and I fliall anfwer them with candor, according to 
the principles laid down, and according to uncon- 
troverted matters of fad. 

That a pound Answer to OBJECTION I. Here I reply, that no 
will be con- J, a bit any people can contrad, is ftrong enough to 
woVth bVaii blind diem with regard to their intereft. Nothing 
debton , and is fo familiar in many countries , as to raife and 
thofe whobuy. (ink arbitrarily the numerary value of the feveral 
denominations of coins ; but no fooner is the change 
made, than it beconjcs familiar, even to the children 
of twelve and fourteen years old; and any perfon 
who has had occafion to travel , mud have been 
aftoniflied at the acutenefs of the common people 
in their knowledge of the value of coins. The habit 
, of uniting ideas to old pounds fterling will , upon 

a reftitution of the ftandard only, be found in the 
heads of fellers and creditors ; buyers and debtors 
will very quickly learn to profit of a dedudion of 
5 per cent, provided they are legally authorized to 
do it. It will greatly depend upon government to 
oblige commodities to follow the juft proportion 
of their worth, by qiaking converfions of the taxes, 
new regulations of aflize , for bread, beer, &c. and 
by putting into the hands of the people convenient 
tables for that purpofe. .When the thing is once 
underftood, the execution will be eafy. 
if the ftandard AnsW. II. Could it be made out that the ftan- 
wai affixed to d ar d c f t h e p 0unc l fterling is affixed to the ftatute 
people 'would Elizabeth , and not to the coin , this objedion 
be obliged to would be invincible. But were the matter fo , the 
pay by weight, payment of all obligations might be exaded by 
weight of filver ; becaufe the ftatute regulates 
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nothing elfe. A man owes me a thoufand pounds, he 
makes me a legal offer of filver or gold coin to the 
current value , were the ftandard affixed to that 
ftatute , I fhould have the privilege to refufe both 
the current fpecies, if light or ill proportioned, 
and demand of him to weigh me down 1718700 
grains of fine filver , or 1858060 grains weight of 
the nation’s filver coin. , 

As this is not the cafe, the ftandard is not affixed 
to the ftatute of Elizabeth ; confequently, not affixed 
to an invariable meafure, confequently, muft vary 
according as the coin varies , to which alone it is 
by law attached. 

Answ. III. That if it is laid , that the pound No body can 
fterling is in any cafe of the value of 1718. 7 grains be obl, ’s ed 
of fine filver, I am entitled to alk who can force pay . ,7 ‘ 8 ’ 7 

’ n ■ ■ , • grains of fine 

any man in Great Britain to pay him at that rate ? niver for a 

But if it be true on the contrary, that there is nod ponndfteriinj, 

any pound fterling due within that kingdom which 

may not be legally acquitted with 1 1 3 grains of 

fine gold, or with 1638 grains of fine filver, then 

I am authorized to ftate the prefent value of the 

pound fterling at that rate. If this be the cafe } 

then the addition of one grain of filver or of gold 

more, in a new coinage, neceffarily implies a rai- 

fing of the ftandard. 

Answ. IV. This objection lies againft the rub- That it is not 
bing of the coin , not againft the regulation of the the re R a,Jtio " 
have frequently oblerved , that tt is the but the dtfor. 
rubbing of the coin which of itfelf debafes the der oftheeoin 


ftandard , in fpite of the ftatute as it ftands , but 
not in fpite of what it might be. 


which mud 
debate the 
ftandard. 
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There is no doubt , that as long as any nation 
permits her current coin to pafs below the ftandard 
•weight, by virtue of the (lamp, (he by that negleft, 
opens a door to the debafement of the ftandard 
and totally difappoints that part of the ftatute which 
regulates the weight ; confequently the aft of making 
:t new coinage afterwards, at the then debafed value, 
is not of itfelf a new debafement. 

The new coinage, in that cafe, is a temporary 
interruption put to the circulation of coin unequally 
worn , which is what occafions, more than any 
thing, the progreflive debafement of the ftandard; 
but it js no new debafement in itfelf, nor is it any 
prefervative againft debafements for the future. 

If it be not provided by ftatute, that debtors (hall 
make good the weight of the coin with which they 
pay, in one way or other, of neccflity the ftate 
mud either go on regularly debafing her ftandard 
every new coinage, or be obliged to raife it by jerks,' 
to the detriment of all the debtors who have con- 
trafted during the preceding debafement. 

That people Answ. V. The comparifon between the ftandard 
are obliged weights j n the exchequer, with the ftandard of the 
theTan^Ird^ P oun d fterling. is not juft. If a merchant offers me 
eeeiRht, but grain, bullion, or cloth, by a meafure which is not 
are not obliged 0 f the legal content , weight, or length , 1 may 

iiandard Y re f u ^ c **• ® have even an ,aftion againft him for* 

pound. fraudulent dealing, in cafe l (hall have unwarily 

accepted of the merchandize. But I cannot reclaim 
(as has been faid) the meafure of the money -unit 
according to the ftatute. 

No>y let raefuppofe, that for 40 years no acccfs 
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could be got to the Ilandard meafures of the ex- 
chequer, that during this time all the meafures of 
the nation Ihould be debafed ; that notwithftanding 
this , the landlords over all England fliould con- 
tinue to flipulate their rents in grain , by the de- 
bafed bulhel of their refpe&ivc counties : if after 
40 years of fuch confufion , the exchequer Ihould 
be opened, and all meafures fitted to the ftandards, 

■would it not be a horrid piece of injuftice not to 
allow both landlords and farmers who had entered 
into leafcs within the 40 years, the liberty of con- 
verting their rents from the debafed to the / lan - 
dard bulhel. 

Ans\v. 'VI. This objection proceeds -entirely on That the loB 
the fuppofition , that it is the altering the flatute , “ pon ll?ht 
and not the rubbing of the com , or the changing called in d0 „ 
the proportion of the market price of the metals which not fair upon 
dcbafes the Ilandard. the poOiffors. 

Were that propofitiorr true , the confequencc 
drawn from it would be true alfo, to wit, that the 
lofs by the wearing of the coin remains entirely 
fufpended until the worn coin is all at once cried 
down. But if I can prove, that the wearing of the 
coin does not fall upon the perfon in whofc hands 
it is found when cried down , except only fo far 
as it happens to be below the mean weight of the 
whole currency; or fo far as the perfon is a debtor, 
and unjuflly obliged , by an arbitrary law , to pay 
what he had received in light , with heavy coin. 

If this , I fay , be true, I hope it will follow, that 
there is not the lead force in this objection. This 
confequencc is plain. 
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It is certain, that by the wearing of the coin there 
is a lofs incurred by fomebody ; if it be proved 
that it is not incurred by the perfon in whofe hands 
the light coin is found when cried down , it muft 
follow , that it has already fallen proportionally 
upon thofe who , in the mean time , have been 
confidering it as of the ftandard value , while it 
has been really below it. 

Here follows the proof of this propofition. 

1 fhall fuppofe the filler coin of Great Britain is 
adlually fo worn as to be 5 per cent, lighter than its 
flandard weight at a medium. If at that time the 
filver is ordered to be recoined of the flandard 
weight , I fay the currency, after the coinage, will 
be 5 per cent, better than before. Ought not then 
all merchandize to fall 5 per cent, in Value upon 
this revolution. 

Two men (A) and (B) have, the day before toe 
calling in of the light fpecie, each a thoufand pounds 
fterling of it in tale ; (A) goes to market and % buys 
corn with his thoufand pounds, (B) keeps his coin,- 
and next day is obliged to carry it to the mint j 
where he fells it at 5 per cent, difeount ; that is , 
for nine hundred and fifty pounds of new heavy 
filver coin. (B) after this operation goes to market; 
and finding grain fallen in the price 5 per cent, he 
with his nine hundred and fifty pounds buys juft 
as much as (A) had bought the day before with his 
thoufand pounds. I afk what lofs (B) has fuffered in 
carrying his filver to the mint? 

But if we fuppofe the thoufand pounds in filver 
tale money, which (B) had, to be worn more than. 

at 
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at the rate of 5 per cent, then he would lofe all the 
difference; becaufe the price of things would fall 
only according to the general proportion of the rife 
upon the value of the currency: but on the other 
hand , he would gain upon the fuppofition that 
his thoufand pounds fhould happen to be lefs 
worn than the 5 per cent. 

Can any thing, therefore, be more abfurd, than 
to appoint by law, that one, who fhall at this time 
happen to be indebted for a thoufand pounds {hall 
be obliged to pay his thoufand pounds in heavy 
money, when he had borrowed it in light. 

We have feen how (B) in buying corn with nine 
hundred and fifty pounds of the new coin, got as 
much as (A) had got the day before with his thou- 
fand. But fuppofe they had both bought grain the 
day before the crying down of the coin, (A) with 
his money, (B) with a note payable next day, how 
abfurd mull any law be, which fhould oblige (B), 
for one day’s credit, to pay at the rate of 5 per 
tent, increafe of price ; and this becaufe of the ac- 
cident of calling in of the money : an event he 
could neither forefee or prevent. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that while the 
coin of a nation is upon the decline from the ftan- 
dard value of the unit (as it ought to be preferved 
by fome invariable rneafure ) thofe only through 
whofe hands it circulates , lofe upon what they 
have, in proportion to the debafement of the ftan-* 
dard, while the coin remains in their hands. That nianJ 

AnsW. Vll. It has been faid, and I think proved, deaIingJ can . 
that in a trading nation , fuch as England is , not rapport 
\oi. 111. H th * 
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where there 
■re money, 
johbert or 
foreign com- 
merce. 


nothing can long fupport the value of the money-unit 
(while affixed entirely to the coin , and while 
coinage is free) above the intrinfic value of the 
metals contained in it. I mud now (how how the 
operations of foreign trade have the effed of re- 
gulating the value of the currency , in the hands 
even of thofc who ccnfider coin merely as money 
of accompt ; who give it and receive it by tale; 
and who never attend to the circumftances of 
weight , or proportion between the metals. 

The price of commodities , in a trading nation, 
is not fettled by private convention, but by market 
prices. Foreign markets regulate the price of grain, 
which regulates , in a great meafure, that of every 
other thing; and the price of grain is regulated by 
the value which other nations pay for the pound 
fteiling, by which the grain is bought. If, there- 
fore, the lightnefs of the coin debafes the value of 
the pound fterling in foreign markets, it mud, for 
the fame reafon, raife the price of the grain bought 
with thefc pounds fterling ; becaufe the value of 
the pound fterling has no influence upon the value 
of grain abroad. T he domeftic competition between 
the merchants in the buying of the grain at home , 
informs the farmers of its value abroad ; and they, 
without combination of circUiTiftances , efteem it 
and fell it for inland confumption, at a value pro- 
portioned to what it bears in foreign markets; that 
is to fay, proportioned to the adtial value of the 
coin. Thus linglilh farmers, although in buying 
and felling they do not attend to the weight of the 
coin, regulate their prices exa&ly as if they did. 

I jtfk, W hat is meant by this expreflion , that the 
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lightnefs of the coins is no ways confidered in any oj 
our internal dealings with one another. Currency by 
- tale refers only to the legal Jlandard , as currency by 
weight doth to the coins themf elves ? | E (lay upon 
money, Part 2d, p. 79.) Will a perfon who con- 
fiders his light {billing as a ftandard coin , buy 
more with it than if he confidered it by its weight? 
Will any man in England fell cheaper to a porter, 
who never confidered his fiiilling farther than to 
look at the King’s head, than he would to a Jew, 
who has had his {billing in a fcale, and who knows 
to the fraction of a grain what it weighs ? Which 
way , therefore , (in a trading nation ) can money 
poflibly be worth more than its weight ? I com* 
prebend very well how one fiiilling may be better 
than another to a money -jobber ; but I cannot 
conceive how any fiiilling whatever, which paffes 
by tale, be it light or weightyj can ever be worth 
more than according to the mean weight of the 
prefent currency. People , therefore , who know 
nothing of the value of money, may lofe by giving 
away their heavy, coin ; but 1 cannot fee how ever 
they can gain in their inland dealings, or how they 
Can ever circulate their light com for more than the 
value of the prefent currency. 

We may , therefore, lay down the following 
principles: t mo. That, in a trading nation fuch as 
Great Britain , where coinage is free , the value of , 
tale -money is exadtly in proportion to the mean 
weight of the whole currency. 2 do , That the mo-* 
ney-unit being only affixed to the coin, is exafll/ 
m proportion to its weight. 3 tio , That wheri t h* 

H * 
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intrinfic value of all the coin is not in the exaft 
proportion of its denomination , the operations of 
trade will ftrikethe average , or mean proportional. 
4 to , That when this is done , thofe who pay by- 
tale, in coin which is worth more than the mean 
proportion, are really Infers ; and thofe who pay by 
tale in coin below that value , are really gainers , 
whether they know it or not. 

That public AnsW. VIII. The authority given to coin , by 
currency its being every where received in the Kings offices, 
fupportt the - s ent j re |y confined to its currency , and not to its 
"'°L value. The confcquence of its being received at 
the value of the exchequer according to tale , makes coin which 
the pound j s not W orth a pound fterling pafs as if it were fo. 
fterimg. This debafcs the value of the pound , but gives 
no additional value to the coin. Is not this debafing 
the ftandard by authority , fincc it may oblige a 
creditor who lent roo/. to accept of 95/100 of the 
value , as a legal payment. 

The pounds fterling paid into the exchequer are 
no better, nor will they buy more of any commo- 
dity, than the worft pound fterling that ever came 
out of the hands of a money -jobber ; and therefore 
contribute nothing to keep up the value of the coin. 
Merchants who know the value of coin , are thofe 
who regulate prices ; and the public fale of one 
hundredth , nay of one thoufandth part of a com- 
modity fold by retail through all the nation , is 
fufficient to regulate the price of it every where. 
If this be true, to fuppofe that a pound fterling 
being regulated by ftatute : can add any thing to 
its value ; or that my right is left unviolatcd, whea 
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I have been every day for thefe forty years giving 
my pound for what I ought to buy for 19 (hillings 
of Queen Elizabeth’s ftandard , is as ideal a repre- 
fentation of the value of right as any thing I have 
ever heard. 

If it be faid , that this right implies a title to be 
indemnified by a reformation, or a reftitution of 
the ftandard , for the lofs I have fuftained by the 
gradual debafement of it: I reply, that a (late mud 
examine the nature of my claim, and do me juftice, 

■without all doubt; but it does not follow as a 
confequence, that becaufe a creditor in an old con- 
trad has been a lofer by his debtor , that therefore 
all the creditors in the nation (hould (hare in the 
benefit of his reftitution, at the expenfe of debtors, 
from whom they have fuffered no lofs. 

Answ. IX. 1 own the fcheme propofed is pretty That the , 
much the fame with that propofed by Mr. Lown- fthem « 
des ; and I mull here give a fatisfa&ory anfwer 
how a projedl fo folidly refuted in 1695 , can pof- W j t h that of 
fibly be eligible in 1760. Lowndes. 

Firft then, I fay, that the queftion was not then Lowndes 
underftood. Mr. Lowndes put it upon a wrong r * ar ° ned 
ilfue , and fupported his argument upon wrong princi p| e ,. 
principles. He infilled, that his fcheme implied no 
debafement of the former ftandard. He aferibed the 
rife of the price of bullion to the rife of the intrinfic 
value of filver, and not to the lightnefs of the coin 
with which it was bought. He always fuppofed , 
that the (lamp , and not the fubftance , made the 
currency. A light (hilling and a heavy one were 
both (hillings , according to him. He propofed 

H 3 
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reducing the weight of the filver coin 20 per cent. 
below the ftandard of Elizabeth , becaufe he was 
afhamed to propofc more ; but a reduction of 33 
per cent, or rather jo , would hardly have brought 
the pound fterling to the mean value of the filver 
currency at that time. 

KrrVe atten. Mr. Locke , on the other hand , fuppofed the 
* Kl th^'ruu'* w h°l e difpute to reft upon one point, to wit, 
cur<i, without Whether or not^Mr Lowndes’s fchcme implied a 
attending to debafement of the ftandard ? He reafuned upon 
thecou&juen p oun( j p r j nc jp| cs f and with good fenfe; but he did 

not turn his attention to the only object which fixes 
ours at prefent, to wit, the interefts of thofe who 
are engaged in permanent cdntracis. 

Mr. Lowndes’s great argument for reducing the 
ftandard was, that filver bullion was rifen to 6 s 5 d. 
per ounce, {that is , that it might have been bought 
with 77 pence oj Jliillings of j?part of a pound troy) 
and therefore he was of opinion, that the pound troy 
Ihould be coined into 77 (hillings; which wasdimi- 
nifhing the value of the pound fterling about 20 per 
cent, or i. Mr. Locke anfwered him very well, that 
the 77 pence were paid in clipped money, and that 
thofe 77 pence were not in weight above 62 pence 
ftandard coin. Thisanfweris quite fatisfadlory. But 
I afk, whether Mr. Locke would have been of opi. 
nion that any man who had borrowed 1000/. fter- 
ling in this clipped money, ought to have been 
obliged, upon a reformation of the ftandard, to pay 
back icoo l. fterling in ftandard weight ? Thefe gen- 
♦ tlemen, Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Locke; examined 
yery flightly the influence which altering the ftan- 
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dard might have upon the interefl: of debtors and 
creditors; which is the only confederation that makes 
thereformation difficult to adjuft at prefent. So great 
an influence in every political matter has the change 
of circumftances ! Credit then was little known ; con- 
fequently the mafs of debts in England was fmall : 
now it is univerfally eftabliflied,and the mafs of debts 
adtive and paflive is very great, and forms a very 
conliderable interefl in Great Britain. 

In thofe days the landed interefl , and the interefl 
of the crown, were only attended to. Trade at that 
time was almoft at a flop, and had been ruined by 
a piratical war. The evil was paft a remedy, confift- 
ent with juftice. Credit was very low, and daily 
declining, and demanded an inftant reformation of 
the coin. Reftoring the ftandard was the moft favo- 
rable, both for the landed interefl and the exchequer ; 
and fo it was gone into. The nation, and every debt- 
or, was robbed by their creditors ; but they did not 
perceive it; and what we do not fee, feems to do us 
no harm. The queflion, therefore, is very different : 
circumftances muft conftantly be examined, and ac- 
cording to thefe every political queflion muft be 
decided. 

I have already obferved, how the introdudion of 
milled coin had the effed of introducing the clipping 
of that part which had been coined with the hammer. 
Guineas, at the revolution, (if I am well informed) 
palled for 21 (hillings and fixpence. Gold was then 
to filver, overall Europe, rather above the pro- 
portion of 1 to 1 5 , as appears by the famous regu- 
lation in 1693, called the convention of Leipzick , 
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when the German coinage was fettled; and it ap- 
pears alfo by the proportion obferved in France ; and 
in Spain it was Rill higher, being as i to i6* At 
this rate we may be certain , that at the revolution 
the Englifh filver was Randard weight; becaufe the 
guinea being left to feek its own price above 20 (hil- 
lings, the Ratue value, did not rile above ^1 (hillings 
6 pence , which marks the proportion to have been 
as 15.6 is to 1. The guinea, therefore, would not 
have failed to have rifen higher, had the filver coin 
been light. / 

From 169a to 1695, that is, in three years time , 

( Locke’s Farther Confid. p. 74. ) the progrefs of clip- 
ping went on with fuch rapidity , that guineas rofe 
from 21 (hillings 6 pence, to 30 (hillings; and accor- 
ding to a very feniible letter which lies before me, 
figned G. D. and printed in 1695, entitled, A Letter 
from an Englifh merchant at Amjlerdam , to his friend 
in London , I find there was at that time no deter- • 
minate value at all for the pound Rerling : fo great 
was the difference of the currencies ! As a proof, ho 
fays , that 1 00 pounds Jlerling in filver , which ought to 
weigh 3 q pounds troy , weighed then commonly between 
14 and 18. At which rate guineas were very cheap 
»t 30 fhillings: they were worth above 40 (hillings ; 
and Davenant fays, that five millions then borrowed 
by the Rate did not produce the value of two milli- 
ons and a half. 

It would be foreign to the prefent purpofe t® enter 
into a particular difquifition , in order to (how the 
difference between the political Rate of England thep, 
apd at prefent: letitfuffjee to remark ip 'general, 
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I. That there was then no poffibility of determi- 

ning what the current value of a pound fterling was* 
It varied every month , and was daily declining. At 
prefent it is nearly of the fame ftandard as it has been 
for many years.. - v 

II. The money-unit then had nothing topreferve 
it at any determinate value. Thefilver, to which 
it was affixed, was clipped three times in a year , 
while the gold fought its value as a commodity. At 
prefent the gold cannot vary: the guinea is fixed , 
and mull pafs for 21 Ihillings, let the filver be ever 
fo light ; and this gives a determinate value to the 
pound fterling. 

III. In 1695, the whole diforder had been coming 
on with rapidity ; at prefent it has advanced with 
imperceptible fteps : confequently , 

IV. At that time the number of permanent con- 
tracts which ftretched beyond the aera of the debafe- 
ment of the ftandard, were many ; at prefent they 
are few. 

V. In 1695, a money ’d intereft was hardly known. 
The rich had their money in their chefts ; now they 
have it in their pocket-book. 

VI. The difference between the currency and the 
legal ftandard in 1695, was one half: at prefent it 
is one twentieth. 

VII. The debts of the nation did not then exceed 
12 millions: now they exceed 140 f. 

VIII. Many fums then had been borrowed on 
affignnaents of certain branches of the excife, the 
amount of which was uncertain, and deficiencies 
(which in fuch cafes are unavoidable) were not 

t In 17 66. 
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made good to the creditors. At prefer.t all is paid 
in determinate fums of pounds ftcrling. 

IX. Andlaftly, the queftion was not underflood. 
Locke and Lowndes felt , but did not fee diftindly, 
■wherein the difference of their fentiments confid- 
ed : and thofe who only feel never defcribe with 
perfpicuity. 

It was then generally imagined that a pound could 
never be more than a pound ; but at pre Tent people 
know how to reckon coin by grains, and fee clearly 
that 1718 is more than 1638. 

For thcfe reafons I apprehend, that a fcheme, 
fimilar to that propofcd by Mr. Lowndes, may now 
be mentioned without offence ; that the people of 
Great Britain are juft now as good judges of what 
is for their intereft, as they were in 1695. And if 
the decifion of a former parliament is alledged in 
favor of the old ftandard, 1 anfwer , that fuch argu- 
ments are only good, when people are difpofed to 
pay a greater deference to the fentiments of their 
fathers than their own ; which I am apt to believe 
is not the cafe at prefent. 

If thefe anfwers are found fatisfadory, we may 
conclude, that in whatever way thediforder of the 
Britifh coin is removed, the change ought to be 
made in fuch a manner as neither to benefit or to 
prejudice any, but fuch as have loft or gained by 
the debafement of the ftandard. Left, however, that 
thefe anfwers fhould be perplexing only , without 
drawing convidion along with them , ( which in 
matters of difpute is frequently the cafe ) I fhall fay 
fomething farther ppon this fubjed, with a view to 
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reconcile two opinions, which are perhaps more 
oppofite in appearance than in reality. 

1 have already apprized the reader, that I pretend 
to reafon only upon principles, not upon exad in- 
formation of fads. Circumftances which are hid from 
me, will neverthelefs work their full effed, and may 
render the beft deduced principles delufive, when, 
without attending to them, we pretend to draw 
conclufions. 

Now, fuch circumftances intheprefent cafe there 
muft certainly be ; otherwife every body in England 
would agree, that the ftandard is at prefent adually 
debafed , and that the reftitution of it would effec- 
tually be raifing it from what is has been for thefe 
many years. Upon this fuppofition, the confequences 
we have drawn muft be allowed by every body to 
be juft and natural. \ 

Nothing, I think, is more certain, than that all 
men would be of the fame opinion upon every pro- 
pofition, were fuch propofttions well underftood , 
and did all parties make the application of them to 
the fame objed, and in the fame fenfe.. 

If this be true, let me try to give a reafon how it 
happens that there are differentfentiments in England 
upon the method of reftoring the ftandard. 

I. Firft then , the queftion is not underftood; and The queftion 
the principal thing which obfcures people’s ideas J J n ot d ^ ( |* 11 
concerning it, is their conftantly attending to the flood, 
denominations of the money of accompt , inftead of 
attending to the denominations of the coin. Thefe 
two things are univerfally confounded/ A pound 
fterling is always a pouncf fterling, po doubt; but 
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the grains of filver which compofe one pound fter- 
ling are not the fame in number with thofe which 
compofe every pound fterling. Now, the moment 
money is realized in the metals, and that the ftan- 
dard meafure of value is affixed to them , let them 
be worn or not , it is very evident that nothing but 
the grains of the metal in the feveral pieces can re- 
prcfent the fcale by which the coin becomes a mca- 
fure of value. Whenever, therefore, people lofe 
fight of this undoubted truth , and begin to meafure 
by the denominations of the ideal money of accompt, 
without examining whether that value be exadUy 
realized or not, it is juft the fame thing as if they 
were to meafure a length upon a plan without ad- 
jufting their compares to the fcale, and upon a bare 
fuppofition that the opening they had , by accident 
might anfwer to the length they were to meafure. 
The true eha- H. The ftate , in every country almoft , is negli- 
ebange^in "the ? en ^ * n inftru&ing the people of the confequences 
ftandani if not of every variation in the coin; and like wife negli- 
attended to. g Cnt providing againft the inconveniences which 
refult from all changes in thofe matters. It is not to 
be fuppofed that the common people can exadtly 
comprehend the confequences of making a pound 
fometimes confift of more filver and fometimes of 
lefs. When the pieces are heavy however , they 
weigh them in their hand, and fay this is good money ; 
but when they find that they muft give as much in 
tale of this good money to pay their debts, as if it 
had been light, they feel a regret, but they do not 
fee the injuftice of fuch a regulation. 

Farther, when people find that upon a reforma- 
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tion of the coin they are (fill obliged to acquit their 
obligations with the fame denominations as before, is 
it not very natural for fellers to infill upon having the 
former prices for all forts of commodities. This is 
the reafon why the univerfal experience of France 
( which nation has been more accuftomed to vari- 
ations in their coin , than England ) proves that mer- 
chandize does not immediately rife and fall according 
to the variations of the coin. But the operations of 
foreign trade , which are immediately felt and pro- 
fited of by the trading part of the nation, infen- 
fibly affect the dealings of the body of the people, 
and produce, after a certain time, thofe effedts, 
which ought to have followed immediately upon 
the innovation. 

Now it is very certain that the principles we have Princtpi«swiu 
been laying down will not, in practice, anfwcr , op " a |* 
itnlefs the Bate (hould lend a hand , both by jnftruc- wiihont the 
ting their fubjedts in the nature of the change in- of 

tended , and by interpofing their authority to fee a 
juftice done among them. 

Thofe who oppofe the dodtrine we have been w hen people 
laying down, go upon the fuppofition that the law “nelnMher 
ought to order all obligations to be acquitted accor- they toon 
ding to their denomination after the reformation of a8 " c 
theftandard. I go upon the fuppofition that it is jufl 
they (hould be acquitted according to the intrinfic 
value. Where then lies the difference between our 
fentiments? We are of the fame opinion, as to the 
main queftion : for were it true that prices were not 
to fink 5 per cent after the reformation, I (hould be the 
lafi man to propofe, that debtors oughttobe allowed 
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converfions in paying with the new ftandard ; 
and I fuppofe that thofe who fupport the contrary 
fentiment would be juft as little inclined to oppofe 
a convcrfion , upon the fuppofitiun that ninety-five 
pounds , after the fuppofed reformation, were to be 
equivalent, to all intents and purpofes , to a hundred 
at prefent. 

III. The cleared and the beft rer.foners I have 
met with upon this fubjcct, are apt upon fomc oc- 
caftons to confound the two fpccies of circula- 
tion which we have endeavoured carefully to diftin- 
guifli ; to wit, the involuntary which takes place in 
acquitting contracts already made , with the volun- 
tary which takes place in common fales. As an 
example of this, and as a means of reconciling opi- 
nions, and not with any intention of entering upon 
refutations, 1 fliall here extra# a paffage from Mr. 
Harris upon coins. Part II. p. q6. and infert in 
Italics what 1 think will explain the difference be- 
tween our fentiments. 

“You affirm (fays he) that if the rate of a guinea: 
“ be reduced one (hilling , there would be a lofs 
“ of the one-and-twentieth part upon all the gut- 
“ neas in the nation;” (yes', as often as debtors 
might be obliged to give them to their creditors for 
pounds / Jerling ) “but that there would be no lofs 
“ at all upon guineas, if they were ordered to pafs 
“ for twenty-one fiiillingS, having in them no more 
“ filver than there is at prefent in twenty ftan'daref 
“ {hillings. ” (no , certainly ; beCavfe the debtor would 
pay his debt with the fame number oj guineas which 
he had borrowed.) “Strange, very ft range indeed. 
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“ that there (hould be fuch magic in the word 
“ (hilling, and the number twenty-one, as to make 
“ the fame thing, only calling it by different names, 
“ have fuch different effe&s ! It is fcarce neceffary 
8 to take any farther notice of fuch a mere jingle 
“ of words ; but out of tendernefs to thefe young 
8 logicians , but more out of regard to thofe who 
** may be deceived by them, if any fuch there can 
H be, I (hall endeavour to fhow, that our fcheme is 
“ more favorable to them than their own. 

“ It is felf- evident that the nation would notlofe 
“ one farthing upon all the gold it exported , by a 
8 redu&ion of the mint price of gold : for this re- 
“ du&ion would not in the lead debafe the intrinfic 
tc quality of the gold, and every guinea that went 
u into foreign parts , would fetch there as much 
“ afterwards, as it doth at prefent.” 

What 1 have put in Italics clears up the opinion 
which the author endeavours to refute. He feems 
much furprifed to find magic concealed under the 
word J lulling , and twenty-one , whereas there are 
no words more magical in all the jargon of aftro- 
Iogy than in thefe, and in every term relating to the 
denominations of money of accompt. Is it not very 
magical, that the fame quantity of filver at prefent 
found in twenty, one light fhillings, being coined 
into twenty ftandard fhillings, fhould only acquit 
a pound fterling of debt, and that were it coined 
again into twenty-one fhillings, it would acquit 
one pound one (hilling of debt? Nay more, were 
it coined into a hundred (hillings, it would acquit 
a debt of five pounds. 
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The doclrine , therefore, which the author en- 
deavours to combat in this place, is not fo ridicu- 
lous as it appeared to him; but he has not; in this 
place , attended to the difference between paying 
what one owes , and buying merchandize in the 
courfe of foreign trade. Let me illuftrate this by 
an example. 

I come to my creditor with a guinea, and I fay, 
I owe you twenty -one (hillings; there you have 
them. No , fays my creditor , that piece is but 
twenty, by the new regulation ; I mufl have one 
(lulling more. There is no rcafoning here , the de- 
nomination of the coin mud decide between us, not 
the weight, not the intrinfic value of what I had 
borrowed. But I go to a (hop to buy a hat , the 
hatter a(ks twenty (hillings ; I offer him a guinea 
and demand a (hilling to be returned; fays the 
hatter, That guinea is worth but twenty (hillings: 
Very well, fay I, if my piece of gold is worth no 
more than 20 (hillings , your hat was, yederday , 
worth a (hilling lefs than it, and, confequently, to day 
is worth no more than 19 (hillings. 

In the lad example, magic has no effed, and to 
fuch cafes Mr. Harris has only attended in the 
paffage cited; but in the fird . the magical word 
of a ftatute , is capable to undo one half of the 
nation ; although their ruin does not imply the 
exportation of a (hilling out of the kingdom, or 
any benefit to foreigners, unlcfs they be creditors 
to Great Britain. 

IV. The fentiments which the people of England 
generally form upon this fubjed , are direded by 

thofe 
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thofe of the higher eludes. Thefe gre all of the clafs of predominant, 
creditors, and very naturally retain fentiments ana-* D<l 

1 I • ■ n T c r . nes the opi* 

logous to their own interelt. I am far from mu- nion of a 
nuating any thing here to the prejudice of this clafs; nation, 
all I mean is, that upon an obfeure point, people 
lean naturally to that fide which favors themfelves, 
efpecially when the nation’s intereft and the intereft 
of juftice, do not evidently declare againftit. 

1 call the higher dalles of a people creditors; 
becaufe they live upon a fortune already made, and 
draw their income from permanent contradls : and 
-thofe are the debtors, who are bound on the op- 
pofite fide of fuch contracts. Befides thefe two in- 
terefts , there is another which can never be at the 
mercy of any arbitrary regulation as to money : 
thofe , to wit, who live upon their induftry , and 
who enter into no contract but that of fale : they 
regulate their prices according to the intrinfic value 
of the coin at the time; whereas the others who 
are engaged in permanent contra&s, muft regulate 
their’s according to the words of their contradl, and 
the interpretation which the law puts upon thofe 
words. Every man, therefore, whofe fortune is 
already made, either in land, money, or falary, 
has an intereft in feeing the ftandard raifed , and 
thofe who are bound in permanent contradfs with 
them, are thofe only who can be hurt by it. 

Farther, the higher claftes in Great Britain have 
always the penning of the law. Is it then furprifing, 
to find the intereft of creditors conftantly attended 
to , in new regulations of the ftandard ? When 
Princes arbitrarily dsbafe the ftandard, they debafid 
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it becaufe at fuch a time they are virtually in the 
'clafs of debtors : their expenfe then exceeds their 
income. On the contrary , when wars come to 
ceafe, and when their expenfcs are reduced within 
the compafs of their revenue, they raife the ftandard ; 
becaufe they become then of the clafs of creditors. 

This principle is a key to all the myftcry of the 
railing and finking of the numerary value of the 
French coin in former times , before public credit , 
was eftablifhed among them. 

Now let us apply this reafoning to the prefent cafe. 

Since in all changes upon the coin we find (of 
late) theintereft of creditors conftantly attended to 
in Great Britain , is it not very natural for people 
to reafon upon the fuppofition that there is no in- 
juftice in raifing the ftandard ; and is it not natural 
to fuppofe that government will adt upon the fame 
principles in their future regulations of the ftandard, 
as upon the laft occafion in 1695 ? Every one, 
therefore, whofe fortune is made, finds it bis in- 
tereft to have the ftandard brought back to what it 
was formerly; and he docs not perceive the injury 
fuch a regulation would do to his debtors. On the 
other hand, the merchants fee plainly that if this 
ftandard ftiould be reftored upon an imaginary prin. 
ciple of juftice, the prices of commodities will not 
fall as they ought to do; and as foreign trade re« 
quires they ftiould ; they are therefore againft raifing 
the ftandard, becaufe it will be a prejudice to trade, 
a clog upon exportation , and therefore a lofs to 
themfclves. 

This, 1 think, very naturally accounts for the 
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difference of opinion among the people ofjingland, 
upon a matter of very general concern, and nothing 
is fo cafy as to reconcile all thofc interefts by doing 
juftice to every one, and injuflice to none. 

As an illullration of this fubjedt, I fliall cite a A PP iicarion of 
recent example of a change made in the circulation principles to 
of Dutch ducats , executed by that wife nation , ‘ be ^ ehan c» ^ 

' feemingly in diredt oppofition to the principles here the DlItc h with 
laid down , and exadtly confiftent with thofe we refpea to their 
ole endeavouring to explode. «»*»• 

The States General lately called down all the 
light ducats, and ordered them to go by weight, 
as bullion , without making any allowance to fuch 
as might fuffer by it. 

This regulation * and a new coinage of ducats, 
had the immediate effedt of raifing the value of that 
fpecies of current money; confequently , it may be 
faid , that debtors by that regulation have been 
proportionally hurt, by an adt of one of the wifeft 
governments in Europe, if our principles are ad- 
mitted to be juQ. Cut before this conclufion can be 
drawn, circumllances mull be examined. 

Ducats in Holland are the price , not the meafure 
of value, having no fixed legal denomination. The 
current filver coin is what the Hate , and ail the 
mercantile intcrefl attend to : and in proportion as 
this current filver coin or bank fpecies is become 
light, the agio upon that currency has lifen. The 
agio then, in combination with every currency, 
furnifhes an invariable meafure for value, as well 
as the bank money of Amflerdam ; and to that ever / 
one attends who regards his intercfl. 
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The Rate, therefore , by this arbitrary meafure , 
or fudden revolution on the ducats , did not hurt 
any debtor ; becaufe debtors never were obliged to 
give ducats in payment. 

Will any one fay that the Dutch filver currency, 
now that the agio is high , is of equal value in 
inland dealings as formerly when it was low : and 
mud not the fame argument hold with refped to 
the currency of Great Britain , although no fuch 
thing as agio be there known? Or will it be faid, 
that becaufe the Dutch , who have an invariable 
meafure of value independent of their coin , make 
an arbitrary operation upon their currency, which 
is only price; that therefore the Englifli, who have 
no invariable meafure of value independent of their 
coin, may make a fimilar operation upon theirs? 
ah decifidns Thus it is that citcumftances influence our deci- 
in political fions upon all political matters; and principles welt 
q*< itions de- deduced do not ceafe to be true , although they 
citcuniftTn'ces a PP car contradictory to experience , in cafes where 
every circumflance is not exactly known. For this 
reafon, I fliall be very far from deciding as to the 
part proper to be taken by the Bririfh government; 
I go no farther than to point out plain principles; 
it is the bufmefs of ftatefmen to apply them accord- 
ing to circumflances. 

I ’ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

In what Senfe the Standard may be Jaid to have been 
debafed by I, aw , and in what Senfe it may be /aid 
to have fuffered a gradual Debafement by the Ope- 
ration of political Caufcs. 

In the courfe of this inquiry, the ftandard has Thefe propofi. 
been reprefented fometiroes as having been debafed ‘ ion *»rP«« 
by law, above thirty years ago, to 113 grains tine ' ontradlaoty ■ 
gold, at which it remains at prefent , and fometimcs 
as having gradually declined for thefe many years. 

Thefe propofitions are true , though they appear 
inconfiftent, or at leaft inaccurate; and they muft 
now be fet in a clear light. 

1 have had no opportunity of tracing the progrefe 
of the variations as to the price of the metals in 
the Englilh market from the beginning of this cen- 
tury ; and to fupply the want of exact obfervation, 

1 have gone upon the following fuppofitions : 1. That 
while the guineas were left to find their own value 
(being regulated by the law below their worth, 
and not being confidered as a lawful money) they 
naturally would fix themfelves according to the 
market proportion of the metals. 2 That, at the 
time the ftandard was affixed to the guineas in 
conjunction with the filver, and both were made 
lawful money, the value of the guineas was exactly 
inquired into and regulated at theitprecife value. 

From thefe circumftances I conclude , that after Debated byUw 
this affixing the flandard to both fpecies, the leaft wh '“ * ffixed 

, to the gold. 
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variation in tlie proportion of the metals mud have 
had the effect of throwing the /lamlard (as I may call 
it) upon that metal which was the lead valuable in 
the coin : and fince it is certain , that for thirty 
years backward , at lead, gold coin of equal de- 
nomination has been lefs valuable than filver, pay- 
ments have been made, commonly, in gold, under 
the fantdion of law , while the filver has been 
melted down or exported ; for thefc reafons, I have 
frequently reprefented the dandard as long ago 
debated by law to the value of 113 grains fine 
gold ; and I believe I have advanced nothing but 
the truth. 

Here we may conclude, that it is impoflible for 
any law to keep the dandard attached both to the 
gold and the filver coin at once , without pre-, 
ferving condantly the market proportion of the 
metals at par, with the numerary value of the coins. 
The rife of filver for one week in the London 
market is a caufe of the filver coin’s being melted; 
and during that week, all payments will be made 
in gold. If the week following , gold fliould rife 
above the proportion fixed in the coin, gold coin 
would be melted , and payments would be made 
in filver. 

I do not, at prefent, confider the fmail circula- 
tion either among the nobility, or among the com- 
mons ; but I attend to the great circulation among 
bankers, who have all the fpecie in the nation in 
their hands onc& in a year; and I fay, that the 
payments they make mud influence thofe of all 
others. Every gentleman pays with the rponey his 
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banker gives him : did the bank of England find 
its intereft in paying in filver, would it not foon 
become plentiful in circulation , and would not 
payments begin to be made in it preferably to gold ? 

The ftandard ,. therefore , has been debafed by 
law, by being affixed to the gold , of which metal 
the pound fterling has uniformly, for thefe thirty 
years paft, been worth 1 13 grains, in new guineas. 

But 1 have alfo faid, that the fiandard has been 
gradually diminifliing ; confequently it might be 
objeded, that if a pound fterling was, thirty years 
ago, equal to 113 grains of gold, if it has been ever 
fince at that ftandard, and if it be to-day 113 grains 
of gold , it cannot be faid to have been gradually 
diminifliing. The anfwer is evident, when we refled 
upon our principles. 

The ftandard affixed to the gold has been dimi- The ftandard 
nifliing, becaufe thefe 113 grains of gold have been dually de- 
diminifliing in their value with regard to the filver. J^g , of b t y h j * 
When the guinea, in 1728, was fixed at 21 (hil- civer. 
lings, the pound fterling was fixed thereby at 113 
grains fine gold , as has been faid ; confequently, if 
that weight of gold was then worth 1718. 7 fine 
•filver, there was no debafemcnt made by that fta- 
tute : but in confequence of that ftatute , the de- 
bafement mull take place the moment the filver 
rofe in its value. 

I am not authorized , by any fad , to advance , 
that at the time the guineas were brought down 
from 21 (hillings 6 pence to 21 (hillings, the metals 
in the coin were not put at the exad proportion 
they then bore in the Engli/h market. The great 
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Sir Ifaac Newton was the perfon confulred in that 
matter, and to criticife his decifion without plain 
evidence , would be rafli. AJ 1 1 (hall fay is , that 
in France the proportion then was l to «4i, al- 
though according to the Englifh ftatutc it was re- 
gulated as i to 15. 21. 

Let us therefore fuppofe , that in 1728, the me- 
tals were at the proportion of 15. 21; and that 
1 13 grains of fine gold were really worth 1718. 7 
grains of fine filver. 

But the filver having rifen, the (landard, for this 
reafon , has been thrown upon the gold , and has 
conltantly remained at 113 grains ( that is, in new 
guineas;) and as the metal.' have varied from the 
proportion of 1 to 15. 21, to that* of 1 to 14. 5, by 
the fame fteps has the value of the pound fterlmg, 
in filver, changed from 1718. 7, to 1638.5; which 
1638 5 is to 113 as 14. 5 is to t: and were the 
proportion between gold and filver to come by 
flow degrees to the Chinefe proportion of 1 to io, 
the pound ftcrling would flill remain at 113 grains 
of fine gold , as it has been fince the year 1728 ; 
but the filver coin would either be melted down , 
or fo rubbed away , as to make a pound fierling 
of it weigh no more than 11 30 grains of fine filver, 
fo as to bring it to the proportion of ro to 1 , to- 
gether with the metals. 

Does not this evidently fbow the defecfl of fixing 
the ftandard either to one or to both the fpecies '? 

As a farther illuflratiofi of this matter, which, 
becaufe of its importance, cannot, I think, be too 
often repeated, I fhall fliow, in a very few words, 
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how far people are miftaken, when they imagine 
that by reducing the guineas to 20 (hillings, and 
re-coining the filver according to the plan propofed, 
the (landard of the pound fterling will be brought 
to that of Elizabeth 

When Elizabeth fixed the ftandard of the pound 
fterling at 1718.7 grains of fine filver, the proportion 
of the metals, according to the table in the eflfay of 
money and coins above cited, was as 10.905 to 1 ; 
confequently that pound paid in gold was, in 1601, 
equal to 157.6 grains fine gold. 

Had, therefore, by accident, the ftandard been 
then fixed to the gold, in place of the filver, and 
had the filver ever fince been confidered as a com- 
modity, the pound fterling at prefent would be 
worth 157.0 grains of fine gold, and confequently 
worth 2285.3 grains fine filver, at the proportion 
of 14 5 to 1 ; whereas, having been fixed to the 
filver, it has been kept at the old ftandard of 1718.7, 
and confequently is worth no more than 118 5 grains 
of fine gold. 

Now fuppofing that in the year 1601 , three diffe- 
rent payments of a pound fterling had been made, 
and locked up in a cheft till this day, let us inquire 
what would be the value of each at prefent, were 
they to be melted down, and fold as bullion in the 
Englifli market. The firft payment I (hall fuppofe 
to have been made in filver, to the value of 1718.7 
grains fine filver, whiqh make of ftandard filver 
1858.06 grains; this fold at the rate of 65 pence 
an ounce, the prefent fuppofed value of filver, at 
the rate of the gold, when full weight, makes 


The ftandard 
of Elizabeth 
for the pound 
fterling, was 
1718.7 grains 
filver, and 
I S 7.6 grains 
gold, both fine. 

The gold 
ftandard of 
Iter pound 
worth, at 
prefent, 

338 t.J grains 
fine filver. 
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One worth I. /_ i o 1 1 The fecond payment I ftiall fuppofe to 
preVnt cut have been made in gold, to the value of 157.6 grains 
»encj. fine gold, which makes of ftandard gold 17.19 grains, 

Anotherwonh this at the mint price of gold, that is, L. 3 17 10* 
L. 1 7 107/8. the ounce, makes of prefent fterling, L. 1 7 10;. 

The third payment I fuppofe to have been made, 
one half in gold, one half in filver, which makes 
And a third 859.36 grains fine filver, and 78.8 grains of fine gold, 
worth L. i 4 which , at the above converfions, makes for the 
filver - - - L. o 10 5 1 j 

And for the gold - - L. o 13 1 1 77 

Together - - - L. 1 4 5 \ 

The laii lithe Here we have three different pounds fterling, 
true ftandard p rof Juced purely by the variation in the proportion 
for the pound of the metals , although in 1601, they mult have 
fterling , and been abfolutely the fame. Which of the three, 
£° r t' h 2 oo2 Pre therefore, is the ftandard of Elizabeth ? Is it not 
graim fine evident, that it can be no other than according to 
ditw gold.* 33 the value of that pound which was paid, half in gold, 
and half in filver? And is it not alfo plain, that this 
is the exacl arithmetical mean proportional between 
the gold and the filver ? Let the filver and the gold 
pounds be added together, they make L 28 10 
• the half of which is! the value of that pound which 
was paid half in gold, and half in filver, to wit, 
L. x 4 5 j of the prefent gold currency, reckoning 
ftandard filver at 65 pence per ounce, and gold at 
the mint price. To realize this value exadly in gold 
and filver, while the proportion remains as 1 to 
14 5, it would be proper to put into the pound fter- 
ling 200 x 9 grains troy fine filver, and 138.04 grains 
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of fine gold. Thefc quantities of the metals would 
anfwer exactly to the value of L. i 4 10^, the 
mean proportional above mentioned. 

Here then is the ftandard of Elizabeth : if it has 
any excellence in it above all others, it might be 
preferred. 

It mull however be obferved, that it will remain But may vary 
the ftandard only whilft the proportion of 1 to moment 
J4.5 , upon which it has been eftablilhed , (hall 
remain unvaried between the metals ; and it will 
vary from where it might be at prefent fettled, in 
the fame manner as it has varied at all times from 
the year 1601, to* wit, according to the viciffitudes 
which (hall happen in the proportion of the metals. 

But at every period of time , and in all different 
varieties of proportion between gold and filver, 
no problem is more eafily refolved than that of the 
mean proportional between the gold and filver, the 
moment one knows the proportion of the metals 
at the time ; as (hall be demonftrated in a follow- 
ing chapter. 

During the whole feventeenth century, gojd rofe Gold rofo 
in its value; or to exprefs this as the French writers 
do, the proportion of the metals was increafing, from century; 
that of 1 to 10.905, to that of 1 to 15; and in 
Spain it got up to that of 1 to 16. The ftandard, 
therefore , being fixed by Elizabeth to the filver, 
was then attached to that metal which was the leaft 
fought for; and who knows whether the-mercantile 
intereft at that time, and in the fuccecding reigns, did 
not find it their intereft to keep it attached to the 
filver, for the fame reafon they now wifh it attached 
to the gold ? 
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ttd liiTtr h«< Since the beginning of this century the metals 
be R innins of have taken a ditterent turn, and now the proportion 
„ ,hit cen{ur y- is diminishing ; that is to fay, the value of filver is 
rifing • the confequence of which is, that the mer- 
cantile intereft would gladly have the ftandard fixed 
to the gold; becaufe in this cafe, ( the proportion of 
the metals being upon the diminiQnng hand) the 
ftandard of the pound will gradually diminifh, and 
trading men will thereby gain, according to the 
principles above laid down. 

From what has been faid, the reader may reconcile 
me with myf.lf, when I fometimes have fpoken of 
the ftandard of the pound fterling, as having been 
debafed by law thirty years ago, to 113 grains of 
. gold ; and when, upon other occafions, I have repre- 
fented it as having defeended by degrets to where 
it is at prefent. Had L involved my reafoning in all 
the diftindions which 1 have now explained, I Ihould 
have loft mv way, and perplexed my fubjed, inftead 
of throwing light upon it. I (hall hereafter examine 
how thefe ciroumftances may be attended to in a 
new regulation of the mint. 

Providing the fubjed be well underftood, men of 
capacity will be found to execute this great opera- 
tion according to juftice, in fpight of the moft 
perplexing combinations. 

Let me here recapitulate a few pofitions, which 

we may now have occafion to apply. 

Somepontioni I. The ftandard is debafed by being fixed bv 
recapitulated, n... ■ t r , , / 1 

itatute to 113 grains of fine gold, not by the ad of 

fixing it, but by the rifing of the filver fince that 

time, which the ftatut* could not prevent : and 
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gold being now the metal the lead fought for, is 
become the ftandard of the pound fterling, and re- 
gulates its value fo, that no fil ver coin, which is above 
the proportion of the gold, can remain in currency. 

II. That according as the proportion of the metals 
(hall diminifh from what it is at prefent, the ftandard 
will ftill fall lower with refpedt to filver, but will 
remain fixed with refpedt to gold, at 113 grains. 

III. That the true value of the pound fterling will 
always be found in the mean proportion between 
113 grains fine gold, and 1638.5 grains fine filver. 

IV. That if light guineas are allowed to pafs 
current, the ftandard will fall below the 1 13 grains, 
and the price of gold bullion will rife above L 3 
17 10 J in the Englifh market. 

V. That upon calling in the light guineas after- 
wards, a hurt will be done to all thofe who have 
contradled during their currency. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Circumflances to be attended to in a new Regulation of 
the Britifh Coin. 


I THINK I have fufficiently laid open all the 
principles which can influence a new regulation of 
the Britifh ftandard, as far as a change may influence 
either the value of the money-unit, or the interefts 
within the ftate. 

As to the firft. it has been faid above, that if, by 
the future regulation, any change whatfoever fhall 
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be made upon the value of the money -unit, as it 
Rands at prefent, the adopting any other whatfoevei* 
is a thing purely arbitrary. 

The adopting To people who do not undcrftand the nature of 
theiUndardof fuch operations, it may have an air of juRice to 
Elizabeth ins f U pp 0 rt the unit at what is commonly believed to 
”ufti*e ° the Randard of Queen Elizabeth, to wit, at 

1718 5 grains of fine Giver. 

Advantages of The regulating the Randard of both filvcr and 
that of Mary I. g 0 ]d to jj fine, ail d the pound Rerling to four oun- 
ces Randard filver, as it Rood during the reign of 
Queen Mary F. has alfo its advantages , as Mr. 
Harris has obferved. It makes the crown piece to 
weigh juR one ounce, the Ihilling fourpenny weight, 
and the penny eight grains ; confcquently, weie the 
new Ratute to bear, that the weight of the coin 
fhould regulate its currency upon certain occafions, 
the having the pieces adjuAcd to certain aliquot 
parts of weight, would make weighing eafy , and 
would nccuftom the common people to judge of the 
value of money by its weight, and not by the Ramp. 

In that cafe, there might be a conveniency in 
Rriking the gold coins of the fame weight with 
the filvcr; becaufe the proportion of their values 
would then confiantly be the fame with the propor- 
tion of the metals. The gold crowns would be worth 
at prefent, 3/. 12 s. 6 d. the half crowns 1/. 16 s. $d. 
the gold (hillings 14 s. and 6 d. and the half 7 s. and 
3 d. This was anciently the pradlice in the Spa* 
nifh mints. 

1 have, in one place, mentioned the pound troy 
as the befi weight of all for the pound Rerling ; and 
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foit would be, were the pound fterling, by its nature, 
fufceptible of being fixed to any determinate quan- 
tity of the metals. But what I there fuggefted was 
only thrown out to fhow , that the choice of any 
other value than the prefent is a matter of no confe- 
quence, when all interefts within doors are properly 
taken care of, and when confufion and perplexity 
are avoided in making the alteration. 

The interefts within the ftate can , I think, be converfiom 
nowife perfectly protected but by permitting con- neceff,,r ' r 
verfions of value from the old to the new ftandard, emy * 
■whatever it be, and by regulating the footing of 
fuch converfions by aCt of parliament, according to 
circumftances. The intention of this chapter is to 
point out fome circumftances to which it would be 
proper to attend; and to propofe a fcheme of efta- 
blilhing a new ftandard, which might perhaps render 
converfions and regulations lefs necefiary. 

Schemes are here propofed, not to be adopted, but 
as a means of fetting this important matter in dif- 
ferent lights , and thereby, perhaps, of furnifhing 
hints to fome fuperior genius, who may form a plan 
liable to fewer inconveniences than any I can devife. 

For this purpofe , I fliall examine thofe interefts Every intereft 
which will chiefly merit the attention ofgovernment, ,vithin the 
when they form a regulation for the future acquitting 
of permanent contracts already entered into. Such 
as may be contracted afterwards will naturally fol- 
low the new ftandard. 

The landed intereft is, no doubt, the molt confi- r.anded inter- 
tlerable in the nation. Let us therefore examine, in * ft 
the firft place, \yhat regulations it may be proper to 
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make, in order to Ho judice to this great clafs, with 
refped to the land-tax on one hand, and with 
refpedl to their lellees on the other. 

The valuation of the lands of England was made 
many years ago, and reafonably ought to be fup- 
portcd at the real value of the pound derling at that 
time, according to the principles already laid down. 
The general valuation, therefore, of the whole king* 
dom will rife according to this fcheme. This will 
beconfidered as an injuftice; and no doubt it would 
be fo , if, for the future , the land tax be impofed 
as heretofore , without attending to this circum- 
dancc; but as that impofirion is annual, as it is laid 
on by the landed intered icfelf, who compofe the 
parliament, it is to be fuppofcd that this great claf 3 
will, at lead, take care of their own intered. 

Were the valuation of the lands to be dated ac- 
cording to the valuation of the pound derling of 
1718-7 grains of filver, which is commonly fuppo- 
fed to be the dandard of Elizabeth, there would be 
no great injury done: this would raife the valuation 
only 5 percent, and the land tax in proportion. 

There is no clnfs of inhabitants in all England fo 
much at their eafe, and fo free from taxes, as the 
clafs of farmers. By living in the country, and by 
confuming the fruits of the earth without their dif- 
fering any alienation , they avoid the effetd of many 
excifes, which, by thofe who live in corporations, 
arc felt upon many articles of their confumption* 
as well as on thofe which are immediately loaded 
with thefe impofitions. For this reafon it will not* 
perhaps, appear unreafonable, if the additional 5 
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per cent, on the lane! tax were thrown upon this clafs, 
and not upon the landlords. 

With refpecfl to leafes, it may be obferved, that 
we have gone upon the fuppofition that the pound 
flerling, in the year 17.48, wa's worth i7i?»7grains 
of fine filver, and 1 1 3 grains of fine gold - * 

There would, l think, be no injuflice done the 
leffees of all the lands in the kingdom , were their 
rents to be fixed at the mean proportion of thefe 
values. We have obferved how the pound flerling 
has been gradually diminifhing in its worth from 
that time, by the gradual rife of the filver This 
mean proportion, therefore, will nearly anfwer to 
■what the value of the pound flerling was feventeen 
years ago; that is to fay, in 1743; fnppofine the rife 
of the filver to have been uniform : and feventeen 
years, 1 apprehend, is not much above the mean 
proportion of the time elapfed of all the leafes 
entered into with the landed mterefi of England. 

It may be farther alledged in favor of the land- 
lords, that the gradual debafement of the flandard 
has been more prejudicial to their interefi in letting 
their lands, than to the farmers in difpofing of the 
fruits of them. Proprietors cannot fo cafily raife 
their rents upon new leafes, as farmers can raife the 
prces of their grain, according to the debafement 
of the value of the currency. We have fiiown how 
the operations of trade communicate their influence 
to country markets; but as the caufe of the rife of 
prices is not rightly underflood by country people, 
and as it is commonly afcribed rather to accident 
than to any thing permanent, itiseafy to perceive 
Vo L. HI. K 
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how fuch a circumftance muftbe prejudicial to the 
landed intereft. The combinations are too compli- 
cated to fall under any calculation, and nothing but 
the wifdom and penetration of the lcgiflature is ca- 
pable of eftimating them at their juft value. 

1 he pound fterling , thus regulated at the mean 
proportion of its worth , as it ftandsat prefent, and 
as it ftood in 17^8, may be realized in 1678-6 grains 
of fine filver, and 115.76 grains fine gold; which 
is 2.4 per cent, above the value of the prefent cur- 
rency. No injury, therefore, would be done to lef- 
fees , and no unreafonable gain wou'd accrue to the 
landed intereft, in appointing converfions of all land 
rents at 2^ per cent, above the valtie of the prefent 
currency. 

Without a thorough knowledge of every circum- 
ftance relating to Great Britain , it is impollible to lay 
down any plan. It is fufficient , here, briefly to point 
out the principles upon which it muft be regulated. 

The next intereft to be confidered is that of the 
nation’s creditors. The right regulation of their 
concern will have a confidcrable influence in efta- 
bhfliing public credit upon a folid bafis , by making 
it appear to all the world, that no political opera- 
tion upon tlie money of Great Britain can in any 
refpcct either benefit or prejudice the intereft of 
thofe who lend their money upon the faith of the 
nation. The regulating alfo the intereft of fo great 
a body, will ferve as a rule for all creditors who 
are in the fame circumftances , and will , upon other 
accounts, be productive of greater advantages to 
the nation in time coming, as we lhall prcfently 
make appear. 
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In 1749, a new regulation was made with the 
public creditors, when the intereft of the whole 
redeemable national debt was reduced to 3 per cent. 
This circumftance infinitely facilitates the matter, 
with refpcdl to thisclafs, fince, by this innovatidn 
of all former contra&s, the whole national debt may 
be confidered as contracted at, or pofterior to the 
25th of December 1749. 

Were the ftate by any arbitrary operation upon 
money (which every reformation muft be) to dimi- 
nifii the value of the pound fterling in which the 
parliamentat that time, bound the nation to acquit 
thofe capitals and the intereft upon them, would 
not all Europe fay, that the Britifli parliament had 
defrauded their creditors. If therefore the operation 
propofed to be performed Ihould have a contrary 
tendency, to wit, to augment the value of the 
pound fterling, with which the parliament at that 
time bound the nation to acquit thofe capitals and 
interefts, muft not all Europe alfo agree, that the 
Bntifli parliament had defrauded the nation? 

This convention with the ancient creditors of the 
ftate, who, in confequence of the debafement of 
the ftandard, might have juftly claimed an indem- 
nification for the lofs upon their capitals, lent at a 
time when the pound fterling was at the value of 
the heavy filver, removes all caufe of complaint from 
that quarter. There was in the year 174^, an inno- 
vation in all their contracts , and they are now to be 
confidered as creditors only from the 25th of De- 
cember of that year. 

1 lhall now give a flcetch of a regulation which 
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may be made , not only for the national creditors at 
prcfent, but in all times to come, which, by fetting 
money upon a folid footing, may be an advantage 
both' to the nation , to the creditors , and to credit 
in general. 

Let the value of the pound fterling be inquired 
into during one year preceding and one pofterior to 
thetranfadionof ihe month of December 1749. T he 
great fums borrowed and paid back by the nation , 
during that period , will furnifb data fufficient for 
that calculation. Let this value of the pound be fpe- 
cified in troy grains of fine filverand fine gold bul- 
lion, without mentioning any denomination of 
money according to the exad proportion of the me- 
tals at that time. And let this pound be called the 
found, of national credit. 

This fit ft operation being determined, let it be 
enaded, that the pound fterling , by which the ftate 
is to borrow for the future, and that in which the 
creditors are to be paid, fitall be the exad mean 
proportion between the quantities of gold and filver 
above fpccified, according to the adual proportion 
of the metals at the time fuch payments fhal! be made ; 
or that the fums (hall be borrowed or acquitted, one 
half in gold and one half in filver, at the refpedive 
requifitions of the creditors or of the ftate, when 
borrowing. All debts contradcd pofterior to 1749, 
may be made liable to converfions. 

The confequence of this regulation will be the 
infenfible eftablifhment of a bank-money, the ufe- 
fulncfs of which has been explained. Nothing would 
be more difficult to eftablifh by a pofitive inftitution 
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than fuch an invariable meafure, and nothing will 
be found fo eafy as to let it eftablifh itfelf by its own 
advantages This bank-money will be liable to much 
fewer inconveniences than that of Amfterdam. 
There the perfons tranfacfting mud be upon the fpot, 
here, the fterling currency may, every quarter of a 
year, be adjufted by the exchequer to this invariable 
ftandard, for the benefit of all debtors and creditors, 
who incline to profit of the Liability of this mea- 
fure of value. 

This fcheme is liable to no inconvenience from 
the variation of the metals , let them be ever fo fre- 
quent, or hard to be determined; becaufe upon 
every occafion where there is the fmalleft doubt as 
to the adtual proportion, the option competent to 
creditors to be paid half in filver and half in gold 
will remove. 

Such a regulation will alfo have this good effetft, 
that it will give the nation more juft ideas of the 
nature of money , and confequently of the influence 
it ought to have upon prices. 

If the value of the pound fterling fhall be found 
to have been by accident lefs in December 1749, 
than it is at prefent; or if at prefent (upon the ac- 
count of the war, and the exportation of the more 
weighty coin ) the currency be found below what 
has commonly been fince 1749, in juftice to the 
creditors, and to prevent all complaints, the nation 
may grant them the mean proportion of the value 
of the pound fterling'from 1749 to 1760; or iny 
other which may to parliament appear reafonable. 

This regulation mull appear equitable in the eyes 
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of all Europe, and the ftrongeft proof of it will he, 
that it will not produce the (mailed effedt prejudi- 
cial to the in re re ft of the f reign creditors. The 
courfe of exchange with regard to them will Hand 
precifely as be f ore. 

A Dutch, trench, or German creditor,'' will re- 
ceive the fame value for his inteieft in the Englifli 
flocks as heretofore. 1 his muft filence all clamors 
at home , being the mofl convincing proof, that the 
new regulation of the com will have made no alte- 
ration upon the real value of any man’s property, 
let him be debtor or creditor. 

The intereft of every other denomination of cre- 
ditors, whofe contracts are of a frefli date, may be 
regulated upon the fame principles. But where debts 
are of an old Handing , juftice demands, that atten- 
tion be had to the value of money at the time of 
contracting Nothing but the liability of the Fng- 
Jifh coin, when compared with that of other nations, 
can make fuch a propofal appear extraordinary. 
Nothing is better known in France than this ftipu- 
lation added to obligations, argent an coi/rs de ce 
jour, that is to fay , that the fum lliall be repaid in 
coin of the fame intrinfic value with what has beep 
lent. Why fliould fuch a claufe be thought reafon-. 
able for guarding people againft arbitrary opera-, 
tions upon the numerary value of the coin, and 
not be found juft upon every occafion where the 
numerary value of it is found to be changed, let the 
caufe be what it will. 

The next intereft we fliall examine is that of 
frade , when men have attained the age of twenty - 
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one , they have no more occafion for guardians. 

This may be applied to traders : they can parry 
with their pen, every inconvenience which may 
refult to other people from the changes upon mo- 
ney, provided only the laws permit them to do 
themfelves juftice with refpeCt to their engagements. 

This clafs demands no more than a right to con- 
vert all reciprocal obligations , into denominations 
of coin of the fame intrinfic value with thofe they 
have contracted in. 

The next interefl is that of buyers and fellers ; 
that is, of manufacturers, with regard to confumers, 
and of fervants, with refpeCt to thofe who hire 
their perfonal fervice. 

The interefl of this clafs requires a mod particu- intmft of 
lar attention. They muft, literally fpeaking, be put ^"| e r r, and 
to fchool , and taught the firft principles of their examined, 
trade, which is buying and felling. They muft learn 
to judge of price by the grains of filver and gold 
they receive. They are children of a mercantile 
mother , however warlike the father’s difpofition 
may be. If it be the interefl of the flate that their 
bodies be rendered robulland aCtive , it is no lefs 
the interefl of the flate, that their minds be inflate, 
ted in the firft principle of the trade they exercife. 

For this purpofe, tables of converfion from the 
old flandard to the new muft be made, and ordered 
to be put up in every market, in every fhop. All 
duties, all excifes, muft be converted in the fame 
manner. Uniformity muft be made to appear every 
where. The fmalleft deviation from this will be a 
Humbling block to the multitude. 
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Not only the intereft of the individuals of the clafs 
vvc are atprefcnt confidering, demands the nation’s 
care and attention in this particular; but the profpe- 
rity of ttade and tin* well being of the nation, arc 
alfo deeply interefted in the execution. 

I lie whole delicacy of the intricate combinations 
of commerce, depends upon a juft and equable vib- 
ration of prices, according as ciicomftances demand 
it. J he more therefore the induftrinus chides arc 
inflruded in the principles which influence prices, 
the more cafily will the machine move. A work- 
man then learns to fink his price without regret, 
and tan raife it without avidity. When principles 
are not uudet flood, prices cannot gently fall . they 
in u ft he pulled down ; and merchants dare not fuf- 
fi 1 them to rile, lor fear of abufe, even although 
the perfection of an infant manufadure fhould 
require it 

d he Lift iiiterefl I fhall examine is that of the 
bank of t nglaiid which naturally muff regulate 
that of every other. 

fl id thi* great company fallowed the example 
of o'her banks, and cftablifhrd a bu'k- money of 
an invariable ftandard, as the meafure of dl their 
debts and credits, they would not have been lia- 
ble to any inconvenience upon a variation of the 
ilandard. 

I am not diffidently verfed in Engliffi affairs to 
be abie to fift out every reafon which that com- 
pany may have had to negled a thing which other 
companies have found of fueh importance. 

An attention to the circumftances of the time 
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of its inftitution, and to others relative to the prin- 
ciples of Englifti government with regard to mo- 
ney, may help us to guefs at what other people, 
who have accefs to be informed , may difcover 
with certainty. 

The bank of England was projected about the year 
1694 , at a time when the current money of the 
nation was in the greateft diforder, and government 
in the greateft diftrefs, for both money and for cre- 
dit. Commerce was then at a very low ebb , and 
the only, or at leaf! the moll profitable trade of any, 
was that of jobbing in coin, and carrying backwards 
and forwards the precious metals from Holland to 
England Merchants profited alfo greatly from the 
effects which the utter diforder of the coin produ- 
ced upon the price of merchandize. 

At fuch a juncture the refolution was taken to 
make a new coinage, and upon the profpeCtof this, 
a company was found, who, for an exclufive char- 
ter to hold a bank for 13 years, Willingly lent the 
government upwards of a million fterling at 8 per 
cent, (in light money I fuppofe) with a profpedl of 
being repaid both intereft and capital in heavy. 
This was not all: part of the money lent, was to 
be applied for the eftablifhment of the bank, and 
no lefs than 4000 pounds a year was allowed to the 
company, above the full interefl , for defraying the 
charge of management. 

Under fuch circumftances the introduction of 
bank -money was very fuperfluous , and wodld 
have been very, impolitic. That invention is cal- 
culated againft the raifing of the ftandard ; but here 
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the bank profited of that rife in its quality of credi- 
tor for the money lent, and took care not to com- 
mence debtor by circulating their paper, until the 
effed of the new regulation took place in 695. T hat 
is after the general recoinage of all the clipped filver. 

From that time till now, the bank of England has 
been the bafis of the nation’s credit; and with great 
reafon , has been conftantly under the moft intimate 
protection of every minifter. 

The value of the pound fterling, as wc have feen , 
has been declining ever fince the year »ooi , the 
ftandard being fixed to filverduring all that century, 
■while the gold was conftantly riling. No fooner 
had the proportion taken another turn, and filver 
begun to rife, than the government of England 
threw the ftandard, virtually, upon the gold, by 
regulating ;he value of the guineas at the exact pro- 
portion of the market, whether at the inftigation 
of the bapj^ or noti i fliali not pretend to determine. 
By thef e operations, however, the company has 
c°n been a gainer (in its quality of debtor) 

upon all the paper in circulation, and therefore has 
loft nothing by not having eftabliflied a bank-money. 

The intereft of this great company being eftabli- 
fhed upon the principles we have endeavoured to 
explain , it is very evident that the government of 
England never will take any ftep in the reforma- 
tion of the coin, which in its confequences can prove 
hurtful to the bank. Such a ftep would be contrary 
both to juftice and to common fenfe. To make a 
regulation which, by raifing the ftandard, will 
prove beneficial to the public creditors, to the 
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prejudice of the bank (which I may call the public 
debtor) would be an operation upon public credit, 
like that of a perfon who is at great pains to fupport 
his houfe by props upon all Tides, and who at the 
fame time blows up the foundation of it with gun- 
powder. 

We may therefore conclude , that with regard to 
the bank of England , as well as every other private 
banker, the notes which are condantly payable upon 
demand, mud; be made liable to a converfion at 
the attual value of the pound derling at the time of 
the new regulation. • 

That the bank will gain by this, is very certain; 
but the circulation of their notes is fo fwift that it 
would be abfurd to allow to the then pofleflbrs of 
them, that indemnification , which naturally fliould 
be lhared by all thofe through whofe hands they have 
pa(fed , in proportion to the debafement of the Hand* 
ard during the time of their refpe&ive pofleffion. 

Having now (bortly examined the feveral intereds 
within the date according to that combination of 
circumdances, which, with lame information, I can 
form. to myfelf, I mud again obferve that other 
circumdances, to which I am a dranger, will ncver- 
thelefs operate their effetds. Thefe mud be care-' 
fully examined, and driclly attended to, before the 
proper regulation can be edabliflied. 

My reafoning has proceeded entirely upon the 
fuppofition that the reformation of the dandard im- 
plies a change upon the intrinfic value of the unit 
of money of accompt, and that dried juftice is to bfe 
done to every one, foas to render the change neither. 

\ 
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profitable or hurtful to any , but fuch as have been 
injuRly gainers or lofers by the former diforder in 
the coin. 

incoavmien- No quality in a Rate fm an is more amiable or more 
admirable, than juftice and impartiality in every 
lioDi. Rep which can affed the complicated intcrefis of the 
people he governs. Such however is the nature of 
human fociety, that the inconveniences refulting 
from every innovation, do frequently more than 
overbalance all the advantages which are obtained » 
from -the clofeR attention to material and diRribu- 
* tivejuRice upon fuch occafions. For this reafon, 
innovations are to be avoided as much as poflible, 
efpecially when by their nature they muRbe fudden. 
Argument for Were the pound Reiiing preferved at its prefent 
ftlndard^t the va ' ue » would , no doubt , be a plain adulteration 
prsfent value, of the former Randard , and yet I do not know if 
it would be a more unpopular meafure than another 
•which might rcRore it, and at the fame time do juf- 
tice to every interefl. within the Rate; becaufe I 
apprehend that the greateR hurt done to moR peo- 
ple, with regard to their pecuniary intereR , conRRs 
in the change. Every one feels a fudden change, 
but thofe only who refled and who combine , per-, 
ceive the confequences of a gradual one. 

That every Befldes thefe confiderations which are in corn- 
change mult mon to all Rates, the government of Great Britain 
bank or the has one peculiar to itfelf. The intereR of the bank, 
public a nd that of the creditors, are diametrically oppofite : 
every thing which raifes the Randard hurts the bank, 
every thing which can fink it, hurts the creditors: 
and upon the right management of the one and the 
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other , depends the folidity of public credit. For 
thefe reafons I am apt to believe , that, without the 
mod certain profped of conduding a reflitution of 
the fhndard to the general advantage , as well as 
approbation of the nation, no minifter will ever 
undertake fo dangerous an operation. 

I flnll now propofe an expedient which may re- Amoreeafj 
move at Jeatl fome of the inconveniences which racthod of 
would rcfult from fo extenfive an undertaking as change upon 
that of regulating the refpedive interells in Great the ftandari1, 
Britain by a pofitive law, upon a change in the 
value of their money of accorrpt. 

Suppofe then, that before any change is made in 
the coin , government fiiould enter into a tranfac- 
tion with the public creditors , and afeertain a per- 
manent value for the pound fterling for the future, 
fpecified in a determined proportion of the fine me- 
tals in common bullion , without any regard to 
money of accompt, or to any coin whatever. 

This preliminary flep being taken, let the intended 
alteration of the flandard be proclaimed a certain 
time before it is to commence. Let the nature of the 
change be clearly explained, and let all fuch as are 
engaged in contrads which are diffolvable at will 
upon the predations ftipulated, be acquitted between 
the parties, or innovated as they ftiall think proper, 
with certification, that poflerior to a certain day, the 
ftipulations formerly entered into , fliall be binding 
according to the denominations of the money of 
accompt in the new flandard. 

As to permanent contrads, which cannot at 
once be fulfilled and diflolved , fuch as leafes , the 
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parliament may either prefcribethe'methods and terms 
of converfion; ora liberty may be given to the parties 
to annul rhe contrad, upon the debtor’s refufing to 
perform his agreement according to the new flan d- 
ard. Contracts, on the other hand, might remairt 
liable, with refped to creditors who would be fa- 
tisfied with payments made on the footing of the 
old (landard If the rife intended Ihould not be very 
confiderable , no great injuflice can follow fuch a 
regulation. 

, Annuities are now thoroughly underflood , and 
the value of them is brought to fo nice a calculation, 
that nothing will be eaficr than to regulate thefe 
upon the footing of the value paid for them , or of 
the fubjed affeded by them. If by the regulation 
land -rents are made to rife in denomination , the 
annuities charged upon them , ought to rife in pro- 
portion ; if in intrinfic \aluc, the annuity fhould 
remain as it was. 

CHAP. XV. • 

Regulations which the Principles of this Inquiry point 
out as expedient to be made by a new Statute for 
regulating the Britilli Coin. 

XjET us now examine what regulations it may 
be proper to make by a new llatute concerning the 
coin of Great Britain, in order to preferve always 
the fame exad value of the pound ftcrling realized 
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in gold and in filver, in fpite of all the incapacities 
inherent in the metals to perform the functions of an 
invariable fcale or meafure of value. 

I {hall not pretend to determine the precife {land- '• Reguiatien, 
ard which government may prefer as the beft to be 
chofen for the value of a pound fterling in all future 
times ; but let it be what it will , the firft point is to 
determine the exad number of grains of fine gold 
and fine filver which are to compofe it, according 
to the then proportion of the metals in the London 
market. 

2. To determine the proportion of thefe metals 2 - A * t0 the 
with the pound troy, and in regard that the fland- we,Bht ' 
ard of gold and filver is different , let the mint price 

of both metals be regulated according to the pound 
troy fine. 

3. To fix the mint price within certain limits : that 3,Mintpri * e * 
is to fay , to leave to the King and Council , by pro- 
clamation, to carry the mint pric£ of bullion up to 

the value of the coin, as is the prefent regulation , 
or to fink it to per cent, below that price, ac- 
cording as government {hall incline to impofe a duty 
upon coinage. 

4. To order that filver and gold coin fhall be 4. Denomi- 
flruck of fuch denominations as the King {hall think n ‘ Ulont ’ 
fit to appoint ; in which the proportion of the metals 
above determined , {hall be conflantly obferved 
through every denomination of the coin, until ne- 

cellity {hall make a new general coinage unavoidable. 

5. To have the number of grains of the fine metal s.Maikiagtbe 
in every piece marked upon the exergue, or upon "*•!*« »»«!«• 
the legend of the coin, in place of fome initial letters 
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of titles, which not one perfon in a thoufand can 
decipher; and to make the coin of as compact a 
form as poflible, diminifliing thefurface of it as much 
as is confillcnt with beauty. 

« Liberty to 6 That it (hall be lawful for all contra&ing parties 
mTnt* in goij to Ripulate their payments either in gold or filver 
or Giver. coin, or to leave the option of the fpccies to one 
of the parties. 

7. Creditor! ^ ? That Adhere no particular ftipulation is made, 

payment "half creditors fhall have power to demand payment, half 
in gold and j n one fpecies, half in the other ; and when ihe fum 
hair 10 Giver. cannot f ,]j C q ua l ly into gold and filver coins, the 

fractions to be paid in filver. 

*. Regulations 8. That in buying and felling, when no particular 
as to tale. fpecies has been fbpulated , and when no adl in 
writing has intervened, the option of the Ipecies 
fliall be competent to the buyer. 

». Ditto, as to 9. That all fums paid or received by the King’s 
^nd” 1 from * # rcce > vcrs i or by bankers, fliall be delivered by weight, 
banks. & . if demanded. 

10 Aiicoin to 10. That all money which fliall be found under 
be of full t j ie | e „ a | W cight, from whatever catife it may pro- 
paid away, ceed, may be rejected in every payment whatloev er; 

or if offered in payment of a debt above a certain 
fum, may be taken according to its weight, at the 
then mint price, in the option of the creditor 
11- Liberty to u. That no penalty fliall be incurred by thofe 
”’ clt . 3 ^!h who melt down or export the nation’s coin : but that 
but death to wafliing, clipping, or diminifliing the weight of any 
•lip or wa;b. part 0 f it fliall be deemed felony, as much as at y 
other theft, if the perfon fo degrading the coin fliall 
afterwards make it circulate for lawluJ money. 

To 
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To prevent the inconveniences proceeding from 
the variation in the proportion between the metals, 
it may be provided. 

12. '1 hat upon every variation of proportion in Ru'Mor 
the market price of the metals, the price of both fliall " t g p"f ce * of 

be changed, according to the following rule. the metals. 

Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the 
coin be called G. 

Let the price of ditto in the filver be called S. 

Let the new proportion between the market price 
of the metals be called P. 

Then ftate this formula: 

G S __ to a pound troy fine filver in fterling 
2 P 2 currency. 


S ~ , G to a pound troy fine gold, in fterling 

X { T — 

2 2 currency. 

This will be a r.ule for the mint, to keep the price 
of 'he metals conftantly at par with the price of the 
market; and coinage may be impofed as has been 
defcribed, by fixing the mint price of them at a cer- 
tain rate below the value of the fine metals in the coin. 

13. As long as the variation of the market price n. When u 
of the metals lliall not carry the price of the tiling mdu^price 
metal fo high as the advanced price of the coin 

above the bullion, no alteration need be made on 
the denomination of either fpecies. 

14. So foon as the variation of the market price t 4 . Rule let 

of the metals (hull give a .value to the riling fpecies, ,h * 

above the difference between the coin and the bul- 0 f the coins, 
linn ; then the King fliall alter the denominations of 

all the coin, filver and gold, adding to the coins of 
V ol. ill. L 
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the rifing metal exa&ly what is taken from thofe 
of the other. An example will make this plain. 

Let us fuppofe that the coinage has been made 
according to the proportion of 14.5 to 1 ; that 20 
(hillings, or 4 crown pieces, fhall contaip, in fine 
filver, 14.5 times as many grains as the guinea, or 
the gold pound, fhall contain grains of fine gold. 
Let the new proportion of the metals be fuppofed 
to be 14 to 1. In that cafe, the 20 (hillings, or the 

4 crowns, will contain 1 more value than the gui* 
nea. Now fince there is no quellion of making a 
new general coinage upon every variation, in order 
to adjuft the proportion of the metals in the weight 
of the coins, that proportion muft be adjufted by 
changing their rcfpe&ive denominations according 
to this formula. 

Let the 20 (hillings , or 4 crowns, in coin, be 
called S. Let the guinea be called G. Let .the differ- 
ence between the old proportion and the new, which 
is be called P. Then fay, 

_ P , _ „ , _ , P a pound 

5 — - - a pound flerlmg, and G + - = fterling< 

By this it appears that all the filver coin muft be 
raifed in its denomination , and all the gold coin 
muft be lowered in its denomination ^ ; yet ftill 
S4.G, will be equal to two pounds fterling, as 
before, whether they be confidered according to 
the old, or according to the new denominations. 

But it may be obferved, that the impofition of 
coinage rendering the value of the coin greater than 
the value of the bullion, that 'circumftance gives a 
certain latitude in fixing the new denominations of 
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the coin, fo as to avoid minute fra&ions. For pro- 
viding the deviation from the exatd proportion (hall 
fall within the advanced price of the coin, no advan- 
tage can be taken by melting down one fpecies pre- 
ferably to another; fince, in either cafe, the lofs 
incurred by melting the coin mull be greater than 
the profit made upon felling the bullion. The mint 
price of the metals, however, may be fixed exacdly, 
that is, within the value of a fartbingupon a pound 
of fine filver or gold. This is eafily reckoned at the 
mint; although upon every piece in common circula- 
tion the fradions of farthings would be inconvenient. 

15. That notwithllanding of the temporary va- 
riations made upon the denomination of the gold 
and filver coins, all contrads formerly entered into, 
and all ftipulations in pounds, (hillings, and pence, 
nny continue to be acquitted according to the old 
denominations of the coins, paying one half in gold, 
and one half in filver; unlcfs in the cafe where a 
particu'ar fpecies has been fiipulated ; in which cafe, 
the films mud be paid according to the new regu- 
lation made upon the denomination of that fpecies, 
to the end that neither profit or lofs may rcfult to 
any of the parties. 

16. That notwithllanding the alterations’ on the 
mint price of the metals, and in the denomination 
of rhe coins, no change (hall be made upon the weight 
of the particular pieces of the latter, except in the 
cafe of a general recoinage of one denomination at 
lead: that is to fay, the mint mud not coin new 
guineas, crowns, &c. of a different weight from 
thofe already in currency, although by fo doing the 
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How this v. ill 
preferve the 
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the pound 
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fratflions might be avoided. This would occafion. 
confufion, and the remedy would ceafe to be of any 
ufe upon a new change in the proportion of the 
metals. But it may be found convenient, for remo- 
ving the filial] fractions in fhillings and fix -pences, 
to recoin fuch denominations all together, and to put 
them to their integer numbers, of twelve, and of fix 
pence, without changing in any rcfpeift their propor- 
tion of value to all ocher denominations of the coin ; 
this will be no great expenfe, when the bulk of the 
filvcr coin is put into 5 finding pieces. 

By this method of changing the denominations of 
the coin, there never can rcfult any alteration in 
the value of the pound fteiluig : and although frac- 
tions of value may now and then be introduced, in 
order to prevent the abufes to which the coin would 
othervvife be expofed, by the artifice of thofe who 
melt it down, yet Bill the inconvenience of fuch 
fractions may be avoided in paying, according to the 
old denominations, in both fpecies, by equal parts. 
This will alfo prove demonllratively that no change 
is thereby made in the true value of the national 
unit of money. 

17. That it be ordered that fliillings and fixpences 
fliall only be current for twenty years, and all other 
coins, both gold and filver, for forty years, or more. 
For afeertaining which term, there may be marked, 
upon the exergue of the coin, the laft year of their 
currency, in place of the date of their fabrication. 
This term elapfed, or the date effaced, that they fliall 
have no more currency whatfoever; and when of- 
fered in payment, may be received as bullion at the 
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a dual price of the mint, or refufed, at the option 
of the creditor. 

1 8. That no foreign coin fhall have any legal 
•currency, except as bullion at the mint price. 

By thefe or the like regulations may be prevented, 
\mo, The melting or exporting of the coin in general. 
2 do, The melting or exporting one fpecies, in order 
to fell it as bullion, at an advanced price, 3 t:o, The 
profit in acquitting obligations preferably in one 
fpecics to another. 4 to. The degradation of the 
Eandard, by the wearing of the coin, or by a change 
in the proportion between the metals. 5 to, The 
circulation of the coin below the legal weight. 
6(0, The profit that other nations reap by paying 
their debts more cheaply to Great Britain than 
Great Britain can pay hers to them. 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an uni- 
form plan, and may ferve as a perpetual regulation, 
compatible with all kinds of denominations of coins, 
variations in the proportion of the metals, and with 
theimpofition of a duty upon coinage ; or with the 
preferving it free; and farther, that it may in time 
be adopted by other nations, who will find the ad- 
vantage of having their money of accompt preferved 
perpetually at the fame value, with refpedl to the 
denominations of all foreign money of accompt 
eftablilhed on the fame principles. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY APPLIED TO TRADE. 


CHAP. I. 

Confequences of impofmg the Price of Co : nape, and 
. the Duty of Seipnorage upon the Coin of a Nation , fo 
far as they affett the Price of Bullion , and that of 
all other Commodities. 

J-' H E political economy of modern Hates is fo 
involved with the interefls of commerce, that it is 
neceflary at every Hep we make, to keep in our eye 
the combinations which arife from that quarter. 

Whatever tends to Amplify an intricate theory, 
greatly afliHs the mind : dividing this book into two 
parts , feems , as it were , dividing the burden it has 
to carry: the principles already deduced may there 
ripen, by a fhort paufe, and the analogy of the 
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matter which is to follow in the fecond part , where 
new combinations are taken in , will recal them to 
the mind and fix them in the memory. 

I am now to examine one of the niceft principles intricacy or 
in the whole doclrine of money , to wit, the effedts ,hil fub i ,cl - 
of impofing the price of coinage, and the duty of 
feignorage upon coin. „ 

When this queftion is confidered in relation to all 
the combinations which arife, I. from the nature of 
coin confidered as a metal , and at the fame time as 
a money of accompt ; 2. from the influence this duty 
has upon the price of commodities ; and 3 . from the 
impofition as affedfing*, direflly , the nation which 
lays it on, and all other nations trading with it occa- 
fionally : when all thefe combinationt are taken toge- 
ther, I fay nothing will be found more difficult than 
to reduce this queftion to a diftindl theory. 

What I have to fay upon it has found a place in 
this inquiry, rather with a view to fuggeft ideas to 
men of a better capacity, than from the hopes of 
fatisfying my readers in every particular. 

I have faid, that gold and filvcr are commodities Reeipituis. 
merely like every other thing. I have fliown the tion » f forl « 
utter impoflibility of their being a fcale, or an j n _ princ| i’ lcs - 
variable meafure of value. I have obferved that their 
being made into coin (among trading nations ) has not 
the effedl of rendering them lefs a commodity than 
they were before, except fo far, as by that opera» 
tion every piece , inftead of being valued by its own 
weignt, comes to be in the mean proportion of all 
the prices which compofe the currency: and I have 
Hiown how the operations of trade are capable to 
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fift out and eftablifh this mean proportion, in fpite 
of very great irregularities. Thefe are the principles 
laid down in the fit ft part, which we muft ke« p in 
our eye while we examine the queftion. 

Since gold and filver, then, are commodities like 
every other thing, the invariable fcale of value muft 
meafure them as well as every other commodity , and ' 
money of accompt muft be confidered in no other 
light , than as a fcale for expr<. fling the proportional 
value of grains of metals , yards of fluffs . pounds of 
wares, bufliels of grain, or gallons of liquors. In 
this view , when we mention a hundred pounds , it 
is juft as proper to confuler this value relatively to 
the meafute of any merchandize, as to the rmtalic 
meafureof the coin. Every merchandize, when con- 
fidered by itfclf, fhould be meafured by it- own 
meafure, gold by grains, liquors by gallons, wheat 
by bufliels, &c. The denominations of pounds, 
fliillings, and pence, are only neceffary for reducing 
all other forts of weights and menfures to an equation 
of value. This is what is underflood by the univerfal 
fcale of proportional value. 1 think this idea is fuf- 
ficiently clear. 

The fi-n in- Let us now fuppofe a country where the invention 
troiiuction nf of coin is not known, and where a yard of cloth 
mak^prUei 1 a certa ’ n quality, is commonly fold for 100 grains 
fail. of either filver or gold , no matter which. The ftate 

falls upon the invention of coining, the conveniency 
of which every body underftands. This coinage, I 
fuppofe, cofts 2 percent. Coin is introduced, and 
commodities are ordered to be bought with it. I 
a£k, what effedt ought this revolution to produce 
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upon the price of tlie cloth , according to flridt the- 
ory, and without taking in any other combination 
of circumftances ? I anfwer, that the cloth ought in 
reafon to fall 2 per cent i that is, that the price of a 
yard ought to be a coin of 98 grains. Here is the 
reafon: He who formerly had the 100 grains, had 
the value of the yard of cloth , and could change the 
one for the other when he would. Now he has the, 
joo grains, but he mufl give two grains to have it 
coined , before he can buy ; becaufe after this inven- 
tion people will not trufl to the weighing of private 
people, nor to the purity of the metals; but they 
•will believe, upon the authority of the damp, that 
in every piece a certain number of grains of the fine 
metal is contained. He, therefore, who has a coin 
of 98 grains, comes to the merchant, and offers him 
his coin for his yard of cloth ; the merchant demands 
a coin of 100 grains, fays the other, thefe 98 grains 
which I give you in coin , cod me two grains to 
have their weight and finenefs afeertained; and if 
you refufe to repay me for what I have paid for 
this manufa&ure which I offer you for your cloth, 
I may with equal reafon refufe to pay you for what 
you paid for weaving your wool into cloth. Now 
fince I , in buying your cloth, mud pay the weaver, 
fo you, in buying my piece, mufl pay the mint. 
The merchant, convinced by this reafoning, takes 
the piece, and as it circulates from hand to hand, 
every commodity given in exchange for it, mufl 
fall 2 per cent, relatively to the grains of metal it 
was worth before. 


Farther , if by the laws and cuftoms of a country, 


Conffqu«neff 
a( ike exilu. 
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five privilege co J n J s abfolutely necefTary for buying and felling, 
of coinage. t j^ s co j n mu ft- be had ; and if there be but one perfon 
■who can make it, the price he thinks fit to demand 
for It is the only meafure of the value of fabrication. 
The grains of the metals, therefore, in the coin, 
muft rife in their proportional value to yards of 
cloth, and to gallons of liquor, in proportion to the 
coft of coinage , as the pounds of wool and filk muft 
rife in their value in proportion to their manufacture. 

From this it follows, that fince the value of coin 
muft rife in proportion to every commodity, it muft 
alfo rife with refpeCt to the metals it is made of, juft 
as wool manufactured rifes with refpect to wool 
which is not manufactured. 

Now let us fuppofe that a Prince finding that he 
has the exclufive privilege of making coin , fhall 
raife his price of coinage to 8 per cent, what will 
the confequence be? 

The firft confequence of this will be to deftroy, 
or at leaft to perplex the ideas of his fubjcCts with 
regard to coin, and to make them believe, that it 
is the (tamp, and not the metal with conftitutes the 
value of it. 

The next confequence will be, to reduce the 
price of the yard of cloth, which was worth 100 
grains of metal before the invention of coinage, from 
98, where it flood , to Q 2 . Now let us fuppofe that 
this country, which we {hall call(F), is in the 
neighbourhood of another which we {hall. Call ( E ), 
where there is both cloth of the fame quality , and 
coin of the fame weight and finenefs, which cofts 
nothing for the coinage. In the country (E), ceteris 
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paribus , the yard of cloth muff be fold for ico 
grains , as it fold formerly in the country ( F ) before 
the coinage was impofed. If the country (F) wants 
the cloth of the country ( E ) , the cloth they demand 
muft coft (F) too grains the yard. If the country 
(E) wants the cloth of the country (F), this cloth 
will alfo coft 100 grains; becaufe to procure a coin 
of 92 grains of the country (F) , (E) muft pay 8 
grains for the coinage, which raifes the price of 
the cloth to roo grains. 

Let us now fuppofe, that for a certain time the a wrong w 
country (Fj has abfolute occafion for the cloth °f t ° h f ,r *. d * 
the country (E). The merchants of (F) who carry of bulli0I1 "" 
on this trade, muft fend bullion to (EJ to pay for the vaiu« oE 
this cloth. But the merchants of the country (F) coi,l » 
who deal in bullion , perceiving the ufefulnefs of 
it for this trade , will then raife the price of the 
100 grains of it above the 92 grains in coin (the 
common market price of bullion before this trade 
was known) and according to the demand made 
for the foreign cloth , the bullion will rife in the 
country (F), until 100 grains of it become exadlly 
worth too grains in coin. The bullion can never 
rife higher ; becaufe at that period , the coin itfelf 
will be exported for bullion ; and the country of 
(E) will accept of roo grains in their coin as willingly 
as in any other form. Nor will it ever fall lower 
than 92 grains; becaufe the mint in the country (F) 
is always ready to give that price for all the bullion 
which is brought to be coined. 

Here then is a cafe , where the coin is made to 
lofe all its advanced price as a manufacture , and. 
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this is owing entirely to its being a metal as well 
as a money of accompt. 

Now as the coin has loft this additional value, by 
a circumftance purely relative to itfelf as a metal , 
there is no reafon why other merchandize fhould 
fink in value along with it. 

The confequence, therefore, of this revolution 
ought to be, that -as merchandize, bullion , has got 
up 8 per cent, with regard to the coin , arid as the 
price of all merchandize ought to be in proportion 
to the grains of bullion to which that price amounts, 
the revolution having annihilated the 8 per cent. 
advance upon the coin , ought to have the fame 
effed with refped to prices as if coinage were given 
gratis, as in the country of (E); that is, the yard 
of cloth ought at this time to co(t , in the country 
of (F), 100 grains , either of coin or bullion , fince 
they are of the fame value. 

Farther, in proportion as this demand for bullion 
comes to diminilh, that is to fay, in proportion as 
the balance of trade becomes lefs unfavorable to 
the country of (F), in the fame proportion will coin 
rife in its price, when compared with bullion; and 
when the country of (E) , in its turn , comes to 
have occafion for the country of (F) , then (R) 
mufl pay as formerly for a yard of cloth 9 2 grains 
in bullion , and the remaining 8 grains to have it 
coined ; in which cafe , the yard of cloth will fall 
to the old price of 92 grains in coin, and will ftand 
at 100 grains in bullion as before. 

Did the price of a manufacture rife and fall as 
has been here reprefented^ it is plain that thefe 
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variations would be constantly determined by the 
proportion of the grains of the metals it colts to ac- 
quire the coin which is the price of the manufacture. 

We have feen that upon the institution of coin- 1 
age and feigniorage, the yard of cloth fell to 92 
grains; becaufe then it was impoflible to procure 
coin at a lefs price than 8 per cent, but when the 
balance of trade had funk the coin to the value of 
bullion , then the 92 grains of the coin being to be 
purchafed with 92 grains of bullion, it was reafon- 
able that the cloth Ihould rife to its former price ; 
becaufe then no body could fay that the coin of 
92 grains had colt 100 to procure it. 

But this theory docs not hold in practice , nor 
can it poffibly hold, as long as the greateft part of 
a people are ignorant of, and even do not feel the 
revolutions we have been here deferibing. 

The price of bullion is entirely regulated by trS(Jert 
merchants, who have the whole correfpoudence in obdruathe 
their hands. It rifes and falls in countries where o|,eratl0n #E 
coinage is impofed ,« in proportion to the Hate of fip!e * p "^' e . 
the balance of trade at the time. The fmallefl rife the balance of 
or fall in the demand for bullion in the market, is ,rade conti. , 
immediately marked by the price of it, and that ought flua “* 
(by the principles we have been laying down) to re- 
gulate the rife and fall of every commodity. But 
this is by no means the cafe. Commodities rife and 
fall only after a certain time ; and of this interval 
merchants. will conltantly profit. Does the price of 
bullion rife, they immediately fell to Itrangers as if 
all prices were immediately rifen ; but with regard 
to manufacturers , they hide the revolution with 
great care , and preferve prices from riling , until 
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the competition among themfelves difcovers the 
fecret. Does the price of bullion fall , they do all 
they can to keep up the prices of every commodity 
which they fell to ftrangers , until the competition 
among themfelves obliges them to bring them 
down; and with regard to manufacturers , they are 
all in one intereft to reduce the prices in propor- 
tion to the fall of the bullion , which works its 
effects by flow degrees. 

Thefe are the operations of traders; in times 
overturned ba. when there is a fluRucuion in the balance of the 
lance of trade trac | e Q f a country ; that is to fay , in times when the 
balance i« fometimes favorable and fometimes not. 

At fuch times the true influence which trade 
ought to have upon prices is never exactly known, 
but to the merchants, who feldom fail to profit of 
their knowledge, in place of communicating it for 
the benefit of the fociety. But that is not the cafe 
when the balance of trade is quite overturned , that 
is , when it remains for a long time againft a nation, 
without any favorable vibration ; as we fhall pre- 
fently explain. 

We have feen how, by the changes in the ba- 
lance of trade, the price of bullion is made fufcep- 
tible of a variation in its! value, equal to the price 
of coinage; and we have pointed out the principle 
which confines the variation within certain limits; 
to wit , the value of the coin as a metal , which 
prevents bullion from rifing higher; and the mint 
price, which preferves it from falling lower. 

We have obferved how merchants may profit of 
fuch variations , and how they obftrudt the opera- 
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tion of principles upon the rife and fall of prices. 
We now proceed to another chain of caufes, which 
tend greatly to deftroy the due proportion of value 
between coin and merchandize. This with juftice 
may be put alfo to the account of the imperfec- 
tion of the metals in performing the functions of 
money of accompt. 

Univerfal experience fliows that the prices of 
merchandize are fo attached to the denominations 
of coin , that they do not fluduate as principles 
point out, any more than projediles defcribe para- 
bolas , or that machines operate the effeds , which 
by calculation they ought to do. The refiftance of 
the air in one cafe, the fridion of the parts in the 
other, tend to render theory incorred. Juft fo here, 
our theory reprefents prices as rifing and finking ill 
the molt harmonious proportion together with the 
metals; but in pradice it is not fo. They have their 
fridions and political refiftances, which only render 
the theory delufive when every circumftance is not 
combined. A good gunner muft calculate the re- 
fiftance of the air upon his bomb , or he never 
will hit the mark. 

We have already Ihown how the interefts of 
mercantile people tend to obftrud the due fludu- 
ation of prices ; w'e muft now take in other com- 
binations. 

Although this be not a proper place to refume a 
difeuflion of the particular theory of the rife and 
fall of prices, yet ftill fomething muft be laid upon 
that fubjed , in order to bring the queftion we arc 
upon to fome fort of folutiou. 
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Firft then , it will be agreed that it is far eafier 
to make a price rife, than to make it fall. I believe 
I might take this for granted, without giving the 
reafon for it. At all times, a price which has long 
flood low, may be made to rife; but it is next to 
impolfible to make a price which has long flood 
high , to fall in the fame manner. Here is the rea- 
fon : Let me fnppofe the yard ot an extenfive ma- 
nufacture which occupies a number of hands , to 
be worth 100 grains. The workmen here live near- 
ly at the fame expenfe,, and 1 fuppofe them to 
live upon the profits of their work , when they fell 
at 100 grains a yard. The price rifes to 120; here 
is an additional profit of 20 grains, if a fudden turn 
fliould diminilli the demand which raifed the price 
of the merchandize , it will fall to the old rate 
without much difficulty ; the workmen will con- 
fider the 20 grains addition as a precarious profit 
upon which they cannot reckon : but let the price 
of 1 20 grains remain uniformly for fome years, the 
20 grains will ceafe to be precarious profits; they 
will confolidate , as we have called it , into the 
value of the merchandize ; becaufe the workmen, 
by having long enjoyed them, will have bettered 
their way of living; and as they are many, and live 
uniformly , any thing which obliges them to re- 
trench a part of their habitual expenfe , is fuppofed 
to deprive them of nccelTaries. 

This is fufficient, as a hint, upon a fubject which 
branches out into an infinity of different relations, 
not at all to the prefent purpofe. But it is very 
much to the purpofe to fho\y how the impofitioa 
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of coinage mu ft, on many occafions, have the effeCfc 
of attaching the price of commodities to the deno- 
minations of the coin , inftcad of preferving them 
attached to the grains of the metals which compofe 
them , as in theory they ought to be. 

When wars e. g. occafion a wrong balance to 
continue for many years againft a nation, this keeps 
coin at par with bullion for a long time. Is it not 
very natural, that during that time manufacturers 
Ihould eftimate their work according to the coin, 
and not as formerly, according to the bullion ? The 
confequence of this is, that when peace returns, and 
when coin begins to rife above the price of bullion, 
the manufacturers ftick to the denominations of the 
coin, inftead of defcending in value (as they ought 
to do by theory) along with the bullion. What is 
the confequence of this ? It is that the prices of 
manufactures for home confumption , and of commo- 
dities peculiar to the country , Hand their ground ; 
that is, prices do not defcertd, and cannot be brought 
down by merchants. 

- But as to manufactures for exportation , which t»'t ate tom 

are not peculiar , but which are produced by dif- away by 
, , . • foreign com- 

ferent countries, their prices are violently puIIed < - peti . ion ror 
down by foreign competition; and the workmen ankles of 
are forced to diminifli them. This hurts them effec- ex r° r,ati0I,i 
tually,- not becaufe of the diminution of the prices; 
becaufe, properly fpeaking, this diminution is only 
relative to the denominations of the coin; their 
gains will pnrehafe as many grains of bullion in the 
market as before, but not fo much coin, and con- 
fequently not fo much of any commodity which, 
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by the principles juft laid down , have attached 
themfelves to the denominations of the coin , and 
have rifcn in their price along with it. ✓ 

'' From this (hort expofxtion of a very intricate 
matter, we may conclude, that the impofition of 
coinage does not raife the price of fuch merchandize 
as is in common to feveral nations , and which 
trade demands from each, without any competition 
with the natives; that is to fay, the prices of them 
(land as formerly with refped to ftrangers; becaufe 
although the prices be made to fink at home, with 
refped to the denominations of the coin , yet ftran- 
gers, being obliged to pay for them in thofe de- 
nominations, are alfo obliged to pay an advanced 
price for the coin , in order to procure them. This 
is the price of coinage. This, I coilfefs, is a little fub- 
til, but I believe the reafoning will be found juft. 

On the other hand, when trade extends itfelf to 
other commodities , to thofe , I mean , which ic 
buys in competition with the natives (and which 
are made to rife and fall from the viciflitudes of 
inland demand ) or to fuch commodities as are pe- 
culiar to the country ; in thefe cafes , I have little 
doubt but the prices , once railed and continued 
high for fome time, attach themfelves to the de- 
nominations of the coin, and rife along with it; 
that is to fay, coinage is included over and above 
the price which the merchandize would have born 
had no coinage been impofed. 

Howthis hurts The conclufion I draw from this reafoning, is," 
the i«dur- that the impofition of coinage has not, in fad, the 
tnoui , and e fj e d 0 f reducing the prices of commodities to fewer 
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grains of bullion than before, excepting thofe of how ts™ date 
fuch commodities as are fold in competition with m *'i 
other nations ; and even then it may be faid , that nify them * 
it is not the impofition of the coinage , but. the 
competition with (Grangers, which reduces them 
to the minimum of their value , as well as the profits 
of thofe who work in them, to the minimum of a 
phyfical-necefiary. This lad circumdance fhows 
why thofe who work for foreign exportation, are the 
poored clafs of all the indultrious of a date, but 
the mod ufeful to it, at the fame time. I believe 
experience fupports the truth of thefe conclufions. 

I fiiall here by the bye obfcrve, that as the date is 
made to profit by the diminution of the profits of this 
mod uTeful clafs ; as fire receives the coinage which 
drangers pay , and which is really deducted from 
the manufacturers who fupport exportation , file 
ought to indemnify this clafs (as may be done in a 
thoufand ways, by premiums, for example, upon 
exportation) out of the profits arifingupon coinage, 
indead of making coinage free, to the evident lofs 
of the nation, and benefit to drangers, as we fball 
now endeavour to prove. . 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Influence which the irnpofing the Price 
of Coinage , and the Duly of Seigniorage in the 
Englifh Mint , will have upon the Qourfc of Ex- 
change , and Trade of Great Britain. 

♦ ‘ , 

In the preceding chapter we have examined a 
very nice theory , into which fuch a number of 
circumftances have been combined, depending upon 
fads , that little ftrefs is to be laid upon feveral con- 
clufions which have been drawn from it, unlefis 
they be approved by experience. 

Let the belt workman in London make a watch, 
lie cannot depend upon its being a good one, until 
it be tried; and when that is done, the application 
of his theory will enable him to difeover all the 
defeds and irregularities in the movement, It is 
juft fo in political matters. The force of theory is 
not fufficient to form a good plan; but it is ufeful 
for difeovering many faults which would not have 
been forefecn without it. The more extenfive, 
therefore, any theory is made, the more it is ufeful 
for thefe purpofes. It is proper only to obferve that 
the more complicated any principle of it is, the 
lefs dcpendance can be had upon its operation when 
applied to pradice. 

It is impollible to lay down a diftincl theory for 
the rife and fall of the prices of all forts of com- 
modities in a nation fuch as Great Britain. All that 
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can be laid with certainty, is, that competition on 
the part of the confumers will make them rife, 
and that competition on the part of the furnifhers , 
will make them fall. Now the competition among 
the furnifhers may be reduced to theory ; becaufe 
it is fixed within determinate limits, which it cannot 
exceed , and is influenced by. this principle, viz. 
that when profits arc reduced to the minimum (that ■» 

* is to the exad phyfical-necefTary of the workman) 
all competition among furnifhers mud ceafe. 

But the competition among confumers is fixed 
-within no determinate limits! feme demand to 
fatisfy phyfrcal wants ; others thofe of vanity and 
caprice. Mod inland demand for confumption is of 
this kind , and confequently it is impofiible to fore- 
fee what effed the impolition of coinage will have 
.upon the prices of many commodities. Perhaps 
they will fluduate with bullion; perhaps they will 
adhere to the denominations of the coin : experience 
alone can bring this matter to light. 

But with regard to firch commodities as are the 
objed of foreign trade , prices are influenced by 
certain principles on both Tides. Merchants , not 
the confirmers themfelves, are the demanders here. 

Neither vanity or caprice, but profit, regulates the 
price they offer. Thus it is, that as all competition 
among furnifhers mud ceafe upon the redudion of 
profits to the minimum , fo all demand from mer- 
chants (who in this cafe reprefent the confumers) 
mud ceafe, fo foon as prices rife above what they 
can afford to give, confident with their minimum 
of profit upon the fale of what they buy, t 
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The degree , therefore, of foreign competition 
will alone regulate the prices of fcveral exportable 
commodities , and of confequence the profits of 
fuch as are employed in them , as has been faid. 
This premifed. we come to examine the influence 
which the impofition of coinage would have upon 
the courfe of exchange and trade of a nation. 

How the * In fpeaking of exchange, fo far as it influences 
courfe of the decifion of this queflion , we mud throw out 
exchange is ]j extrineous circumflan es , and endeavour to 
reduce it to the plained theory. 

When one nation pays to another the price of 
• what they buy , the interpofition of bullion is un- 
avoidable; and the whole operation confifls in com- 
paring the value of coin with the value of bullion 
in the one and in the other. 

Price of ext Suppofe France to owe to England >ooo pound 
change what ? florlni (r ; what regulates exchange here, is the price 
of bullion in Paris and in London. The French 
merchant inquires fir ft what is the quantity of 
bullion in London, which at that time is equal to 
the fum he wants to pay ? And next , what that 
quantity of bullion cofts to procure in the Paris 
market? Upon this the par of exchange ought to 
be regulated. Whatever is given more than this 
quantity is the price of tranfportation , when the 
balance of trade is againfl France. Whatever is 
given lefs , may be confidered as the price of tranf- 
portation which the Fnglilh would be obliged to 
pay were the balance againfl England if the French 
merchant , by fending his paper to London . did 
rot fave them the trouble , by diminifliing fo far 
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the balance againft them ; and of this he profits* 
until the balance turns to the other fide. Now let 
us leave the price of tranfportation out of the quef- 
tion , and confider only how the .impofition of 
coinage, by affefting the price of bullion , may in- 
fluence the courfc of exchange. 

We have feen how the impofition of coinage where coin.; 
renders the price of bullion fufceptible of a vari- a s* ,s fr «* 
ation in its price , equal to the amount of the im* 0 

pofition. Wherever, therefore, coinage cofts no- ought tu be 
thing, there bullion and coin muft always be of the in » ariable » 
fame value. This would be the cafe in England , 
without doubt , were the metals in the coin ex- 
a&ly proportioned , were all the coin of a legal 
weight , and were neither melting down , or ex- 
porting made penal. 

The bullion , therefore , in France may vary 8 *”<1 
per cent, in its price, according to the balance Q f a,iBS: ' vher * 
trade; the bullion in England muft befuppofed in- ” 
variable, let the balance ftand as it will. 

According to this re prefen tat ion of the matter , Bullion :» 
may we not fay, that bullion in England is always en s |an<J 
at the higheft price it ever can be in France, fince 
it is at the price of the coin ? Is not this the con- 
dition of France , when the balance of her trade is 
the moft unfavorable it poflibiy can be? 

If therefore England , herfelf, contributes to keep becaufe the 
the price of her bullion higher than it is in France, P rice of “ '* 
is not this an advantage to France, fince France ^ t m *^ { bT 
can buy the bullion with which fhe pays her Eng- 
h(h debts cheap in her own market, and can fell it 
dear in that of her creditor ? Is there not a profit in 
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*iid is sllow- 
cri to fall in 
France 8 per 
cent, below 
the coifj. 


The wife 

regulation. 


buying an ox cheap in the country, and felling him 
dear in Smithfield market? 

Now why is bullion fometimes cheaper in France 
than in England ? I -mifwcr , that in France it is 
allowed to fall 8 per cent, below the coin, and the 
King only takes it at times when no body can get 
a better price for it: and that in England the King 
gives always coin for bullion, and by that keeps 
the price of it from ever falling lower. l et the Er g- 
]ifh mint pay the pound troy ffandarej filvcr at the 
rate of thirteen ounces of coin, the price of bullion in 
England will always be i 1/13. dearer than the coin. 

When bullion in France falls to X per cent, below 
the coin, it is carried to the mint: when it is worth 
more no body carries any to be coined 

No body in France (except upon a general coin- 
age) is forced to fell their bullion at this price Is 
it not, therefore, a very wife regulation, to permit 
the operations of trade to reduce , as low as pof- 
fible, the value of that commodity with which all 
they owe is paid , and this more efpecially , as 
the fall of its price is a proof of the profperity of 
their trade. ■ 

If, therefore, it be fuppofed , that the effect of 
having a material money for a fcale of value , is , 
that the denominations in the coin, and not the 
grains of th* bullion , nrnft meafure the value of 
commodities for home confumption ; then it follows, 
that the variations in the price of bullion , Ihould 
not affedl the price of commodities. 

This is a queftion , however , which I do not 
pretend to determine, and I apprehend that nothing 
but experience can rcfolve it. 
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Now Jet me confider the difference there is be- England loft* 
tween the trade of France and that of England as h * this fome- 
matters now (land; and what would be the cafe , tim “ „ 
were the regulations of the mint the fame in both trade with 
countries. * Franc*. 

1 ffiaU fuppofe that England buys of French goods 
as much a« may be paid with one thoufand pounds 
troy weight of Englifli guineas. I afk for what 
weight of French Jouis d ors mull France buy of 
Fnglifh goods to make the balance even ? Will it 
not be anfwered (according to the ordinary method 
of calculating the true par of exchange) that if France 
buys for one thoufand pounds troy of her louis 
d’ors (fuppofing the guineas and the louis d ors of 
the fame finenefs) that the balance is even? 

Is it not true , that England muff fend this thou- 
fand pounds weight either in gold byllion or in 
guineas , and is it not the fame thing to the Englifli 
merchant to fend the one or the other, providing 
the guineas be full weight? 

But when France comes to fend the thoufand 
pounds weight of her louis d’ors, (he finds at market 
a thoufand pounds weight of gold bullion 3 per 
cent, cheaper, and this bullion is as good to the 
Engliihman as if he had got the louis d’ors. 

Let me flate the cafe otherwife. Suppofe France 
buys in England for 1000 pounds weight of her 
guineas in Virginia tobacco; and that England buys 
in France for 1000 pounds weight of her louis d’ors 
of Bourdeaux claret. Is not this called par. Will 
not France pay her debt to England with 1000 
pound of gold bullion ? Whereas England muff pay 
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3080 pounds to France; becaufe 1000 pounds weight 
of her louis d ors, is worth is France 1080 pounds 
of any bullion of the fame ftandard. The 1000 
pounds then compenfates the 1000 pounds; the 80 
pounds over muft be fent to France , and the car- 
riage of this quantity only , muft be paid for ac- 
cording to the principles of exchange. 

Here is evidently a balance of trade againft Eng- 
land of 8 per cent, above the real par of the metals. 
Will any body fay that the 8 per cent is paid for 
the tranfportation of 80 punds of bullion due ?< 
Certainly not. 

Now if the Englifh fliould declare that they, for 
the future, would coin neither gold or filver bul- 
lion for any peilon , but at the rate of 8 per cent. 
below the value of the coin; and if it be true x 
that this regulation would have the effect of finking 
the price of bullion , on many occafions , to 8 per 
cent, below the coin; in that cafe, would not the 
Englifh and the French acquit their debts of the 
1000 pounds weight of their refpedtive coin upon 
the fame conditions? In this cafe, would not the 
price of exchange vanifh , fince there would be no 
bullion to be fent by either party ? But in the firft 
cafe, would not England be obliged to fend 8 per 
cent, above the quantity of gold bullion fhe received 
from France, and would not the tranfportation of 
this coft money , and would not this tranfportation 
be marked by a certain price of exchange , and 
confequently, would not the price of exchange rife 
againft England ? 

But to this it is objected , that by the forme* 
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example , the exchange marked 8 per cent, againft 
England with great reafon ; becaufe it is plain, that 
there is a balance of 8 per cent, againft England , 
fince Ihe has fent that proportion over to France 
in bullion. Very true. But had England, inftead of 
taking to the value of 1000 pounds weight of louis 
d’ors in claret, taken only for 100 pounds weight, 
the exchange would have ftill marked 8 per cent. 
lofs; becaufe the 100 pounds of louis d’ors rouft be 
paid with the 108 pounds of bullion , although 
England by this trade has evidently gained 892 
pounds of bullion , which France muft fend her 
as a balance. 

As matters of fad, when they can be procured, 
tend greatly to confirm theory, by forming a folid 
bafts whereupon to reafon , I fhall here profit of 
one which has fallen into my hands, and by ap- 
plying it to the prefent queftion, endeavour to give 
fome additional force to this reafoning. 

I\Ir. Cantillon, in his Analyfxs of Trade , which lAnd»t«me- 
fuppofe he underftood by pradice as well as by dium 4 per 
theory, has the following pafiagc in his 99th page. '"' jYy » 

“ The courfe of exchange between Paris and matter of f»*. 
“ London ftnee the year 1726, has been at a medium 
tt price of 32 pence fterling for the crown of three 
* c livres ; that is to fay, we pay for this French crown 
u of three livres, 32 pence fterling, when calculated 
“ on gold , when in fad it is worth but thirty pence 
“ and three farthings , which is giving four pounds 
“ in the hundred for this French money ; and con- 
“ fequently, upon gold, the balance of trade is 4 
« per cent, againft England in favor of France-” 
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In this place, Mr. Cantitlon calculates the par of 
exchange according to the common rule, to wit, 
gold bullion againft gold bullion in the coins of 
both nations, where both are of legal weight; and 
he finds that there has been , thcfe thirty-four years 
pad, a balance of 4 per cent, againft England. 

Now according to my theory , this is exadly what 
the coinage in France ought to produce, fuppofing 
on an average that the trade had been at par. Hero 
is the reafon. 

The coinage in F/ance cofts 8 per cent. 

When the balance of trade is favorable for France * 
coin is worth 8 per cent, above bullion. 

The proof is plain. Were it not 8 percent, above 
bullion, no man would ever carry bullion to the 
mint ; becaufe the mint price is 8 per cent, below > 
that of the coin. 

When the balance of trade is againft France, corn, 
mud fall nearly to the price of bullion. 

Suppofing then that the balance of the trade of 
France ( at a medium of thirty-four years ) is found to 
have been at par, will it not follow, that at a me- 
dium alfo of thefe thirty-four years, French coin mud 
have been at 4 per cent, (the half of the coinage) 1 
above bullion ? Confequently England having taken 
merchandize from trance, and France having mer- 
chandize from England, for the fame weight and 
finenefs in their refpedive coins, muftnot England 
have been obliged to fend to France 4 percent, more 
bullion in order to pay the coinage? This reafoning 
appears conclufive to me, who am no merchant, 
and who do by no means pretend to aperfed under- 
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Handing of thofe affairs ; but I think this circum- 
ftance is at leaft of fufiicient importance to make the 
matter be inquired into. For this purpofe, I fhall 
fugged a method of making the difcovery. 

If it fhall be found, that Englilh draughts on Paris, Eafy to be 
or French remittances to England, fliall at any time verified ** al * 
occafion bullion to rife in the market of Paris above '" nes b r y . th , e 
the mint price, will it not be allowed that fuch a ii on and 
circumflance demonflratcs that the balance of trade courfe of / 
is then in favor of England? If at that fame time it 
fliall be found , that exchange (when reckoned upon matkct< 
the gold as Cantillon has done) is againft England, 
will it not be a demonftration of the truth of what 
I have here fuggefted as a queftion worthy of exa* 
mination ? 

For if the balance of trade be againfl: France , fo as when bullion 
to make her buy bulliou to fend to Flngland , this is " e *P°r* ei > 
a proof that flie owes England a balance; and if at e x C ha"pe’it 
the fame time the Englilh are paying above the in- againft France, 
trinfic value of the metals (in their refpedive coins) 
in what they owe to France, that additional value 
cannot be paid by England as the price of exchange, 
or to pay for the tranfportation of their bullion , but 
to pay the F rench creditors the additional value of 
their coin above the price of bullion. 

May we not alfo conclude, that in a kingdom CoHrri of * 
fuch as England, where coinage is free, the courfe 'uiTonirt" 0 
of exchange is no certain rule for judging of the 0 f the baianci- 
balance of trade with France ; but only of the value of of ‘rade . but 
French coin above French bullion. All authors who °"! y 
have written upon exchange, reprefent the advanced 
price given upon bills above the intrinfic value of the 
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coins , to be the price of carriage and infurance, &c. 
in which cafe exchange, no doubt, may mark the 
balance of trade; but if an advanced price liiuft be 
given in order to put bullion into coin , or in other 
words, if the metals in the coin are worth 8 per cent. 
more than any bullion of the fame finenefs , is it 
not evident that a nation may be drawing a great 
balance of bullion from another, although flic be, 
at the fame time, paying 8 per cent, above the rate 
of bullion in the fums (he repays to the nation which 
is her debtor upon the whole; that is to fav, al- 
though file be paying above the real par of exchange 
■as it is commonly calculated. 

If it be here objected that this cannot be the cafe, 
becaufe when the balance of trade is againd the 
nation which impofes coinage, their coin falls to rhe 
price of bullion: I anfwer, that a balance may be 
againd fuch a nation, without producing fo great 
a fall in the coin. Coin is reduced to the par of bul- 
lion only when the balance is at the height againfl a 
nation, and when it has remained fo for a long tune. 
Who would give coin at a difeount of 8 per cent. 
if there was a profpedt that in a few days, weeks, 
or even months, it was to rife to its former value ? 

Thefe are the rcafons which engaged me, in a 
former chapter, to lay it down as a rule , that trading 
dates fhould endeavour, as nearly as poflible, 
to obferve the fame regulations with their neigh- 
bours, in every thing relating to their coin. Itisalfo 
in order to facilitate fuch a regulation, that I fhall 
infert, at the end of this book, a very particular date 
of the French coinage, and of what 1 can gather 
with regard to that of Holland. 
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From what has been faid, it appears that the com- 
mon method of calculating the real par of exchange 
is not corredt, fince it is calculated by comparing the 
quantity of fine bullion in different coins, and attri- 
buting the difference between the bullion paidi for 
the paper, and the bullion received in payment of 
it. as the price of tranfportation. This, I fay, is by no 
means corredl j nor is it poflible it fiiould be fo, unlefs 
bills of exchange were fpecified in’ the weight of fine 
bullion, inftead of being fpecified in the denomina- 
tions of the coin : an example will make this plain. 

Were a merchant in London to afk of another who 
has a correfpondence in Paris, to give him an order 
for a hundred yards of Abbeville cloth , and to offer 
him, in exchange, the fame quantity of cloth of a 
worfe quality, would not the merchant to whom 
the propofol is made* immediately calculate the 
value of both commodities, and demand the differ- 
ence of the value between what he was to give, 
and what he was to receive? Could ever this dif- 
ference be confidered as any thing elfe than the 
difference between the real worth of the commodi- 
ties? But were they to exchange at London a hun- 
dred pounds of fine filver bullion, for the fame 
weight at Paris , then if the merchant demanded one 
grain more than he was to give , it mufl be upon the 
account of tranfportation; becaufe, weight for 
weight, there is not thefmalleft difference between 
equal weights of the fine metals. 

Bills of exchange, then, being all conceived in 
denominations of money ofaccompt, realized in coin; 
and coin changing in its value with regard to bul- 
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lion; it is evident th.it the veal par cannot be com- 
puted upon the bullion alone contained in the coin. 

If it is obje&ed , that (ince it is the courfe of ex- 
change which regulates the price of bullion, all 
variations between bullion and coin ought to; be 
aferibed to that caufe. 

I anfwer, that it is not the courfe of exchange which 
regulates the price of bullion ; but exchange makes 
it afeend from the price to which it is regulated. 

T he mint price regulates the price of bullion ; and 
there it will nearly Hand , while the balance of trade 
is either at par, or favorable to a country. Exchange 
therefore, or a wrong balance, can only make it rife ; 
and it returns to where it was, by the force of an- 
other principle. 

In the next place, were I to allow that the balance 
of trade regulates the price of bullion , it would not 
follow that what is called the real par of exchange 
is a rule to judge of the balance of trade of a nation. 
Is it not plain , that if France, for example, being 
at prefent obliged to fend great fums into Germany, 
upon account of the war (anno 1760,) has reduced 
the price of her coin to a par with bullion, that all 
nations will profit of it as much in their trade with 
France, as if the balance was become favorable to 
them ; fince the courfe of exchange will then anfwer 
according to the converfion of bullion for bullion 
in all remittances to France. 

But were France at prefent to remit money to any 
other country, which has the balance favorable, 
and where coinage is paid, fuppofe to Spain, while 
the balance between France and Spain is fuppofed 

to 
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to be exadly even; would nor the real par between 
the money of Spain and of France mark an exchange 
againft France, for the Value of the coinage impoftd 
by Spain? T his is the reafon why, in time of war, 
exchange between France and England appears more 
favorable to England than in time of peace. But 
does this any wife prove that the balance of trade is 
then more in favor of England ? by no means: for 
let me fuppofe the balance of their trade to remain 
the fame after the peace as at prefent; is it not evi- 
dent , that in proportion as the coin of France (hall 
rife above the bunion , that the balance oj trade will 
become, in appearance, againft England? 

By the balance of trade., 1 here conftantly under* 
ftand a certain quantity of biil’ion fent by one nation 
to another, to pay what they have not been able to 
compenfate by an exchange of their commodities, 
remittances, &c. and not that which they compute 
in their bills as the difference between the refpedive 
values of coin and bullion in both countries. 

How, then, is the real par of exchange to be re- 
gulated, fo as to determine which nation pays a 
balance upon the exchange of their commodities? 

lanfwcr, To determine that queftion, let bullion 
overall the commercial world be (fated at 100, and 
let coin in every country be compared with it, ac- 
cording to the current price. In England, for ex- 
ample, (were all diforders of the coin removed) coin 
malt always be as. too. In France, when the balance 
is favorable, at 108.27. In Germany (were the Em- 
peror’s late regulation with Bavaria to be made 
general) at 1 01. And fo forth, according to the price 
Vol. III. N 
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of coinage impofed every where. Thcfe advanced 
values above the icco, never can rife higher ; and 
the more the balance of their refpedive trade is un- 
favorable, the nearer they will feverally come to 
ioo; below which they never can fall. Thefe fluc- 
tuations will conftantly be marked in exchange; 
becaufe all circumftances are exa&ly combined by 
merchants ; bu t the balance of the trade will only be 
marked by what exchange is made to vary fromthejc 
proportions. 

Let me fuppofe the trade of France favorable upon 
the whole, by great commiflions from Cadiz, and 
bullion at the fame time to be carried to the mint 
at 8 per cent, below the price of coin. 

Let me fuppofe, that upon all the trade of England 
wuh France, there fhall be, at that time, a balance 
of 2 per cent, feat from France to England in bullion ; 
and upon the trade with Germany a balance of 
i per cent. 

I fay, that the par oj exchange between England 
and France is 8 per cent, againft England : and that 
the par of exchange between Germany and France is 
7 per cent. I ftate it at this rate ; becaufe the balance 
being fuppofed favorable for the three nations , the 
value of their coin with refpcift to their bullion ought 
to be in proportion to die mint price. 

The courfe of exchange , therefore, if it be a rule 
to judge by , ought to mark 6 per cent, againft Eng- 
land ; which I fay is 2 per cent, in her favor: and the 
exchange with Germany ought to mark 6 per cent. 
againft Germany ; which I call i per cent, in her favor. 

An example will make this plain. 
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Suppofe Englilh guineas, German carolins, and 
French Louis, to be ail of the fame weight and fine- 
refs ; I fay, th e real par in the example we have dated 
is, between Paris and London, ioo Louis are equal 
to 108 guineas; becaufe the ioo Louis are worth 

100 guineas in London, and ic8 guineas are worth ' 
no more than ioo Louis in Paris. Again , between 
Paris and Francfort, ioo Louis aie equal to 107 ca- 
rolins; becaufe >iof i carolins are worth at Paris ioo 
Louis; and 101 Louis at Francfort are worth ioo 
carolins; confequently, the difference between 7 and 

8 is th e real par, to wit, 100 Louis for 1 0 1 carolins. 

Next, as to the par between London and Francfort, 
here 100 carolins equ d 101 guineas; becaufe 100 
carolins in London are worth 100 guineas; and 

101 guineas at Francfort are worth no more than 

ioo carolins. 4, 

Now in the ordinary way of reckoning the real par, 
the loo Louis, 100 carolins, and 100 guineas, are all 
fuppofed to be of the fame value, in the three mar- 
kets ; and the difference between this fuppofed value, 
and what is paid for it, is fuppofed to be a lofs upon 
trade. In this light, the nation’s lofs refcmbles the lofs 
incurred by him, who, when he goes to the bank, 
and pays ten pounds ftei ling in coin, for a bank-note, 
fays, that he has given ten pounds for a bit of paper, 
not worth one farthing; reckoning the value of the 
: note, at the real par of the paper it is writ upon. 

The general rule, therefore as I apprehend, is, to 
fettle the real par of different coins, not according to 
the bullion they contain, but according to the bullion 
they can buy with them in their own market at 
the time. N 2 
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If toco pounds weight of guineas can purchafe at 
London 1000 pounds weight of ftandard bullion; 
and that 1000 pounds of the fame weight of Louis 
can buy at Paris 1080 pounds weight of the fame 
ftandard bullion; then the iooo pounds weight of 
guineas is at the real par with 925 r~| pounds weight 
of the Louis, and not worth 1000, as is commonly 
fuppofed. 

If the doctrine laid down in this chapter be found 
folidj if no efiential circumftance has been over- 
looked, which ought to have entered into our com- 
binations, (points left to the reader to determine) 
then we may conclude, 

i mo, That the courfc of exchange, in the way peo- 
ple take to calculate the real par, is no rule forjudg- 
ing of the balance of trade. 

2 do. That the great duty laid upon the fabrication 
of the French coin, either deceives the Englifh nation, 
and makes them conclude, from the courfe of ex- 
change, that their commerce with France is extre- , 
mely difad vantageous : or, if it be really difadvan- 
tageous, that itis the impofition of a dutyon coinage 
in the French mint which occafions it. 

It is a queftion belonging to the theory of com- 
merce* and not to that which we are now upon, to 
examine the nature of a difadvantageous trade, and 
to inveftigate the principles pointing out the com- 
modities which every country ought to encourage 
for exportation, and thofe which are the moft pro- 
fitable to take in return. 

Upon thefe principles the trade of England with 
France muft be examined, and upon examination it 
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will be found whether that trade be advantageous 
or hurtful. Here the queflion is reduced to this ; 
Whether from the courfe of exchange it may be 
concluded that the balance of trade is againfi; Eng- 
land, becaufe the French crown is commonly paid 
with thirty -two pence fterling ? We have decided 
that it cannot. If there be no other objedions againfi 
the trade of France but this lofs upon exchange; and 
if it be true that this is no proof of trade being 
againfi England, but only the confequence of her 
free coinage; then it will follow, that England may 
lay as many reffridions, duties, and clogs, upon the 
French trade, as file pleafes, and may even reduce it 
to nothing, without ever removing the caufe of com- 
plaint ; while at the fame time fhe may be ruining a 
trade, which pays her upon the whole a great ba- 
lance, and upon which trade file has it in her power, 
by following a different fyflem in her mint, to render 
her exchange as favorable as with any other nation 
in Europe. 

This point feems to be a matter of no fmall im- 
portance to England ; fince (from a miflake in point 
of fad, into which file is led from a delufive ap- 
pearance) a very lucrative trade, when confidered 
by the balance it produces, may, upon falfe princi- 
ples, be proferibed as difadvantageous. 

Thefe queflions, however, are not as yet confi- 
dered as entirely difeuffed, and they (hall be a little 
farther examined in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. III. 

Is the lofs whit ’/ the courfe of exchange marks upon 
the trade of Great Britain with trance real 
or apparent ? 

(QUESTIONS are Fere propofed, which I do not 
pretend to refolv e , all 1 aim at is to difeover how 
they may be refolved. 

If this inquiry [hall prove an incitement to men of 
better capacity to review ; he fame fubjedls, who have 
more extenfivc combinations, more experience, and 
better information as to facts, in that refpedt it has 
fome degree of merit. 

I anfwerto the queftion propofed. that if the inr. 
pofition of a dirty on coinage in England would 
have the effedt of rendering her trade with France 
more lucrative, then the lofs marked by the courfe 
of exchange is real, at lead in part; if otherwife, 
it is only apparent. 

What makes the commerce with any country 
lucrative, is the balance paid upon the exchange 
of their commodities. 

What regulates the quantity of commodities taken 
from any country, in the way of trade, is the wants 
of the country demanding; and wh t fets the balance 
even, is the reciprocal wan's of the other country. 
Nations do not give up correfpondence with their 
neighbour^, becaufe thefe do not accept of merchan- 
dize in exchange for merchandize, but becaufe they 
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find their advantage in fupplying their wants upon 
eaficr terms elCewherc. 

Every merchant feeks to fell dear; and the dearer 
he can fell, the greater is his profit: that merchant, 
therefore, mult thrive mod, who fells aeareft, and 
who at the fame time can ajjord to fell cheapeft. 

If an impofnion on coinage fhall enable England 
to fell dearer, without depriving her of the advan- 
tage of being able to fell as cheap as at prefent, 
then it will fellow, that an impofition on coinage 
will be advantageous. If it fhall lay her under a 
neccflity of felling dearer , and deprive her bf the 
poffibility of felling fo cheap as formerly, then the 
impofition of coinage will be hurtful. 

■ Tbefe principles premifed, as a foundation for our How the 
reafoning, let us firfl confider the influence of coin- paying for 
age upon tne prohts on exportation ; and then pro- the profits 
cced to inquire into the influence it has upon articles on goods 
of importation. caponed. 

As to the firfl, I mull obferve, that England, as 
well as every other country, has feveral articles of 
exportation which are peculiar to herfelf, and others 
which flie muft fell in competition with other narions. 

The price of what is peculiar is determined by the 
competition of tbofe who furnifh at home, and the 
lowcft price is regulated by their minimum of profit. 

The price of what is common is regulated by the com- 
petition ofthofc who furnifh from different countries; 

If the prices of what is peculiar fhall remain, as 
before , attached to the denominations of the coin, 
after the impofition of a duty on coinage, the com- 
petition cf thofe who furnifh will remain the fame as 
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before; becaufe prices will notvary; but the dranger, 
who buys, mud neverthelefs pay an advanced price 
forfuch merchandize, becaufe the nation’s coin, with 
V’hich they«re purchafed, will be raifed in its value 
with refpedt to bullion, the only price he can pay 
with This is the price of coinage: and this impo- 
fition has the good efFed of obliging drangers to pay 
dearer than before, in favor of a benefit refulting 
therefrom to the date. 

Now, if it be obferved that the demand made by 
theKnglifh for goods pecuiar to France, (while thefe 
remain in Fiance at thefime price as formerly) does 
rot diminifh in proportion as the Infs upon exchange ' 
happens to rife; why fhould we ftippofe that the 
demand for goods peculiar to England fhould dimi* 
nidi for a dmilar reafon ? 

If the rife, however, in the price of exchange 
flionld diminifh the foreign demand for fuch Englifh 
goods, by raiding the price of them in the foreign 
market, this, at lead, will prove that coinage does not 
make prices fall proportionally at home; becaufe, 
if they fliould fall, drangers would buy as cheap as 
formerly : the prime cod ( as it would appear upon 
the accounts of their Englidi correfpnndcnts - ) would 
diminifh in proportion to the lofs upon exchange in 
remitting to England, and would jud compenfate it : 
fo upon the whole, the price of the merchandize 
would be the fame in the foreign market as before. 

If the impofition of coinage, therefore, be faid to 
raife the price of Englilh merchandize in foreign 
matkets, it mud be allowed that it will not raife the. 
Value of the pound fterling at home, by finking the 
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value of commodities : that is to fay, the prices of 
commodities will adhere to the denominations of 
the coin; and the coin bearing an advanced value, 
above what it bore formerly, Grangers mu (l pay it. 

But will not this diminifh the demand for Englilh 
goods? Not if they be peculiar to England, as we 
here fuppofe. But allowing it fliould, will not this i 
diminution of demand fink the value of the Englilh 
coin, by influencing the balance of trade? If fo, it 
will render remittances to England more advanta- 
geous: confequently, it will recal the demand. The 
difeafe, therefore, in this cafe, feems to draw the 
remedy along with it 

Now what appears here to be a remedy againR a 
diTeafe, is at prefent, as we may c dl it, the ordinary 
Englilh diet, flnee it is finkine the coin to the price 
of bullion. If, therefore, the having coin always as 
cheap as bullion, can be any advantage to trade, the 
nation is fure of having it, whenever the balance is 
unfavorable, notwithRanding the impofition of a 
duty on coinage. 

Trade has its viciflitudes, and all nations find, at Wh,n ,Iie 
times, that their neighbours muR depend upon them. 

On fitch occafions, the balance of their commerce is 
greatly in their favor. 

Is it not, therefore, an advantage to have a prin- 
ciple at home, which, upon fuch occafions, is capable _ 
of diminifhing with us the value of that merchan- 
dize (bullion) which Rrangers muR give as the price 
of all they buy? 

On the other hand, the fame principle feems to fly 
to the affiRance of trade, when the balance becomes U nf*voraH«. 
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unfavorable, as it virtually diruiniflics to flrangcrs 
the price of ail our commodities, by raifing in our 
market the value of that commodity, (bullion) which 
they muff give as the price of what they buy. 

This may fuflicc, in general, upon exportation. It 
is a hint fiom a perfon not verfed in commerce; 
and as fuch it is humbly fubmitted. 

I now pafs to the fccond part of this operation, to 
wit, the influence which the impnfition of coinage 
has upon the interefls of trade, when the queftion 
is to purchafe the commodities of other countries. 
Thefe operations are quite different, and in examin- 
ing this theory they muff be careful'y diftinguifhed. 

We have fecn how the impnfition of coinage, 
during the favorable balance of trade, procures to 
the nation an advanced price upon the fide of her 
exports. As long as it remains favorable, it mull 
produce the fame good effect with regard to her 
importations, by finking at home the price of the 
bullion with which (lie mufl pay for them. Bullion 
muff become cheap in the E'nglifli market, in propor- 
tion as the balance of her trade is favorable, and in 
proportion as it is cheaper there than in other nations 
(with refped to their refpedive coins) in the fame 
proportion, the nation has an advantage in paying 
what flic buys, or in employing her bullion for 
extending the fund of her own commerce. 

Upon the other hand, fiiould the balance of her 
trade turn againfl her, her bullion rifes. This renders 
the price of all foreign merchandize dearer to the 
importers than otlterwifc they would be; becaufe 
they mufl. pay them in bullion. But this lofs is at 
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prefent conftantly incurred ; and when incurred, is 
not national , the national lofs is upon the balance of 
the trade ; but whether this balance be paid in bullion 
at the mint price, or in bullion at the price of coin, 
the balance of the trade is .juft the fame. Now, if this 
wrong balance (which I here fuppofe to proceed 
only from the imports exceeding the exports upon 
trade in genera!) renders the purchafe of foreign 
commodities dearer to the merchants, without coll- 
ing more to the nation ; is not this fo far advanta- 
geous, that it difeourages importations, juft at the 
time they ought to be difeouraged, and thereby may 
tend to fet the balance even again ? 

Thus I have endeavoured to analize the influence 
ofthis principle in the four cafes ; to wit. upon ex- 
portation, and importation under a favorable and un- 
favorable balance of trade. Thcfe different combina- 
tions muft always be examined feparately, or elfe 
obfeurity and confufion will enfue. 

We muft alfo obferve, that there are ftill other 
combinations to be attended to , although it be fu- 
perfluous to apply the principles to them ; becaufe 
the variations proceeding from them are felf-evident. 
I mean, that this queftion may be confidered as re- 
lative to a nation which has coinagefree, with ref- 
petft to another nation where that duty isimpofed. 
In this cafe we may decide, that as far as the fitua- 
tion of the latter is advantageous, fo far muft that 
of the former be difadvantageous , and viceverfa. 

The queftion may alfo be confidered in relation 
to countries who have cither the duty on coinage 
the fame , or different. When they have the fame , 
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there can be no advantage on either fide ; excepting 
in this refped, that the nation which has , upon an 
. average , tl\e balance of trade in her favor , will 

thereby render her trade ftill more favorable than 
it would be, were the coinage free on both Tides. 
The more From which we may conclude, that the more a 
wade it fa. nation has the ad vantage in point of trade , the more 
voraMe , the j s j, er i n t ere ft to i ra pofe the duty of coinage. 

able it is to When the impofition is unequal in the two coun- 
impote a duty tries , I apprehend that the country which lays the 
upon coinage. duty upon her coinage, may be confidered 

as having it altogether free, and that the other 
may be confidered as impofmg no more than the 
difference. 

Upon thefe principles mufl the qncRion here pro- 
pos'd be refolved. They never can decide as to 
the matter of fadl, to wit, whether the French trade 
is hurtful or lucrative : all we are warranted to con- 
elude from them is, that the trade of Great Britain 
would be more advantageous with France than it 
is , were a duty on coinage to be laid in England as 
high as there. In that fenfe , we may fay , that the 
apparent lofs by exchange is a proof that coin is 
commonly dearer in France than in England; from 
which a lofs may be implied ; but the lofs upon ex- 
change no way denotes the degree of lofs upon the 
trade, and much lefs does it certify that the balance 
upon the whole is againft Great Britain. 
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CHAP. IV. 

’ 1 

Of the different methods ofimpofing coinage . and oj 
the influence they refpefiivety have upon the value 
of the money -unit, and upon the domeflic interefls 
of the nation » 

TT HERE are two waysrof impoflng coinage ; one Two w *t* of 
by pofitive law, and by the force of that authority 
which is every where lodged in the lcgiflature; the 
other, which is more gentle, renders the impofition 
almoft infenfible , and is effectuated by the influence 
of the principles of commerce. 

By the one and the other the fame end may be 
obtained; with this difference, that all circumftan- 
ces muft yield to the force of authority : and when 
this is employed , coinage is impofed as a tax upon ✓ 
coin, in fpight of all refiflance ; whereas, in the other 
cafe, the effedt takes place by degrees : it is no tax 
upon coin: but it is liable to interruptions; and 
therefore, upon a general recoinage of all the fpe- <• 
cie of a nation, it is not fo effectual as the firfl ; a!- 
though it may anfwer perfetfly well for fupporting 
a fund of good fpecie , and for replacing all the 
diminutions it may fuffer from melting down or 
exportation. 1 

1 fhall now give examples of the one and the other Plan u:i 
method: I fhall point out fome ofljie confequences 
which attend both : I lhall chalk out a rough draught 
ef the principles, which may be applied in forming 
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si plan for laying on that impofition in the Englifh 
mint : and laft of all , I fliallj ffiow how the experi- 
ment may be made. 

Were the government of England to call in , at 
prefent , all the coin in the nation , in order to be 
recoined, 2nd to fix the mint price of it, as gold and 
filver ftandard bullion , at — percent, below the va- 
lue of the new coin; this would be impofing coin- 
age by pofitive law; and being an arbitrary opera- 
tion upon the coin of the nation, could not fail of 
influencing the value of the money- unit. 

Were the government, on the other hand to give 
orders to the mint , to pay gold and filver bullion for 
the future, no dearer than — per cent, below the 
coin , this would be no arbitrary operation on the 
coin of the nation, and would not ( as I imagine) 
influence the value of the money -unit,' although it 
might fink the price of bullion , by the influence of 
the principles of commerce. * 

'I he different confequcnces of thefe two methods 
of impofing coinage are now to be explained. 

Were England, during a war, or at any time 
when the balance of her trade is unfavorable , to im- 
pofe coinage by law, in the manner prppofed , the 
confequence would be , th.at all the fpecie in Great 
Britain, or at leaft a confiderable part of it, might 
poffibly be melted down, and fold in the market 
for bills of exchange. In a nation of trade, where 
credit is fo extensively and folidly eftablifhed , there 
would , in fucl"a cafe, be no difficulty to find an 
outlet abroad for all the metals in the kingdom ; 
becaufe then every tiling would be confidered as 
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profit , which was lefs than the — per cent. lofs in car. 
rying the coin to the mint. ^ 

If it is objected, that this p!an has been many times 
executed in France, particularly in 1709, and 1 ?? 6 t 
without any fu*:h inconveniences; I anfwer, as I 
have done upon other occafxons , circumftancies are 
to be examined. r 

Upon fuch occafions, in France, the coin is or- How, in 
dered to the mint, upon penalties againft thofe who France, t hl * 
flnll not obey; melting down is ftiiSly inquired !^ o " e e nted 
into, and feverely punifhed ; all the roads which mea rure. 
lead to foreign countries are befet with guards, 
and no coin is buffered to be exported ; all debts may 
be demanded in coin ; and all internal commerce is 
carried on withfpccie. 

This is a violent method ofimpofing a tax upon 
all the coin in the nation ; and the general coinage 
is made with no other intention. In the coinage 
1709, this tax amounted to 23 ij per cent. (Dutot, 

Vol I. p. 104.) 

Under thefe circumftances, it is very evident, that French poiu 
thofe who have coin or bullion muft either carry it ****• * s t0 
to the mint, or bury it: there is no middle courfc 
. to be followed. underftood. 

Let me here obferve by the bye , how frequent it 
is to fee people blame the greateft minifters rafiily, 
and impute to them the moft abfurd opinions con- 
cerning the moft fimple matters. How much have 
the minifters of France been laughed at, for preten- 
ding to forbid the exportation- of coin, to pay the 
balance of their trade ? They did not forbid the ex- 
portation of the coin for paying of their debts : On 
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the contrary , the King has fometimes had his bank- 
ers , whole bufincfs it was to fend coin to Holland 
for that purpofe, as we fliall explain in another 
place. This,Ithink, iscommon fenfe. 

If the ridicule is turned againft thofe Rates, who 
forbid the melting down and exportation of coin, 
where coinage is free, I mult alfo make anfwer, that 
there the prohibition is laid on , to fave to govern- 
ment the expenfe of perpetually recoining what is 
• melted down, or of coining the foreign fpecie, im- 
ported in return for that of the nation which has 
been exported without neceffity. 

Let us next examine the confequcnce of impofing 
coinage by law , when the plan is fo laid down ( no 
matter how) as not to be fruftrated by the total 
defertion of the mint. 

lfow coinage Is not evident, from the principles laid down 
influences (he in the firft chapter, that, in this cafe, the value of 
price of inland t h e co j n mu ft rife, n0 t only with refpeeft to bullion , 
(inmodmes. ^ ut refpeift to every commodity : or in othet 

words , that the prices of commodities muft fall uni- 
verfally with refpeeft to the denominations of the 
coin. For who will pay the fame price fora com- 
modity, after he has been obliged to pay — per cent. 

, to purchafe the price with which he muft buy ? But 

the moment the great operation of the general coin- 1 
age is over, and that trade begins to work its for- 
mer effedls, while the balance of it is fuppofed to 
remain unfavorable , all prices will return to their 
former rate, with regard to the denominations of 
the coin, by the operation of another principle. 
The new coin procured at fo much coft will then 

fall 
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fall to the price of bullion; that is to fay, all the 
price paid for coinage will bcloft, and confequent- 
ly money will return to its former value ; or in other 
words, prices will be made to rife to their former 
height ; becaufe then no body will be obliged to 
pay — per cent, to procure the price. 

Now, it is the effect operated upon prices by the a ca&not to 
return of a favorable balance , when coin regains an bc revived by 
advanced price above bullion by the influence of ' u ‘* 
commerce , which my theory does not teach to. I verified by 
cannot difeover a principle , which can force the experiment, 
prices of articles of inlarid confumption to fall and 
fluctuate with the prices of bullion ; becaufe I find 
them too clofely attached to the denominations of 
the coin ; and that foreign commerce has not fuffi- 
cient influence upon them. As that combination is 
beyond my reach to extricate , I leave it to the deci- 
flon of experiment. 

Here a plain objection occurs againft what has An objection 
been faid in the twelfth chapter of the firft part , antVr ' r ? d : 
viz. That the wearing of the Englilh coin has the 
effed of raifing the price of corn in the market, 
which would be made to fall upon a reflitution of 
the coin to legal weight. But the anfwer is plain. 

In the former cafe , the diminution of the value of 
the coin was fuppofed real and permanent ; in which 
cafe , with time, it works its effeds of raifing prices 
without doubt: but here the augmentation is not 
real , and the fluctuations of the value of the coin 
with refped to bullion , are both imperceptible to 
any but merchants, and at the fame time fo uncertain, 

Vol. III. O 
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that they have not time to work their effedls upon 
the price of other commodities. 

Were a balance of trade to continue long favor- 
able, and were coin to preferve, during all that time, 
the fame advanced value with regard to bullion , in 
that cafe I have little doubt but the value of that 
univerfal commodity (bullion) in conjun&ion with 
the operations and influence of foreign commerce, 
might reach inland markets , and reduce the price 
of commodities. But this is feldom the cafe (as I 
am apt to believe,) and iu proportion as it is fo, 
more or lefs, will a duty on coinage influence the 
price of commodities. 

Coinage af- Coinage therefore ought, upon many occafions , 
fect« the price to be confldcred as affecting immediately the price 
mediately I™ of bullion only, and that of commodities indireflly : 
and that of whereas the diminution of the intrinfic value of the 
Indirectly 1 .''* c °hi , by immediately affecting price, mu ft confe- 
quently affect the rate of every thing which is given 
for it. 

Let us next examine the confequence of impof- 
ing coinage by the influence of the principles of 
commerce. 

Ccntequeiice The method here is to leave every one free to do 
of th« price of with their coin, or with their bullion, what they 
po'fed^with pl ea fc. Do they incline to melt down or export the 
content. coin, they may have entire liberty to doit: no pen- 
alty ought to be impofed , other than that which 
will neceffarily follow , viz. the expenfe of procur- 
ing new coin. 

In order to make our reafoning here more diftindt, 
let us form a fuppofition with regard, to a ne\y regu- 
lation of the Britilh coiu. 
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The prefent confufion has convinced every man, 
that a reformation of the coin is neceflary; and the 
opinions of thofe who have writ beft upon that 
fubjedf feem to be divided upon one main article. 
The metals are difproportioned in the coin , the 
gold being there to the filver, as i to i£. 21, in- 1 
ftead of being as 1 to 14. 5. By law , 113 grains of 
gold are made equal to 1718. 7 grains of filver. 
One party would have the filver adjufted to the 
gold ; the other would have the gold adjufted to 
the filver. This is the queftion , in a few words. 
Now , fuppofe a middle courfe were taker! , and 
that the ftandard were to be fixed at the mean pro- 
portion of thefe two values; that is, at the value 
of the half of 1718* 7 grains fine filver, added to the 
fialf of 1 13 grains fine gold ; which , in the firft 
part of this book , we have fhown , by many ar- 
guments , to be the only method of preferving an 
equality in the money -unit; this will make the new 
pound confift of 1678. 6 grains of fine filver, and 
115. 77 grains fine gold : and this is alfo a fort of 
medium between the two opinions. 

At that rate, the pound troy ftandard filver muft 
be coined into 63 {hillings and 6 pence , and the 
pound troy ftandard gold into 46 guineas, or pound- 
pieces, each worth 20 {hillings. 

• Now , if upon both fpecies 8 per cent, coinage 
were impofed , (for as all this is a pure fuppofition, 
it is no matter at what rate the coinage be ftated) 
then the mint price of the pound troy fine filver 
muft be fixed at 63 s. 1 2/4 d. and the mint price of a 
pound troy of fine gold at 45 /. 5 s. 3/4 d. fterliug. 

O 2 
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That bullion Suppofe then (as an example) that the mint price 
is brought to G f fi ne bullion fliould be fixed at 8 per cent, below 
trad?u t ' Vhen th e coin * n England; What principle could oblige 
favorable. people to carry bullion to be coined? 

I anfwer, When the balance of trade is favorable 
for England, that balance muft fooner or later be 
paid in bullion. If trade Bill- continues favorable, 
after the firft balance is paid , what ufe can thofe 
who have the bullion make of it , if there be no 
demand for it to work it into plate. To export it, 
by employing it in trade , does not remove the 
difficiflty ; becaufe, while the balance Bands favor- 
able , export as much as you will , more bullion 
mufi enter than it is poflible to export, in the way 
of trade ; for we do not fuppofe that in exporting 
it , it is to be given away gratis. The bullion , 
therefdre, not being demanded for exportation; 
not being permitted to pafs current for money ; and 
not being demanded for making into plate ; muft 
be employed fo as to be profitable to the owner 
one way or other. For this purpofe it muft be 
lent, or employed within the country for phrchafing 
fome fort of effeds which produce an income. For 
this purpofe the bullion muft be coined, in order 
to render it capable of circulation , and of be- 
coming price. 

At all times, therefore, when in a country there 
is bullion, not demanded as fuch , the proprietor 
carries it to the mint, he fells it at the mint price; 
and as this mint price is Bated at 8 per cent, below 
ithe price of coin, he gives it for the price he can 
get for it: this he does without regret, becaufe. 
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if next day he fhould want to change his coin into 
bullion again , he will find it in the market at the 
fame value. 

If it be farther objected , that rather than carry 
it to the mint at X per cent, difcount , people will 
lend it to foreigners :■ I anfwer, that if it be lent to 
foreigners, this lending will turn what we call the 
balance of trade againft England, and then certainly 
no body will carry bullion to be coined ; for in 
which ever way it happens that more bullion is 
exported than is imported , in every cafe the price 
of exchange and of bullion mull rife ; and this is 
conflantly conftrutfted, though very improperly, as 
a balance of trade againft F.ngland; which, to men- 
tion it by the bye, is another reafon to prove how 
ill people judge of the profperity of trade by the 
courfe of exchange, fince the lending of money, as 
well as the paying of debts, equally turns exchange 
againft the country. 

• Bullion, therefore, never will be carried to the 
mint, when it can be difpofed of above the mint 
price; land both theory and experience , over all 
Europe, where, England excepted, coinage is im- 
pofed , proves, that bullion is carried to the mint, 
and fold below the price of coin , weight for 
weight of equal finenefs. 

By fixing the mint price at 8 per cent, below the How the mint 
value of the coin, it is not neceffary that this price P rice of » h ' 
be made invariable : a power may be lodged fome- be 

where, by the ftatc, to make deviations from the var y. 
ftandard price. A war breaks out ; large quantities 
of coin are exported; fpecie becomes fcarce: May 

O 3 
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not the date, atfucha time, deliver coin at the mint at 
the current price of the bullion ? Let matters come 
to the word, the price can never poflibly rife above 
the prefent value, to wit, that of the coin , when 
it is prcferved at its true weight. If peace returns, 
and trade becomes favorable , the mint may then 
be ordered to fink its price, in proportion to'cir* 
cumdances. In fhort, the mint may receive bullion 
at different prices, at different times, without oc- 
cafioning the fmalled confufion by fiich variations 
in the intrinfic value of the current fpccie, which 
mud condantly be the fame. It is of no confequence 
to any pe'rfon who receives it, whether the coinage 
cods nothing, or whether it cods 8 per cent. 

Inntoce of By this method of impofing coinage, all the 
thi« method advantages reaped by France may be reaped by 
of impofing ^England. The bullion will be allowed to fall as 
price of com. Jow as with them , when trade is favorable. If it 
moditiet.aod rifes , upon a wrong balance, the mint need not 
value of the ^ flopped, j n cafe coin be found wanting for the 
pound ct mg. u j- es Q j: ^ fl ate . anc } th at n eceffary demand is 

fatisiied , the mint price may be reduced again. 

I do not fee how the value of the pound derling 
can be any wife influenced by this plan of impofing 
coinage : becaufe the impofition is not arbitrary ; 
nor can it either add to or take from the mafs 
of the metals appointed by Aatute to enter into 
the coin. 

The only poflible influence coinage can have 
upon the value of the pound derling, is by lowering 
the price of commodities. If it has this effetd , I 
' Bill agree that it is the fame thing as if an addition 
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were made to the metals in the coin. Experience 
alone will refolve the queftion : and if by this it is 
found that prices are not affedted by it , then we 
may fafely declare , that no variation has been 
occafioned in the value of the money-unit , and 
confequently no injury done to any intereft within 
the flate. 

This propofition , however , requires fome limi- 
tations. The prices of commodities, certainly, will 
not be affedted immediately by the impofition of 
coinage , in the way it has been propofed to lay 
it on ; but I do not. fay that, upon fome occafions , 
they may not be affedted by flow degrees. 

When the balance of trade at any times has flood 
long favorable for England ; when the coin has - 
remained long confiderably above the price of bul- 
lion; and when, confequently, the mint has been 
„ well employed ; then the value of commodities, as 
has been faid, may become influenced by the ope- 
rations of foreign commerce, and be funk in their 
price. Yet even here this confequence is by no 
means certain; for this reafon, that what turns the 
balance of trade in favor of a nation is the demand 
which foreign markets make for her commodities; 
now this demand, as it raifes the value of her coin 
above her bullion , fo it raifes the price of her com- 
modities, by increafing foreign competition to ac- 
quire them. 

Thefe combinations are very intricate, and more 
properly belong to the dodtrine of commerce than 
to that which we are now upon. I have thrown 
them in here, for the fake of extending the prefent 
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theory a little farther , and for enabling us to ac- 
count for appearances which may happen upon the 
impofitian of coinage, fuppofmg it fliould be thought 
proper to make the experiment. 

CHAP. V, 

fiow an Experiment may be made to difeover with Cer-r 
tai/ify the real EJJ'ctts of the lnipofition oj Coinage. 

WE have dwelt very long upon this part of 
Our fubjedt, and after all our endeavours to elucidate 
the principles which ought to decide whether or 
not the iropofition of coinage will ratfe the value of 
the pound llerling, in a kingdom which, like Great 
Britain , is in a mercantile correfpondence with 
nations where that duty is introduced , we have 
ftill been obliged to leave the final decilion of the 
qtieftion to an experiment. 

By that alone it will be clearly difeovered, whe r 
ther coinage will have the effedf, 1 mo, of finking 
the prices of commodities,' to the prejudice of ma- 
pufadturers; 2 do , of raifing the price of the pound 
fterling, to the prejudice of all the clalfcs of debtors 
within the nation; and stio , of hurting trade, by 
putting England under the neceflity of felling dearer, 
without being able to fell as cheap as before : or 
whether commodities will remain at their former 
prices; the pound Pterling at the fame value; and 
England be enabled to fell dearer to foreigners, 
when her commerce is favorable without being 
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obliged upon other occafions to fell one bit dearer 
than at prefent. 

I (hall now give a hint concerning a proper method 
of making the experiment. 

Suppofe peace * rellored, and a balance of trade the plan ofan 
favorable to England; that government (hall take exp ' r,ment 
the refolution to fet about the reformation of the prop ° rtd ’ 
coin; that they (hall publifh the plan of reformation 
three years before it is intended to commence, ac- 
cording to what was propofed in the 14th chapter 
of the firft part; that they (hall make a change in 
the mean time upon the regulation of the mint, by 
ordering all filver coin , and all guineas , except 
tbo/e of George II. to pafs by weight; that (hillings 
fliall be ordered to be coined at 65 in the pound 
troy; the mint price, when at par with the coin, 
remaining as at prefent with regard to the gold , 
and raifed to 65 new pence per ounce with regard 
to the filver. This, I imagine, will furnifli fpecie 
fufticient to the nation, and will make no change 
upon the value of the pound ftcrling at prefent. 

So foon as there (hall be a few millions of filver The conre- 
coined free, let the mint price both of gold and s uence of thi * 
filver be diminifhed , ifuppofe 4 per cent. This, 1 e l ° ld 
imagine, will in a (hort time give an advanced price gu i n eai from 
to coin, and fink the price of bullion; which will abroad, 
have the effect of recalling all the guineas of the late 
King from Holland and Flanders ; becaufe coin 
being then dearer than bullion in England, people 
will chufe to fend over current guineas to pay their 
pnglifli debts, rather than to remit bills of exchange, 

* Written in the year 1761. 
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This circumflance will naturally flop^the coining 
of gold for fome time; bat if the balance of trade 
fhall continue favorable, the mint mud, in time, 
be fet a-going. 

Daring this During this period, a flridt attention mud be had 
experiment, a to t } ie ft ate D f prices. It is plain, that flopping the 

doTe attention . . , i . 

TOuft be had t0 coining of gold ought not to make them link; 
the rate of fince the daily augmentation upon the quantity of 
prices. the gold co ; n f rom abroad (.which will not cofl 

any coinage ) will , I imagine , be fufticient to com- 
! penfate it. If, therefore , prices fhall be found to 
fink notwithflanding, this effect mufl proceed from 
a combination among the merchants. An intelligent 
flatefman will quickly difcover the true flate^ of 
the cafe. 

And if they If the finking of the price is a neceflary confe- 
»ary, how to q Uence c f the impofition of coinage, it will per- 

ttue'ca'ufe'ofit. ^ a P s itfelf by the following fymptoms : 

imo , The profit of the Englifh merchants upon 
goods exported will be the fame as before arfo. 
The price of the goods exported will be the fame 
as before in foreign markets. And 3 tio, Exchange 
will mark as many per cent, favorable for England 
as goods will have fallen in their price at home. 

If the fall of the prices be forced , by a combi- 
nation among the merchants, their profits will be 
- greater ; and very probably no variation will appear 
upon the exchange in favor of England. 

Let , therefore , the courfe of exchange be at- 
tended to , and by this the minifter will be able to 
judge , wheVi filver and gold are to be brought to 
the mint. The moment exchange, and the price of 
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bullion in the London market, fhall fhow that coin 
is near the full price of coinage above the price of 
bullion ,• then the time approaches when the mint 
is to be fet a-going. 

It is to no purpofe to pretend to prognofticate 
the effed of this change in the policy of the Englifb 
mint. Effeds it will certainly produce, which every 
one will interpret according as their intereft may 
didate to them. But the principles of trade are now 
too well known. Englifli rainiflers are too well 
inftruded in the theory of it, and too fharp-fighted 
to be deceived by appearances. A trial of a few years 
will render the ccnfequences of this innovation 
perfectly clear ; and before the great reform takes 
place, the principles will be fo well confirmed, as 
not to leave a fliadow of doubt concerning the 
courfe which is beft to be followed. 

The filver coined in the interval , at 65 fhillings 
in the pound troy , may then be rated at its juft 
value , in proportion to the new pound fterling , 
and may form a denomination by itfelf, eafily to 
be diftinguifhed by the ftamp. If it fhould happen 
to fall into inconvenient fradions, let it be called 
in , and received at the mint above the rate of other 
bullion: the lofs will not be confiderable ; and it 
cannot be expeded that any plan can be propofed 
which is liable to none. 

Anqther method is, to coin, during the interval 
of the three years , fhillings of the weight adapted 
to the new regulation , and to give them a value 
proportioned to the prefent currency , in the 
mean time. 


Farther confle. 
quencet of this 
experiment.. 
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In whatever wav the experiment be made , by 
the impofuion of the price of coinage, a great ex- 
penfe will be favcd to the ftate, the expenfe of the 
. mint. The national coin will be kept at home, and 
when exported, will be preferved from the melting 
pot. This is the cafe with the French coin. Why 
are louis d ors worth as much as guineas in many 
foreign countries? It is evident that they are not 
intrinlically worth fo much by 4 1/2 per cent, but 
they are virtually fo in the eyes of money -jobbers; 
becaufe, being exported from France while coin is 
fallen low by a wrong balance of their trade, they 
flill retain an advanced value, for this reafon, that 
when fent back, upon a revolution in trade, they 
are better than bullion , by all the advanced price 
of the French coin, at a time when their balance 
becomes favorable ; and for this reafon they are 
fought for, and are paid for in proportion : whereas 
any bullion, or any coin whaifoever, is as good 
to fend to Fingland as her own proper fpecie ; 
which occafions the guineas to be melted down 
without the fmallcft regret. 

Can wt It would be a curious inquiry to examine the pro- 

eftimate the portion of money coined inEngland and inFrance, and 
Tation by *he to compare the quantities coined with the quantities in 
quantity of its exiftence People commonly eftimate the wealth of a 
fain? ration by the quantity of its coined money. Some go 
farther , and imagine that the quantity of the coined 
money is the reprefentation , and even the meafure 
of it$ wealth. I cannot be of this opinion, for reafons 
which I have given in another place ; but I fliall 
pnly obferve here , that coin , like every other 
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thing, is made in proportion to the occafions people 
have for it. 

The more equality there is between induflry and 
confomption in any nation, the lefs coin they have 
occafion for , in proportion to the alienations they 
make; the more a nation is given to penury and 
hoarding , their occafions for coin are proportion- 
ally greater. 

An example will make this plain. Suppofe two 
markets in a country, where paper does not circu- 
late; that 1000 people come to the one to fell, in 
order to buy; that 500 refort to the other, with 
an intention only to fell , and 500 others only to 
buy. In- the laft example, it is evident , that there 
muft be brought to market, in fpecie, the price of 
all the goods offered to fale , or elfe a part muft 
remain unfold :■ but in the firft cafe, a much fmaller 
proportion will fuffice; becaufe no fooner has any 
one fold the goods he has, than he buys from an- 
other what he has occafion for; and fo the fame 
money circulates from hand to hand, fo much, that 
if we fuppofe every one of the thoufand perfons to 
fell for the precife value of what he buys, every 
man will carry home the fame fum of money he 
had in his pocket on coming to market. Thofe who 
begin by felling, will carry home their own coin; 
thofe who begin with buying, will replace what 
they had with the coin, of other people 

In proportion, therefore, to the trucks of com- 
modities for commodities, money is the lefs necef- 
fary ; and in proportion as people fell , in order to 
realize, coin is the more neceffary. When hoarding 
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was in fafliion , and when lending upon intereft 
was little known , had alienation been as frequent 
as at prefeiit , the total of coin mud have been 
much greater. At prefent ho body hoards, where 
lending at intereft is lawful, except in nations where 
credit is precarious. This was the cafe in England 
about 1695, and is perhaps the cafe at prefent in 
France *. Hoarding from this motive is more hurt- 
ful than from any other: becaufe, at the fame time 
that it deprives the public of a circulating value, by 
preventing the lending of the coin of the nation , 
it alfo prevents bullion from being lent by neigh- 
bouring dates, and from being carried to the mint 
by thofe who have it at home. Whereas hoarding 
from avarice has none of thefe , inconveniences ; 
and wen credit is good , there will always be found 
coin fufficient; becaufe a demand for it' will always 
procure it. 

juft n«we can Why is there fo little coin in England, in pro- 

tftimate a portion to what there is in France? Does any man 

tile'we^ght'of^ * raa S* ne t ^ iat a mar k of poverty ? By no 

kit purft. means. Let the ftate profcribe the currency of pa- 
per money , the coin will quickly return ; becaufe 
then it will be demanded. But at prefent the paper 
fupplies its place, and fo it goes abroad in order 
to gain more; whereas in France it remains at home, 
and produces nothing. The wealth of a nation can 
no more be eftimated by the quantity of its coin, 
than the wealth of private people by the weight 
of their purfe. Were a perfon, from that circum- 
flance , to calculate the wealth of the Britilh cour- 
* In 1760. 
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tiers , afiembled at the Groom Porter’s he 'would 
find bimfclf grofsly deceived in his conclufxons. 


CHAP. VI. 

Mifcellaneous Qiiefiions and Objervations concerning 
the Dottrine of Money and Coin. 

In deducing the principles of every branch of 
politics, it is of great importance, at fetting out, 
to treat every one feparately ; to avoid intricate 
combinations of circumftances ; and to learn how 
to diftinguifh between the operations of the general 
principle in queftion , and the influence of an ac- 
cidental circumftance , which may throw the dcci- 
fion of a particular cafe upon a principle different 
from that upon which our attention is fixed at the 
time. Let the combination and complication of 
circumftances be ever fo great, all and every one 
of them conftantly remain under the influence of 
one principle or other. 

The great art, therefore, is to have the whole 
plan of the fcience fo ready at command , as to be 
able to combine and apply every principle of it to 
the cafe propofed. 

From this we difeover of what importance it is 
to be exadly informed as to fads, and how utterly 
infufficient the btft theory is in the hands of any 
perfon , who is not at the fame time a thorough 
praditioner in the political fcience. 


) 


2cg PRINCIPLES OF Book III. F. * 

In treating of the application of principles to 
particular cafes, we muft conftantly go upon this 
hypothefis, that in the cafe propofcd there are no 
unknown circumflances, which may be repugnant 
to thcexad combination of thofe which have entered 
into our fuppofition. 

The nr* ofa The ufe, therefore, of a mifsellancous chapter, 
inirceiianeou* a f ter the deduction of the general principles is over, 
'fab' * s t0 ^ erve as an exercil'e upon them. This is done 
jea by introducing queflions which may tend to illuf- 

tradc or explain the matters already treated of , and 
which have not been introduced in the body of 
the work, for fear of rendering combinations too 
complicated , and of drawing the attention from 
the main objed of inquiry. When a particular ap- 
pearance , alio, feems to contradict a known prin- 
ciple, that appearance may here be analized , and 
the particularity of the cafe pointed out, and ranged 
tinder the principle which influences it. Numbers 
of objedions alfo occur to readers of fuch inquiries, 
and which even naturally occur to the author him- 
felf, although he be obliged to take no notice of 
them at the time, for fear of interrupting his fub- 
jed; thefe may properly find a place in a fubfidiary 
chapter. It is, however, to no purpofe to attempt 
to cxhaufl any political fubjed. The combinations 
• of circumflances are infinite; and therefore people 
muft content themfelves with deducing all the prin- 
ciples by which they may be refolved, leaving the 
reft to the reader’s ingenuity. 

Queit. i. wiiy Quest. I. The firlt queftion I fliall propofe for 
don ib« illulhating this fubjed fliall be, Whence it comes 

to 
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to pafs that the do&rine of money is fo extremely i°«‘riae of 
difficult and involved? ZZLZIT 

Answ. This I aferibe chiefly to the introduction * nfw 
of a money - jargon , employed by people who have 
had the management of mints , or who have been 
practical merchants, without knowing any thing of 
the theory of their bufinefs. 

As long as money went by Weight * and was con- The denomt- 
fidered as gold and filver bullion, the whole doctrine nat,ons “ f coin 

... . are contounJ- 

of it remained clear and intelligible: but the intro.- h with the ia* 
dudtion of a numcrary value , or denominations 0 f »»>“• 
money of accompt, fometimes attached to one quan- 
tity of the metals, fometimes to another; and the 
intereffc of Princes, which made them endeavour to 
perfuade their fubjects that the ftamp of the coin ' 
was fufficient to give a value to it; has both intro- 
duced an unintelligible language, and has really in- 
volved the fubjed with fo many extraneous circum- 
ftances, that when we confidcr every thing, the per- 
plexity is not much to be wondered at. 

I ffiall now endeavour to reduce all thefe perplex- 
ities under fome general heads. 

imo, The firft is , confounding ideas quite diffe- Thetemume. 
rens in themfelves. The terms gold Undfilver , mo- 
ney of accompt , coin , bullion , and price , are often and price, are 
underflood and made ufe ofas fynonymous, although *" 
no things can be more different. mom. 

The terms gold and filver ffiould convey to us no whatummot 
other idea than that of pure pbyfical fubftances. by 
That of money of accompt reprefents an invariable Wh « t>y 
fcale for meafuring value. mea ° " 

Vol. III. P 
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'What by 
to in ? 


What by 
kuUienl 


■yrhat by 
trice 


The abufe of 
the terms 
fifing and fink, 
ing , and inac- 
curacy of 
fpeech. 


Coin conveys the idea of the public authority af- 
certaining the exad proportion of fine and alloy in 
^ mixed metal, and the realizing, in a determinate 
■weight of it, the invariable fcale of money, fome- 
times corredly , fometimes incorredly. 

Bullion carries the idea of certain determinate mix- 
tures of the metals, commonly afcertained by fomc 
public damp or other, and drawing their value ex- 
adly from the proportion of the fine metals they 
contain , the workmanlhip being confidered as of 
no value. 

Price , again, when confidered as confiding in 
coin, is a more complex idea dill. In it are com- 
prehended the value of the metals; the authority of 
the damp for the currency ; the adual value of the 
coin as a manufadure, above the value of it as a me- 
tal ; the common and univerfal equivalent of all 
things alienable ; and the mean value of the currency 
of which price is fuppofed to contain exad aliquot 
parts, when perhaps it does not. 

The ideas, therefore, of gold and fiver , of money, 
of coin , of bullion, and of price , are all different; 
they are commonly confounded , both in fpeaking 
and in writing : from this arifes the fird caufe of 
perplexity. 

ido. The fecond is owing to the common method 
of edimating the value , and the proportions be- 
tween gold and filver ; coin and bullion; money and 
merchandize. The terms ufually employed to ex- 
prefs fuch combinations are , rijing and finking , or 
the like : people employ thefe terms , without pre- 
vioufly agreeing upola the thing which they are to 
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confider as fixed. The value of one of the precious 
metals is conftantly relative to that of the other; 
and yet, without attending to this, we fometimes 
confider the gold, and fometimes the fiiver, as the 
common meafure; and while one is talking of gold 
as a common meafure , the perfon he talks to is con- 
fidering it perhaps as the thing meafured. This in* 
accuracy, infuppofing fometimes the one as fixed, 
and fometimes the other, involves us in great ob- 
fcuritics; efpecially when we fpeak upon fuch mat- 
ters with thofe who have not diftind combinations 
of ideas : and if three or four people are engaged in 
a converfation upon money, every one ufing the 
fame term in a different acceptation , the confufion 
which it caufes is inextricable. 

In like manner, when we fpeak of coin and bul- 
lion, that of the two ought to be confidered as fixed 
which changes its proportion of value the leaft with 
refped to all commodities. 

Were prices attached to grains of filverand gold , Price* «t- 
bullion ought in that cafe to be confidered as fixed; dYnomiM- 
but as they are more attached to the denominations tions of coin, 
of the coin , coin ought to be confidered as fixed. 

In the next place, in fpeaking'of coin and com- Coinage raifes 
modifies, wc fay , for example, that the impofition ,he . Vllu ‘ of 
of coinage makes the prices of commodities fink, proper expref- 
We do not, in this cafe, fpeak corredly ; becaufe if lion ,hl " Coi ~ 
any thing ought to be confidered as fixed , it is the ptu/‘' "of tom'. 
relative proportion of value between the different 
forts of commodities. In this cafe, therefore, I think 
it would be more proper to fay , that coinage raifes 
the value of coin , than that it finks the value of 
commodities. P a 
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How to avoid 
fuch ambi- 
guities in 
fpeech. 


A care which 
cannot be 
refolved by 
this theory. 


In {peaking > 
we do not 
diftinguish 
between pure 
metal and 
that which is 
mixed with 
alloy. 
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To prevent the ambiguity of fuch expreflions 
from occafioning confufion , and not to depart too 
far from common language, I have frequently fpoken 
of commodities as rifing and finking in their values 
■with refpedt to coin ; but I have at the fame time 
obferved the influence which that rifing and finking 
has upon the rifing and finking of the value of the 
pound fterling realized in it. 

I have not, however, concluded with equal cer- 
tainty that the rifing and finking in the value of bul- 
lion, with refpett to coin , ought to imply any change 
upon the value of the money -unit; becaufe I have 
not been able tq determine whether prices ought 
to be confidered as moll attached to the denomi- 
nations of the coin , or to the grains of the metals : 
except indeed in one cafe, to wit, when the quantity 
of the metals comes to be augmented or diminiflied 
iil the coin. In that cafe , I have not hefitated to 
decide that, fooner or later, the influence of trade 
mult operate a rife or a fall in the current value of 
thefpecie, which will be marked by an apparent 
rife or fall in the price of all commodities. 

3 /z'o, Our comparing the value offilver fometimes 
with the pure metal , fometimes with that com- 
pounded with alloy, involves tis frequently in a lan- 
guage which is hardly to be underflood. 

Says one, a pound of filver, troy, is worth 67 
fhillings. He means a pound of fine filver. We in 
England, fays another, coin our pound troy of fil- 
ver into 6a fliillings. He means the pound of ftand- 
ard filver, which contains 18 penny weights of cop- 
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per. Says a third, our pound of filver, which we 
coin into 62 /hillings, is not worth 57 *. 6 d. He 
underftands the (hillings of fine filver of the fame 
weight with thofe of ftandard filver. Another af- 
firms, that an ounce of ftandard filver, which, at 
the mint, and in the coin, is worth no more than 
5 s. 2 d. is worth in the market 5 s. 6 d. He means , 
that one muft pay at that rate for filver bullion, when 
they purchafe it with over-rated gold. At laft 
comes Mr. Cantillon, who, as a proof of the decline 
of the Englifh commerce , affirms to us , in his Ana- 
lyfis of trade , p. 133 • that both filver and gold bul- 
lion are dearer in the London market than in the 
coin: at the fame time, he might have difeovered 
the caufe of it , from the lightnefs of the gold and 
filver currency at the time he wrote ; fmee the phe- 
nomenon could proceed from nothing elfe : the new 
guineas muft then have been fent abroad. Says a 
Frenchman, one of our crowns of 3 livres, which 
pafles for 60 fols, is intrinfically worth no more than 
56 ; fols. He means, that the fine filver it contains 
is worth no more than 56; fols , according to the 
mint price of the fine metals. 

4to, Another caufe of perplexity in the money- of the abufc 
jargon , is the prodigious abufe of the terms which the 

exprefs the denominations of the coin , or the num- denomination 
<rary unit. of C01 "'* 

French hiftorians write familiarly of fums of mor 
ney in livres and crowns, through all the ftages of 
the monarchy. Englifh writers ( for the moftpart) 
do the fame, in' fpeaking’ of pounds fterling. No- 
thing however is more different than the ideas ex- 
preffed by the fame term. P 3 
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TM* illnf.rat- 
ed by an 
example. 


Farther 

nhr.oritiej 

from the 
nhafe of 
language. 


’ Were any perfon, talking of lengths and diflan- 
ces , to life the worrl .foot , fometimes to fignifv iwrf, 
fometi me' /Jerr/i ; or to nfc the word mile . to fignify 
fometimes league , fometimes inch, and fometimes 
fathom; who could comprehend one word of his 
difconrfc concerning the matter? Would we not 
even laugh at fuch a perfon, for pretending to in- 
form us of any thing concerning lengths or diflanccs. 

If any change be made upon the value of the mo- 
ney- unit of a country, which is called a pound; in 
propriety of language, it can no more be called a 
pound, after the change, than it can be called a 
rhinoceros. 

5/o, Another reafon for the obfeurity of money- 
jargon , is the manner in which writers exprefs them* 
felves, when they fpeak of variations in the value 
of money. Upon thisocrafion , fays one, the King 
raifed the moneys percent. What does this mean? 
No man living can underftand the exprellion; be- 
caufe it may fignify, that he raifed either the deno- 
mination of the coin, or the value of the unit. If 
he raifed the coin, he debafed the unit: if he funk , 
the coin , he raifed the unit. A crown of 6 livres is 
a coin ; a livre is the unit. If it is faid , the 6 livres 
piece is raifed ; that is as much as to fay, it is made 
to be more than 6 units; confequently , as the fd- 
ver in the piece dqes not change its weight, it fol- 
lows , that the unit, or money of accompt, is di- 
minifhed. On the other hand, if it is faid that the 
livre is raifed , it implies that the crown , which con- 
tained 6 livres, is made to contain lefs than 6 units; 
therefore , the value of the unit is railed, that is , it 
is made to contain more filver than before. 
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Writers, tliercfore, to be dlflind , ought never Howto a»otf 
to mention thefe matters, without removing the ruchabuC ' 
ambiguity, in lavar of readers of all denominations. 

As for exemple : The King raifed his coin, and 
debafed his money of accompt. For this reafon the 
French expreffion is good, and eafily underflood ; 
augmentcr la valtur numeraire des efpeces , is liable to 
no obfeurity. 

There are alfo two terms ufed by French writers, 
which appear fynonymous, and yet are diredly op- 
pofite ; Affoiblissement, 6- Diminu- 
tion de la monnoie. Such terms are perplexing, 
and ought either to be avoided, or .conflantly ex- 
plained. The firfl fignifies the coining the fpecie 
of the fame denomination lighter in the metals than 
before : the laft fignifies the lowering the denomina- 
tions of the coin already made. The firfl therefore 
diminifiieSj the fccond increafesthe value of the unit, 
which is the livre. 

Quest. II. What is the difference between the 
effeds produced by raifing the value of the coin by 
the impofition of coinage, and raifing the denomi- between - 
nation of it ? This queflion is propofed as a further ra,fin s ,he 
means of rendering the money- jargon intelligible, by impofing 

Answ. The impofitioil of coinage, when it gives coina?e • and 
an advanced value to coin above the metals it con- denomination 
tains, is very different from that advanced value ofitT 
which the coin appears to receive when the Sover- 
eign arbitrarily raifes the denomination of it; or as 
the French call it, when he augments its numerary 
value. 

When the impofition ofcoinage gives an advanced 
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real , anil 
affcfts foreign 
rations ; the 
other does 
not. 


Proved by an 
example. 


3,l6 

value to the coin above the bullion it contains, 
that value becomes real, and extends itfelf to for- 
eign nations; thatis to fay, the coin fo augmented 
as a manufacture, mud be bought with more foreign 
coin than formerly. But when the denomination , 
or numerary value, is augmented, the fame piece 
( though augmented in denomination ) is bought by 
Grangers with the fame quantity of their coin as 
before. An example will make this plain. 

Let us fuppofe the coin in France, in wartime, 
reduced to the value of bullion, and that the value of 
a crown of three livres, by the courfe of e> change, 
fhould be then worth 29 1/2 pence heavy filver Her-' 
ling money ; if the balanced the French trade fhould 
become favorable in general, and that coin fhould 
become 8 per cent, dearer than bullion in the Paris 
market, then the price of the crown of three livres 
will rife 8 per cent, upon the London exchange above 
99 1 ft pence heavy filver fterling money, although 
there be refpedtively no balance to be paid in bullion 
either by England or France. But let the King of 
France ordain, that the crown of three livres {hall be 
raifed in its denomination to fix livres, and let the 
coin at that time be fuppofed to be at par with 
bullion in the Paris market, the crown of three livres 
will then be paid as formerly with 29 1/55 pence. That 
is to fay, the augmentation of the denomination will 
have no effect upon the value of the coin in other 
countries; whereas the augmentation affected by the. 
operations of trade, in confequence of the impofition 
of coinage, is a real augmentation, fince it extends 
to foreign nations. 
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Now it is certain and evident, that the augmenta- How the trbu 
> tion of the numerary value has the undoubted effect vary method 
of finking the value of the numerary unit realized in ”^" n * t ** 
the coin, and that upon fuch occafions we ought tO ofcoin affea* 
fay, that the King has diminilhed the value of the P ric ” « 
livre, and not that he has raifed the value of the coin. home ‘ 

But the abufe of language has made people confide? 
the livre as the thing fixed, and therefore the coin 
is confidered as the thing which rifes and finks. The 
confequence of this is, to introduce another abufe 
of language. People fay, that the prices of commo- 
dities rife : I aflc, With refpcdt to what ? Not with 
tcfped to the pieces of coin, but with refpedl to the 
denominations they carry : that is to fay, with refpedl 
to livres; although the livre be confidered as the 
thing fixed. There is, however, a reafon why people 
eitprefs themfelves in this improper manner, which 
proceeds from tbe perplexity and confufion of their 
ideas concerning money. 

When the King of France arbitrarily changes the 
numerary value of his coin, commodities are found, 
by univerfal experience, to ftick fo clofely to the 
denominations of it, that people are apt to think 
that it is tbe King’s will and pleafure , and not the , 
metal of which the coin is made, which gives it a 
value. But commodities depart from tbefe denomi- 
nations by degrees, and fix themfelves a-new at a 
determinate value of the fine metals, proportioned 
to what they bear in foreign nations. This is brought 
about by the operations of commerce ; and confe- . 
quently, the rife of prices not taking place till fome 
time after the numerary value of the coin has been 
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augmented, people accuftnm themfelves to fay, that 
the augmenting the denomination of the coin raifes 
prices, and that diminifhing the denomination finks 
them. Rut did all prices firidly adhere to the grains 
of bullion contained in the coin, and not to the de- 
nominations of the numerary value, then language 
would change, and no body would fpeak about the 
rifing and finking of prices, but of the rifing and 
finking of Jivres, fols, and deniers. 

I hope, from what has been faid, that the difference 
between raifing the value of the coin by impofing 
coinage, and the raifing the nominal value of it by 
augmenting the denomination or numerary value of 
it, is perfedly underflood. The fi rft raifes the value 
of the numerary unit, by giving a real additional 
value to the coin ns a manufacture : the lafl raifes, 
for a while, the value of the numerary unit; only 
bccaufe die prices of commodities, being attached to 
the denominations of money of accompt, flick to 
them, until the operations of trade reduce them to 
their true principle. . 

Whenever, therefore, the terms rifing and finking 
are applied to value, the thing which is faid to rife,- 
is fuppofed to be the moveable ; and the thing it is 
compared with, or with refped to which it is faid to 
rife or fink, is fuppofed to be the term fixed. Every 
one, therefore, who reads books upon this fubjed, 
ought, upon all occafions where there is mention - 
made of rifing and finking of the price of the gold, 
filver, bullion, coin, exchange, or commodities, 
conflantly to cafl his eye upon the thing which is 
fuppofed to be fixed, and retaining that in his mind, 
he will preferye liis ideas diftind. 
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Oubst. III. Let us luppofe that the impofition of *. How 
coinage, when properly laid on, will not raife the wil1 ,he in, P°' 
value of the pound flerling; and confequently that 
it will not affedt the domeflic interefts of Great Bri- C redit«rs of 
tain: it may be afked , What influence that impofi- Great Britain? 
tion will have upon the intercfl of her foreign credi- 
tors , fince it mud affedt exchange ? 

Answ. The foreign creditor* of the nation will Anrw. if the* 
thereby be gainers , provided their interefl continues continue to be 
to be paid in denominations of pounds fterline, and pa,d bT ,!e ' 

. * . . 1 . . . nominations. 

not in a determinate number of grains of the fine they wi | Ipain; 
metals, as was propofed to be done in the fourteenth if i> y weight of 
chapter of the firflpart. Tile reafon is plain: upon mcUl > thf r 
all occafions, when coin carries an advanced price W,U "?. t 1 
above bullion, thofe who have funds in England will i 0 r e . 
gain upon exchange. This gain will nowife, I think, 
be at the expenfe of the nation, but at the expenfe 
of thofe foreigners who have occafion for paper 
draughts upon London. 

A creditor of England (in Holland I iball fuppofe) proved by a» 
draws for a thoufand pounds flerling, (the interefl example, 
t of h is Englifli funds) a Dutchman who owes a 
thoufand pounds flerling in London, buys his bill; 
muft he not pay the creditor of England, not only 
the intrinfic value of the bullion contained in the 
thoufand pounds flerling, but alfo the difference 
between the thoufand pounds flerling in coin, and 
the bullion it contains, according to the price of it 
in the London market? This difference then, re- 
ceived by the proprietor of the Englifh funds, is 
clear gain to him, and is no lofe to the nation; it is 
a lofs to the Dutchman. ^ ' 
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Farther, every Dutchman who pays his debts to 
people refiding in England, mud fuffer the fame lofs; 
that is, he mud pay the coinage, which at prefent the 
date makes him a prefent of, 

From this I think it is plain, that while the ba- 
lance of trade is favorable to England, or at par, all 
remittances made by foreigners, to pay their Englifh 
debts, mud pay the coinage. 

The operation of this principle has not a little 
contributed to facilitate the edablifhment of the 
French credit. 

How the When France borrows, efpecially in war time, 

impofition of foreigners can remit to Paris the money they lend 
advance « the near 'y at P ar with bullion. Then they pay little or; 
credit of no coinage; and when peace is redored, the coin 

Trance. rifing in its value, they gain annually fevera) per cent. 

upon their draughts for their intered, to wit, all the 
advanced value of the coin, at no lofs to France, 
QneiM. is the Quest. IV. Is the preferving the pound derling at 
jvnptJr*a UTC the mean value of a determinate weight of fine gold, 
ward^pre*- 0 * anf * h ne filver, a fure method of realizing the unit 
pounTfteriing mone y of accompt, fo as to preferve it at alj 
invariable? times invariable ? 


Anfw.No;bnt Answ. I apprehend it is not; although it feems 
Teems to be the to be the bed that can be devifed, upon fuppofition 

beft relative to meta J s are to b e ma d e u £e D f as the mod 

material mo- * . J 

*cy. proper iubitance for realizing the feale. 

1 have faid, in the beginning of this book, that 

' the ufe of the feale was to meafure the relative value 


of things alienable. Now the metals themfelves being 
of the number of things alienable, and their propor- 
tion of value being nowife determined, but liable 
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to augmentations and diminutions, as well as that 
of grain or any other commodity, no fcale which 
is attached to them can meafure any thing but their 
weight and finenefs'i and confequently can be no 
permanent meafure for any thing elfe. 

Did the value of commodities rife and fall with 
refpedt to grains of the fine metals, in the fame pro- 
portion that they rife and fall with regard to one 
another, the fcale would be exadt: but if the grains 
of metal can acquire an increment, and a diminution 
of value, from circumftances entirely peculiar to 
themfelves, fuch circumftances mull render the fcale 
they compofe inaccurate in proportion. 

Now we have feen how the impofition of coinage 
enhances the value of coin. The rifing and finking 
of the interell of money has the fame effedt. The 
viciffitudes to which credit is liable has a prodigious 
influence upon the value of the metals. The man- 
ners even of a people, which can be determined by 
no principle, operate the fame effedl. When people, 
for example, are given to hoarding, the metals come 
to be demanded with more eagernefs, that is, the 
competition to acquire them is greater; confequently 
the value of them with refpedl to all commodities, is 
greater than when they are purely confidered as 
money of accompt. 

That fcale, therefore, is the only juft one, which 
meafuring the value of the metals, like that of every 
thing elfe, renders every individual of a ftate equally 
rich, who is proprietor of the fame number of de- 
nominations of fpecie ; whether his wealth be in 
gold, fxlver, or any other property or commodity. 


A fcale of va- 
lue realized in 
metal can 
never be ex. 
act; because 
tile metaUtfelf 
varies in its 
value. 


i. From the 
manufacturing 
of it. 

a. From , 
the interell of 
money. 

3. From the 
manners of a 
people. 


Theonlyexaa 
fcale of value 
is that which 
can meafure 
the metals like 
every other 
commodity. 
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Explanation 
of this 
propoiaion. 


by an example, 


Now I agree that, at any given time, this is the 
cafe when the fc.'.le is properly attached to the me- 
tals ; but it is not permanently fo. A determinate 
property in land bears fometimes a greater, fome- 
times a lefs proportion to a determinate property in 
money. When the fcale is attached to the metals, he 
who is proprietor, for inflancc, of a thoufand deno- 
minations in coin, becomes richer or poorer, accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of the value of that commodity, 
the metals. Whereas when the fcale is not attached 
to any fpccies of commodity, nothing can change 
his proportion of wealth, except the augmentation 
or diminution of the value of the whole Rate. This 
idea is not fo < 4 i ftindt as I could wilh : let me 
illuflratc it by an example. 

Suppofe then three partners (A) ,( B ), (C). They 
form a common flock by equal fliares; (A) contri- 
butes a thoufand pounds flerling in current fpecie, 
( B) the fame value in corn,(C ) a like value in broad 
cloth. Let me fuppofe the meafures of thefe commo- 
dities to be exprelfed by their prnperdenominations; 
the metals by grains, the corn by bulhels, the broad 
cloth by yards. I fuppofe that at the end. of the 
year 2 o per cent, is gained upon each article of flock ; 
that is, 20 per cent, increafe upon the grains of metal, 
20 per cent, on the bufliels of grain , 20 per cent, on 
the yards of broad cloth. This fuppofition may be 
allowed. I afk, if it would not be a much more 
equal way of dividing this profit, to reduce the 
whole value of the grains, bufliels, and yards, to 
the then adtual value in pounds flerling, and fo to 
divide ; than if every man were to take his 20 per 
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tent. out of that commodity he had furnifiied to the 
co partnci'fliip ? This method of reducing all to a 
common meafure, is what I underfland by an- ideal 
fcale of money of accompt. 

The bank of Amfterdam pays none in either gold and Her au 
or fdver coin, or bullion; confequently it cannot appl j ) ca “ 0l, f ,B 
be laid, that the florin banco is attached to the Amft8rJjlln 
metals. What is it then which determines its value? . 

I anfwer* That which it can bring; and what it 
can bring when turned into gold or filver, fhows the 
proportion of the metals to every other commodity 
whatfoever at that time: fuch and fuch only is the 
nature of an invariable fcale. 

I confefs I am not capable of analyzing all the fr ow the 
complicated operations of trade in fuch a diflind: locking up the 
manner as to demonflrate how the univerful circu- ‘ Dm k ’ n 
lation of value, over the commercial world, fhould lhe value of it 
operate this effedt ; and how the burying, as it were, more liable, 
a quantity of gold and filver in a vault, fhould 
give a more invariable worth to a florin, whofe 
value depends upon it, than if the metal itfclf was 
to circulate in coin. 

Thus far, however, I think I underfland, that 
the impoflibility of profiting of the rijing value of 
one of the metals (which is buried) ought to find 
a compenfation at all times in avoiding the lofs 
upon the other, which finks in its value. 

Farther, the burying the coin both in gold and 
filver is in a manner forming thefc two metals into 
one mafs ; this takes away the variation in the pro- 
portion of their value, which principally diflurbs 
she uniformity of their operation as a fcale. They 
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cannot either be confidered as commodities, becaufe 
they are taken out of commerce entirely ; yet the 
permanent value of them remains. Upon that the 
bank money is fecured ; but it is not realized in it. 
In banks which pay in coin the cafe is different ; 
becaufe the denominations in their paper are liable 
to all the fluctuations incident to the coin in which 
they pay. The bank money, therefore, of Amfter- 
dam is pure money of accompt, and has nothing of 
merchandize in it from the metals in the vaults. 
The paper of all banks which pay , rifes and falls 
in value, according to the currencies in which their 
notes are acquitted. 

Heave the farther delucidation of this myfterious 
affair to people of better capacity , and of more 
extenfive knowledge in thofe matters than I can 
pretend to. 

To conclude, qo material money, let it be con. 
trived as it will, is exempted from vicillitudes in 
its value as a metal. This is proved by the univei- 
fal rifings and finkings in the price of commodities, 
in confequence of circumftances peculiar to the 
coin. Thefe rifings and finkings of prices , I fay , 
are properly rifings and finkings of the value of the 
coin , and that again is a lengthening and con- 
tracting of the equal parts of the fcale of value 
which is attached to it. Now there is no fuch thing 
as any vicifiitudes in the prices oj all commodities 
with refpect to bank money , although nothing is 
more common than fluctuations in agio, with refpect 
to current money; confequently , bank money has 
a property and a liability in it, which no material 

money 

I 
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money is capable of acquiring, and for that reafon 
it is preferable to it , and is properly confidered as 
the thing fixed. 

Quest. V. Will not the impofition of coinage in Qaeft. s-.wm 

. * 0 not the impo. 

England prevent, upon many occafions , the car- fiHon nf coin. 

. , .f. , 1 . . 1 , . . age in England 

Tying bullion to be coined at the mint, when it frequently nop 
would be carried were the coinage free ? 

Answ. Without all doubt. When coinage is Anrw.Ccrtaind 
free, every man who imports bullion runs with it whe " f the 
to the mint ; there it is proved , cut , and damped tra(le is 
to his hand, and at no coft. Now to what purpofe unfavorable, 
all this expenfe ; why'carry bullion to be coined^ 
while the balance of trade is againd a nation, fince 
fuch bullion mud be re-exported , together with 
a part of the national dock of the metals ? Befides, 
the coining of it gratis, adds not the fmalled value 
to the metals confidered as a manufacture ; confe- 
qucntly, upon the exportation, the whole price of 
coinage is entirely lod, and the national dock of 
coin is not thereby augmented ; nor would it be aug- 
mented while trade is unfavorable, were five hundred 
mints kept condantly at work. 

The impofition of coinage, therefore, has thefe But thi« fs *n 
good effedts. Fird, it prevents bullion from being 3<IyantaEC 10 

• 1 ,• l r . * England 

coined, except when fuch coined bullion can re- which Ftance 
main in the country and augment the national dock now enjoys, 
of coin. Secondly, as has been faid , it gives an 
additional value to the coin, even in foreign coun- 
tries , and thereby prevents it from being melted 
down abroad, in order to be re-coined in other 
mints , and thus augments the dock of coin in 
rival nations. 

VoL. III. ' Q. 
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I believe no body ever imports louis d’ors to be 
coined in the Englifli mint (notwithftanding of the 
benefit there is in importing gofd into England from 
France, where the proportion of the metals is lower) 
yet nothing is more common than to carry guineas 
to every foreign mint, at the bare price of bullion. 
This is the reafon why fo little Englifli coin, and fo 
much French coin is found in circulation , in coun- 
tries foreign to both thefe nations. 

The coin of Louis d’ors, in cohfequence of the high impofition 
France pane* c f coinage in the French mint , pafs current, almoft 
in other every where, for more than their intrinfic value, 
its value as » even when compared with the coin of the very 
metal, and nation where they circulate without the fandlion 
Franc * t0 P U ^‘ C authority; and when that authority regu- 
stnmcited. lates their currency , according to their intrinfic 
value, fuch regulation has the fame eflfedt as for- 
bidding them altogether ; becaufe the moment a 
money -jobber lays his hand upon them at the 
. ftatute value, he circulates them no more; but fends 
them either back to France , or to fome country 
where they pafs, by a conventional value, above 
their intrinfic worth. Thus louis d’ors , as well as 
all French coin, are effedtually prevented from being 
melted down, and fo foon as the balance of the French 
trade becomes favorable, they return home. 

Queft. «. Is Quest. VI. Is not this return of louis d’ors to 
not this France , upon the balance of their trade becoming 
to France? favorable, a lofs to France; fince, in that cafe, the 
balance of their trade is paid with a lefs weight of 
bullion than it would be paid with, were their coin 
worth no more than bullion; and fecondly, becaufe 
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when the coin is exported to pay the balance , it is 
exported upon the footing of bullion, and when it 
returns it is paid back at an advanced price ? 

The difficulty of refolving this queftion proceeds intricacy of 
from the complication of circumRances in which it thit sueftion. 
is involved; and the intention of propofing it, is to 
fliow how neceffary it is, in practice, tocombine 
every circumftance in political problems. 

I (hall therefore obferve, that fince, at all times Reibiutioa 
almoft , French coin paffes (out of France) for of '*• 
more than its intrinfic va.ue, it is not well poffible 
to fuppofe that , even during a wrong balance of 
the French trade, their coin can ever fall fo low as 
the price of bullion; confiquently the French by 
exporting their coin , upon fuch occafions, above 
the value of bullion, that nation is a gainer of all 
the difference. This operates a compenfation of the 
lofs (if any they fuftain) upon the return of their 
coin. In the fecond place , when the balance be- 
comes favorable for France , and when there is 
found a profit in fending back the French coin, 
the demand that is made for it, by thofe who want 
to pick it up in foreign countries, raifes the value 
of it there in circulation ; this again favors the trade 
of France, aqd makes the difference of paying what 
one owes to France in bullion at the market price, 
or in louis d ors at the advanced value , very in- 
confiderable ; which confequently prevents mer- 
chants from finding any great advantage in fending 
back large quantities of it. 

Befides, when the coin returns, although it has 
an advanced value, it has no advanced denomina- 
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tion. It was exported according to its numerary 
value, and it rnturns upon the fame footing. Far- 
ther, when the coin returns as the price of French 
merchandize , for the fame value it bears in the 
country , I cannot difcover a principle which can 
make this appear to be a lofs to France. The lofs 
therefore mufl be upon the exportation of the coin, 
not upon the return of it. But we have faid that if 
it be exported at a higher value than that of the 
bullion it contains , this muff imply a profit to 
France. Confequently , the remainder of lofs upon 
exportation muff be apparent , not real : It is a lofs 
to Frenchmen ■, who, in exporting the coin below 
the full value of it ( coinage included ) lofe a part of 
what they had paid the King for the coinage; that 
is to fay, they lofe it fo far as they do not draw it 
back in full from the foreigners to whom they owe; 
but it is no lofs to France: on the contrary, it is 
a gain-, as far as any part of the coinage is drawn 
back ; and this is the cafe as oft as the coin is ex- 
ported above the price of bullion. 

Or in another view. This going out and return- 
ing of the French coin , may be confidered as a 
lofs to France in this refpedt, that when the balance 
of her trade is againft her, when her coin lofes of 
its advanced value in payments made to ftrangers 
for the price of foreign commodities , thofe who 
confume fuch commodities in France , muft con- 
fume them at an advanced price to themfelves, but 
at no additional profit to foreign fuppliers; becaufe 
as to thefe laft , the French coin , with which we 
fuppofe the commodities to be paid , having loft 
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of its value every where, cannot then purchafe fo 
much as at another time, and confequently is not 
worth fo much to the foreign fupplier who receives 
it. For the better underftanding of what has been 
here faid , attention is to be had to the difference 
there is between a national lofs, and the lofs fuftained 
by the individuals in a nation. The balance of trade 
is the national profit, or the national lofs; but the 
gains or Ioffes of individuals , may be compatible 
with either a right or a wrong balance of the trade 
of the nation to which they belong. This will 
be fully explained when we come to treat of 
exchange. 

In this rcfped , therefore , France may be fup- 
pofed to lofe upon exporting her coin, to wit, fo 
far as fhe confumes foreign commodities at an ad- 
vanced value ; but then I fay , that in this cafe 
France lofes the whole price of the commodities , 
not the advanced price only; becaufe fhe lofes the 
balance of her trade. Abftraded from that , I fay 
fhe lofes nothing. Who lofes then the advanced 
price? I anfwer, the confumer of the commodity 
lofes it , and I fay that no body gains it. This is 
what , in the eighth chapter of the fecond book, 
was called pofitive lofs , and it is owing to the 
annihilation of a part of the advanced value of the 
coin , which the operations of commerce have 
effeduated. 

In thefe refpeds only can France be confidered 
as a lofer upon exporting her coin; but in having 
it returned upon her, when at an advanced price 
above bullion , "the lofs is nothing ; becaufe the 
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advanced price then is a real value added to the 
coin , and there is no manner of difference as to 
France, to receive, for the balance of her trade, 
a hundred pounds weight of her own louis d’ors, 
or a hundred and eight pounds of ftandard gold 
bullion, at fui h times as bullion is commonly carried 
to the mint ; becaufe the one and the other weight 
of coin and bullion will anfvver the fame occafions 
both in the Paris market, and in moft trading 
towns in Europe. 

From thefe principles we may gather how effec- 
tually the impofition of coinage muff prevent the 
melting down of the coin , providing a fufficient 
attention is had to preferve the denominations of the 
coin in both fpecies at the exadt proportion of the 
market price of the metals. 

Queft. y. if by Quest. VII. The two metals being only valued 
o»er. rating by one another, if the Englifh, by valuing the gold 
E^-iisiMore higher than the French do, occafion the exportation 
their fiiyer, of their filver, why fhould not the French, by va- 
Why should Jujng their filver higher than the Englifh do, occafion 
nut trance, by the exportation of their gold ? And if the 

iiiver, lofc Englifh , by over -rating their gold, prevent the 
,tkeir gold? carrying filver to be coined at their mint, whv fhould 
not the French by over-rating their filver prevent 
the carrying gold to be coined in their mint ? 

AnTw. Becaufe Answ. The Englifh over-rate their gold not 
we^hrirgoid only with re fp c ct to other nations, but with refpedt 
ahoce the , to t he value of it in their own market; whereas the 
their own French preferve , in their gold and filver coins , 

market .the f 

French do not nearly the proportion between the metals as they 

To with therr . 

civet. are fold in their own market. 

In France no body can profit by melting down 
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either of the fpecics , in order to fell it , with ad- 
vantage, as bullion; but in England by melting the 
heavy filver coin, one may fell it in London for more 
gold than the fame coin not melted can purchafe. 

But here it is objeded , that although the pro- 
portion between gold and filver , in the Englifih 
coin , were fet upon a par with that of the metals 
in the London market , ftill one fpecies may be 
exported with profit, providing the proportion be 
different in other nations. 

There is little force in this objedion , and were 
there any, it would be an additional argument for 
the impofition of coinage ; becaufe by this the ex- 
portation of either of the fpecies , for the fake of 
any fmall difference which may fometimes be found 
between the proportion of the metals in the dif- 
ferent markets of Europe , would be prevented. 
This circumftance however requires a more parti- 
cular examination. 

It is a principle in commerce, that the demand 
for any commodity raifes the value of it ; and every 
ration knows how to profit of a demand for what 
they have. 

Whenever, therefore, one of the metals bears an 
under value in one nation, below what it bears in 
another, that under value makes that fpecics more 
demanded by ftrangers , and it confequently rifes 
in its value , even at home. 

By this principle the proportion between the 
metals in European markets is kept nearly the fame, 
and the fmall difference which is found does not fo 
much proceed from the demand of foreign trade, 

Q, 4t 
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as from the taffe of the inhabitants. The foreign 
demand tends to fet the proportion even in all mar- 
kets, and the internal demand for one r^etal preferably 
to another, is what makes it vary. 

The carrying the metals backwards andforwards 
is attended with rifque and expenfe; there is not, 
therefore, fo much danger of a nation’s being ftrip- 
pcd of one of its fpecies of current coin by fuch a 
trade, as there is when the proportion of the market 
price of the metals is different, at home, from that 
obferved in the coin ; becaufe in the laft cafe, every 
one may profit of the difproportion, at the trifling 
expenfe of melting down the riling fpecies. 

From this we may conclude, that nations ought 
to regulate the proportion of the metals in their coin, 
according to the market price of them at home, 
without regard to what it is found to be in other 
nations ; becaufe they may be affured , that the 
moment any difference in the market price fhall 
begin to be profited of, that very demand will alter 
the proportion, and raife the market price of the 
metal fought for by foreigners. While the coin , 
therefore, is kept at the proportion of the market, 
at home, and while the denominations of both fpe- 
cies are made to keep pace with it , it will be ut- 
terly impoffible for any nation to hurt another by 
any fuch traffic in the metals. 

We may farther conclude, that it is to no pur* 
pofe for nations to agree by treaty upon a certain 
proportion between filver and gold in their coins : 
it is the fevcral market prices every where which 
alone can regulate that proportion , and the only 
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method to keep matters even between them, is to 
make the denominations in both fpecies keep an 
equal pace with the price of the metals in their 
own market. 

Here it is farther objetfted , that were thefc pnn- why is the 
ciples juft, there would not be found fo great a 
difproportion as there actually is, between the va * ^fkTeTht 1 * 
lue of gold and filver in Europe , and in the cm- England and 
pire of China. • Aha? 

To this I anfwer, that the principles are juft, and Anfw.Tothie. 
that this difference proceeds from incidental cir- 
cumftances which I fhall now point out. 

Firft then , the European trade hardly penetrates 
into that vaft empire, a. The lownefs of the pro- 
portion between gold and filver is maintained by 
the high internal demand for filver in China. 3. The 
India trade being every where in the hands of com- 
panies , there is not fo great a competition between 
the fellers of filver, in the Chinefe market, as if 
that trade were open to every private adven. 
turer ; confequently the price of it is hot fo liable 
to be diminiflied. And laft of all, the expenfe of 
carrying filver thither, and the long lying out of 
the intereft, would put a ftop to the trade, were 
the proportion between the metals to rife in China. 

This prevents competition ff ill more between the 
different European companies, and confequently 
prevents the rifing of th6 proportion. 

I need not obferve, I fuppofe, that the term rijing 
af the proportion , denotes the rifing of the price of 
filver; as when being at that of 1 to 10, it comes, 
for example , to that of 1 to li. This term has 
been already explained. 
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Quest. VIII. Is it the interefl of Princes to debafe 
the ftandard of their coin ? 

AnsW. This queftion has been already touched 
upon in the twelfth chapter of the fitfl part. Per- 
haps fome farther oblervations upon it may not be 
found fuperfluous. 

In order to fet it in a fair light, I fhall begin by 
reducing it to its ruling principle. 

The queftion turning entirely upon the interefl of 
Princes, 1 fhall take no notice of the iniquity of 
fuch a mcafure with refpetft to their fubjeds ; but 
fhall confine it purely to the interejl they may have 
in exercifing this branch of prerogative. 

1 anfwer then , as I have hinted above, that it is 
their interejl to debafe the ftandard. of their coin 
when they are in the fituation of debtors; and it 
is their interefl to raife the ftandard when they are 
in the fituation of creditors. 

Debafing the ftandard I have explained to be the 
diminution of the intrinfic value pf the unit be- 
low what it was before , either by raifing the de- 
nomination , augmenting the alloy, or diminifhing 
the weight of the coin. 

Now fince Princes pay their fervants by denomi- 
nations, that is, by money of accompt, the more 
they augment the denomination of the coin they 
poffefs , the more they gain upon what they have 
at the time. But they lofe'proportionally upon their 
revenue ever after ; becaufe the rents and duties 
levied on their fubje&s being alfo paid by denomi- 
nations, the Prince lofes every year on his income 
tarhat he had gained upon one operation. 
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From this we may draw a principle, that Kings 
who have begun to debafe the ftandard, ought to 
go regularly on every year, as long as they find 
themfelvcs in the ftate of debtors; and when they 
come to alter their fituation , and become of the 
clafs of creditors, it is then their intereft to raife 
the ftandard. This mull be a little further explained, who are deb. 

It has been abundantly proved , that increafing ,nr5 and wh0 
the denomination, or debafing the ftandard, rauft how Prjn ’ cet 
conftantly be advantageous to the whole clafs of who incline n 
debtors; confequently , Princes, who are upon rt>b lheir 
certain occafions obliged to lay out more than they fubi .' ct * ”* T 

c ' . , J avoid robbing 

receive, may then be confidered as being of that themfeivei at 
clafs. Whoever receives from another what the the fame time, 
other is obliged to pay him , may be confidered as 
a creditor; whoever gives to another what the other 
is entitled to demand of him , may be confidered 
as a debtor. Thofe, therefore, who both pay and 
receive, are, upon the whole, either debtor or 
creditor, according to the fide which preponderates. 

He who is obliged annually to pay more than he 
annually receives , muft be obliged either to run in 
debt, to borrow, or to take from a fund already 
formed (a treafure). The maxim therefore is , firft 
to fill the exchequer with the annual income; then 
to debafe the ftandard ; and laft of all to pay. The 
debts paid , and the current expenfe brought within 
the income; then is the time to raife the ftandard. 

This operation is like that of the ram ; he runs back 
in order to advance again with more force. 

The great mafter of government and political Example of a 
economy well underftands this dodtrine. He is now Prince * ho lt 
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now cm- {pending his treafure , not his income. He is then 
ploying this j n t b c ft atc G f t j ie debtors, and accordingly is regu- 
2 ZZ? larly every year debafing the ftaridard of the S — n b; 

jiot his tub** coin. This debafemenc, I fuppofe, regularly takes it 

jects. place after the contributions for the year are paid. n: 

So foon as the war is over, and that this economi- to 

cal Prince (hall return to the Hate of creditor, ho al 

will , I fuppofe , fupprefs the currency of all this t’., 

bad money , and reltore the ftandard. That is to th 

fay, he has during the war been ruining all the clafs T 

of creditors in permanent contracts ( the S — n nobi- p. 

lity ) and when the peace is re - eftablifhed their own tc 

Prince may indemnify them, if he pleafes, by reftor* ii 

ing the former value of the unit. All fudden revo- tl 

lutions are hurtful; but neceflity has no law *. t] 

This, in a few words, is, I think, the anfwer e 

to the queftion propofed. Princes have for feveral ' f 


centuries, in almoft every nation in Europe, been , 

gradually debafing the ftandard of their money* : 

unit; and the debts they have contratSed during the J 

debafement have conftantly been an argument againft ; 

the reftoring it. But had they firft regulated all t 

their debts upon the footing of the laft debafement, [ 

ftipulating with their creditors that they were to 
be paid upon the footing of the then currency, that , 

is to fay, according to the French ftyle , au corns 
<lu jour of the ftipulation; they then might, without 
any advantage to their creditors , and with great , 

profit to themfelves , have reftored the ftandard , 
and fo prepared the means of executing the fame 
operation as before, upon a new emergency. 

* "Writ in the year 1760. 
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Thofe who have writ againft this pradtice of de- Writers 
bafing the ftandard, have made ufe of wrong argu- *^' s 
ments to diffuade Princes from following fuch a u f e dwrong 
meafure. They have firft reprefented it as hurtful arguments to 
to their own intereft. This we have feen is not < ’' ffuade Pri "* 
always true. They have alfo endeavoured to prove ces from u ' 
that it is vaflly prejudicial to commerce. This is 
the great point labored by Dutot, in his Reflexions 
Polidques Jur le Commerce; but to very little pur- 
pofe. All the fadts and arguments he has produced 
to prove (by the courfe of exchange) that the va- 
riations made in France in the ftandard value of 
their crown of three livres did hurt to the trade of 
that nation , prove nothing at all , as it would be 
eafy to Ihow, were this a proper place. The hurt 
done to mnnufadlures is greater; but, in a trading 
nation , thofe eftablilhments being under the in. 
fluence and diredtion of merchants, who are per- 
fedily inftrudted as to every confequence of fuch 
alterations, the manufadlurers , after a very fhort 
time, raife their prices to the full proportion of the 
increafe in the denomination of the coin. 

The real inconveniencies which proceed from this T,ie P r °p« 

, . j . arguments 

exercife of power, may be reduced to three. • aga.nft it are 

imo, It difturbs the ideas of a whole nation with i . it dmurbs 
regard to value, and gives an advantage in all bar- people with 
gains, to thofe of the fociety who can calculate , Jafue!* t0 
over thofe who cannot. 

2 do. It robs the whole clafs of debtors when the *• _ 

. * . , robs the clafs 

ftandard is raifed ; and it robs the whole clafs of debtors or 
. . ot creditors, 

creditors when it is debafed. 

ztio, It ruins credit; becaufe no man will borrow 3- Tt «*'<!» 

* . credit. 
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or lend, in a country where he cannot be fure of 
receiving back the value of his loan; or of being in 
a capacity of clearing himfelf by paying back the 
value he had borrowed. 

This laft circumftance has overtdrncd the whole 
fcheme in France. Princes would go on debafmg 
their ftandard as formerly, could they do it and 
preferve their credit. But who will lend a (hilling to 
a Prince if he fufpedts he will pay him back , per- 
haps, with fixpcnce? The Prince above mentioned 
does not borrow ; and as he is the only one in this 
fituation, he may debafe his ftandard; but others 
cannot venture upon fuch a ftep. 

Quest. IX. What is the beft form to be given 
to coin ? 

Answ. The intention of coinage, for circulation, 
being to afeertain the quantity of the fine meta!< in 
every piece , and not to reprefent the effigies of the 
fovereign, we fee a manifeft difference every where 
between the impreffions ftruck upon medals, and 
thofe of the current coin: in the firft, the head is 
raifed, in the laft, it is purpofely made flat. 

Anciently, the impreffion put upon fome of the 
Engliffi coins was a crofs; which being indented 
upon the penny , inftead of being railed, accafioned 
thefe pieces frequently to be broken into four parts. 
This is faid to have given rife to the denomination 
of farthings, or fourth parts. The indenting the im- 
preffion upon the coin , is no doubt a prefervative 
againft its wearing; but as it is liable toother incon- 
veniences, and is fo repugnant to cuftom , it would 
be ridiculous, perhaps, to propofe it. 
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I Ihall reduce, therefore, all I have to propcfeas 
a fupplement tp what has been (aid already on this 
fubject, to a very few obferv^ioqs. 

1 mo. The lefs furface any piece has in proportion The lets the 
to its mafs, the lefs it is. worn in circulation ; and rurface « the 
as all coin is made cylindrical , that whofe form ap- " th * 

proaches neared to the cylinder, whofe height is 
equal to its diameter,^ mud have the lead. Coin . * 
therefore ought to be made thick, and for this reafon 
louis d’ors are of a better form than guineas, and 
guineas of a far better form than ducats. Were it 
eafy to give the furface a fpheroidal form on both 
fides, rendering the coin thicker in the middle than 
at the edges , the furface would be thereby a little 
more diminilhed. 

2 do , The great credit of paper in England , is a The adwan- 
vad advantage in many refpeds. It renders coin 
lefs neceffary. While that credit fubfids, large pay- grNlter patt of 
ments will always be made in paper; and this renders the coins yet 
the coinage of gold in large heavy pieces lefs necef- rma11 denomi * 
fary. The coin, therefore , ip England , ought to be &m# 

calculated for the eafy changing of bank notes, not caret, forpre- 
with a view to the making great payments in it. For ventin s ,he 
this purpofe , two and three pound pieces might be nreof P rlcet - 
full as convenient as fingle guineas, and half guineas 
might be proferibed. Small denominations of gold 
coin lead to expenfe , and tend to raife tbe prices of 
fuch commodities as people of fafhion pay imme- 
diately out of their own pockets. As for the diver, 
the fame principles are to beobferved. Crown pieces 
are very convenient in payments, and have a great 
advantage over fhillings and dxpences in point of 
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furlace. The practice in France of coining the grea- 
tefl part of their filver in fuch pieces abundantly 
fhows how few of the leffer denominations (that is (hil- 
lings , &c.) are necclffly for carrying on circulation. 

3 tio, The copper coin of England is exceedingly 
bulky, in order to give it an intrinfic value. This 
makes many people alhamed to carry it; confequently 
increafes expenfe , and raifes the price of many 
things for the reafon already given. 

What inconveniency could there poffibly be in 
making pence of a mixed metal of a much lower 
flandard than the other coin. The coin would be 
lefs bulky, and the intrinfic value might be prefer ved. 
This is the cultom all over Germany. The lower 
denominations of the coin are all of different fine- 
nefs. The flandard for what they call the firos; the 
7, the 10, the 17, the 20 kreutzer pieces, arc alj of 
different finenefs; but (till in the fame fum, in what- 
ever coin it is paid, according to the laws, there 
ought to be found the fame quantity of Hne filver. 
This enables them to coin pieces of very fmall deno- 
minations which have however the fame intrinfic 
value with the other denominations of the coin , and 
which are neither of an unwieldy bulk, or of an 
inconvenient fmallnefs. This is the regulation in 
Germany : I do not fay that the regulation is well 
obferved. 

Farthings of copper are good and convenient; a 
few of thefe ought always to be preferved in favor 
of the lower claffes of the people , who thereby are 
enabled to keep down the prices of the fmall necef- 
faries of fife : a matter of the greateft importance to 
a trading nation. Nations 
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Nations ought to copy from one another what is 
good and convenient, and fhould be above the 
thraldom of little prejudices in favor of eflablifhed 
cuftoms, which have frequently nothing but cuftom 
to recommend them. 

4 to. It mud be obferVed that upon adopting the Mixed mttal 
German regulation as to pence, fuch coin mull not never t0 fae 
be allowed to be put up in bags of coin delivered with g n ef 
by weight; nor made a legal tender beyond the value 
of the loweft filver coin. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Regulations obferved in France , with regard to 
Coin , Bullion , and Plate. 


It now only remains, that I lay before the reader 
what 1 have been able to gather, upon good autho- 
rity, concerning the regulations in fome of the prin- 
cipal nationsof Europe, with regard to their mint: 
and this fo far only as is nccefiary for illufhating 
our fubjetft, and confirming the principles we have 
been laying down. 

The unit of weight in the French mint, is the Marc ; The msrc it 
compofedof eight ounces, every ounce containing thc unit nf 
576 grains. The marc confcquently contains 4608 « themin'!? 1 * 
grains of Paris weight, called poids de marc. z 

By this weight the bullion is delivered to, and Th - remedy 
the coin is. taken from the workmen in the mint, to 
whom the King gives an allowance of 36 grains upon 
the weight of every marc of coin delivered. This 
allowance is called le runide de poids. 

Vol. III. R 
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A marc therefore of French filver coin , is not to 
be reckoned at 4608 grains, but at 4572 grains 

effective. 

The Tilre or title, as the French call it, cr the 
ftandard of their filver coin, is 11 parts fine to 1 ' 
part alloy. At this rate we fhall find in this Marc of 
coin, confifting of 4572 grains ftandard filver, 4191 
grains of fine filver, and 381 grains of alloy. 

But the workmen have alfo an allowance of 3 grains 
upon the finenefs, which introduces a new equation. 

The mafs of filver in the French mint (when we 
fpeak of the finenefs ) is fuppofed to be divided into 
12 deniers , and every denier into 24 grains; which, 
in this acceptation , are both denominations of pro- 
portion, not of weight. 

Any mafs of filver, therefore, of whatever weight, 
muft be fuppofed to contain 12X24—288 grains of 
proportion; confequently, were the ftandard exadtly 
11 derniers fine, the proportion would be marked 
thus , 264 grains fine , to 24 alloy; but fince there 
is an allowance of 3 grains of proportion , called 
le remede d’alloy , this brings the proportion to be 
as 261 is to 27. This is the exadt ftandard of French 
filver coin , and anfwers to 10 deniers and 21 grains 
fine, which is the term ufed in the mint. 

To find, therefore, the number of grains of fine 
filver in a marc of the French filver coin, we muft 
ftate this proportion, 288: 261:14572:4143.38. 

The marc, therefore, of coined filver, after all 
deductions for alloy, and for remede de poids , con- 
tains of fine filver 4143.38 grains poids de marc. 

This mare is coined into 8 great crowns and ,*of 
a crown, value in the coin 49 livres, i6fols. 
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If therefore 4143*38 grains of fine filver, be worth 
49 livres 16 fols , 4608 grains (ora marc of fine filver) 
will be worth 55 livres 6 fols 9 derniers. 

But the mint price of fine filver it 51 livres 3 fols Mint price ef 
3 deniers. a marc of find 

The difference, therefore, between the mint price fllver ‘ 
of fine filver, and the price of it in the coin, will 
fliow exa&ly the ex'penfe of coinage; confequently 
there is withheld for the expenfe of coinage and 
duty of feignorage (all which deductions and impo- 
fitions are called le trait des monnoyes) 4 livres 3 fols 
6 derniers upon every marc of fine filver. To knovy 
how much this makes per cent, ftateitthus, 

5 1.162 : 55.38 :: 100 : 108.2. 

So that in France there is 8.2 per cent, dedudted The price bt 
upon the coinage of filver, as has been faid. Let us coinasc s '/s 
next examine the regulations as to the gold. niver!"' U ‘ °" 

The marc, as above, is the unit of weight for Remedy of 
the gold, and contains, as has been faid, 4608 w ' iBht u r° rt 
grains, of which 15 grains are allowed to the work- S ° ld ‘ 
men for the Remede de poids : remains of ftandard 
gold in the marc 4593 grains. 

The finenefsis reckoned by carats ( not a weight, The fineneft 
but a denomination of proportion ) for the gold, of fondant 
as the denier is for the filver. Fine gold is faid to be, 50ltl ' 
as in England , of 24 carats. The carat is divided 
into 32 parts, fo 32X24=768, are the parts into 
.which any given mafs of gold is fuppofed to be 
/ divided , when we fpeak of the ftandard finenefs. 

, The ftandard of French gold 'is the fame with The remedy 
that of filver, to wit, or22 carats fine. Upon ol aII °y u P on 
this the workmen are allowed ,*i parts of a carat, for BOl ‘ , ' 
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the RcmcJe d alloy ; which reduces the ftandard to 
21 carats fine, to i 'i carats alloy. This exprefled 
according to the divifion above mentioned, Hands 
thus, -6()2 parts fine to 76 alloys 

To find, therefore, the number of grains of fine 
gold in a marc of the coin, we mull Hate the follow- 
ing analogy, 

758: 69a ::459? : 4 1 38-4*» 

The marc imo The marc of gold coin therefore contains, aftef 
what coined. a U deductions, 1438.48 grains of fine gold. 

This marc is coined into 30 louis d ors of 24 livres 
each, value in’ all 720 livre-'. 

If therefore 4138-48 grains of fine gold be worth 
in the coin 720 livres , the marc of fine gold, or 
4608 grains, will be worth 801 livres 12 fols. 

Mint price of But the mint price of fine gold is 740 livres 9 fols 

m marc of fine j QCOlCr* 

Eolli ’ The difference, therefore, between the mint price 

of fi ne gold , and the worth of it in the coin , ( viz. 

6 1 livres 3 fols 2 deniers) will fhow exactly the price 
of coinage. 

If we alk how much this makes per cent, wc may 
ftate it thus, 

740,409 : 801.68 :: too : 108.2. 

The price of So in France there are 8.2 percent, deducted for 
coinage 8 i/s coinage of the gold. 

percent, upon By the foregoing calculations it appears, that the ' 
no way flops King takes above 8 per cent, upon the coinage both 
the mint. of gold and filver. 

For many years pad there have been no violent 
methods ufed to bring bullion to the mint, and yet 
we fee, by the dates upon the French coin, what 
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great quantities have been fttuck both of gold and 
filver. This is a moil convincing proof, 1 thinks 
that the impofition of coinage, when properly laid 
on , is no interruption to the mint ; and being a 
matter of fad well determined , is a confirmation 
of that principle. 

Let us next examine the proportion between of the propor- 
the value of the metals , both in the coin and at tlon of ,h ® 

, metals. 

the mint. 

' For this purpofe we muff compare the mint prices 
in one equation , and the value of the gold and 
filver coin in another. 

At the mint, a marc of fine filver is paid 51. 1 6a How to 
livres, and a marc of fine gold 740. 409 livres; con- dircov,!I “• 
fequently 51. 162 : 740.409: : i: 14.47. 

A marc of fine filver , in the coin , is worth 
55. 38 livres; a marc of fine gold, in the coin, is 
worth 801. 68 livres. We may therefore ftate thus, 

55. 38 : 801.68: : 1 : 14. 47- 

The proportion, therefore, both at the mint and The rroponi 
in the coin is the fame ; and is nearly as the French “°" 1S at 1 *° 
writers ftate it, to wit, as x is to 14. 9/19, but 
more exa&ly as 1 to 14.47, which is very nearly 
as 1 to 14. 5. 

From thefe computations we find the exad quan. Gma contain. 
t?ty of fine gold in a louis d’or} and of fine filver in ed in a Iouit 
a great crown , or piece of 6 livres. in a crown of 

In the louis d’or there are 137.94 grains fine , and 6ii V rei. 

153. 1 ftandard gold. 

In the great crown there are 499. 22 fine, and' 

550. 843 ftandard filver. / 

Farther, by the moil exad calculations I have Proportion of 
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• French grain 
weight to a 
troy graia. 


Troportion 
between the 
louis and the 


Of the fineneft 
ef French 
yi ought plate. 


been able to make , after comparing the accounts 
which French writers give of the proportion of 
the Englifh troy grain, with the grain of the Paris 
pound , and the accounts which Englifh writers 
give of the proportion of French grains, with thofe 
of the troy pound ; and after checking thefe ac- 
counts with the moft accurate trials , by weighing 
and taking a mean proportion upon all. 1 find that 
a French grain pnids de marc, is to an Englifh grain 
troy , as 121. 78 is to 100. See the table. What a 
fhame it is, that fuch proportions can only be 
guefTed at by approximations, in the age in which ■ 
we live! 

To difeover, therefore, the number of troy grains 
of fine gold in a louis d or , ftate thus , 

121. 78 : 100 :: 137. 94: 1 13. 27. 

Now a guinea contains 11X. 651 troy grains of 
fine gold , and yet , in almofl every country in 
Europe, the louis d’or, in time of peace, pafles for 
as much as the guinea , when both are of good 
weight. This is a matter of fa ft well known, and 
is a confirmation of another p: inciple w hich I have 
laid down; to wit., that the irr.polition of coinage 
gives an advanced value to a nation’s coin , even 
in foreign countries. • 

The finenefs of the French filver wrought into 
plate; is different from that of the coin. The fine- 
nefs of the coin we have faidto be to deniers and 
31 grains, or 261 parts fine, to 27 alloy ; and the 
value of a marc of it (when the 36 grams of remedy 
of weight is deduced) is 49 livres 16 fols , which 
makes the full marc of 4608 grains to be worth 
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50 livres 4 fols. The ftandard of the plate is 1 1 10/34 
deniers, or 274 fine, and 14 alloy. In order, there- 
fore , to find the value of the plate , at the rate of 
the coin , ftate thus , 26 1 : 50. 2 : : 274 : 52. 7 *, con- 
fequently filver plate in France, at the rate of the 
coin , is worth 52 livres 14 fols. 

When goldfmiths fell their plate, they ought re- 
gularly to charge, for the metal, the current price 
of the market; but as that is conftantly varying, 
the King, for their encouragement , has fixed the 
value of the marc of it at 52 livres, which is only 
14 fols per marc below the value of the coined 
filver, including the price of coinage. Confequently, 
were goldfmiths to melt down the coin in order to 
make plate of it, they would lofe 14 fols per marc, 
befides the expenfe of reducing the melted coin to 
the ftandard of the plate. Goldfmiths , therefore * 
in France , will never melt down the coin when 
they can find bullion in the market, at the price of 
i4.fols per marc below the value of the coin; and 
we have feen that the price impofed on coinage 
generally reduces the bullion to near 8 per cent, be- 
low coin : but fuppofing them to melt it down, 
there is no lofs to the ftate , becaufe the coinage 
is already paid. 

By this regulation , goldfmiths profit by the im- Goidfmith* 
pofition of coinage; becaufe the mint price of filver f rofi ‘ by ,he 
being 8 per cent, below the value of the coin, and ™ P n °^° n ou 
that keeping the price of bullion low, goldfmiths 
gain upon the fale of their wrought plate , all the 
difference between the price they pay for bullion 
when they make their provifion of it, and the price 
they are allowed to fell it at when wrought. 
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Another confcquence of this regulation is, that 
there is no competition occadoned between the mine 
and the goldfmiths , to the prejudice of the latter. 
Iso body will carry bullion to the mint v/hile there 
is the lead demand for it to make it into plate. 
This confequcnOe is plain. 

A»d never find Bullion , can never fall lower than mint price; 
the mint in confequently , tire mint may rather be confidered 
vaci^hTm'foc as rece *ving the bullion upon an obligation to pay 
the metals, a certain price for it , than as demanding it in the 
market. The fmalled demand , therefore , from the 
, goldfmith , will raife the price of bullion when it 

Bands at mint price; becaufe he who has it, will 
never give it to any body who has occafion for it t 
without fome fmall advantage above what the mint 
mud give him for it; but the mint price being fixed, 
no competition can come from that quarter, and 
therefore the advanced price the goldfmith gives 
mud be very fmall. 

Advantages of Upon the whole , the regulations in France' ap- 
the French p ear ^ f Q f ar as i comprehend them) admirably well 
contrived to ferve every purpofe. They prevent 
the melting down and exporting of the coin; they 
prevent bullion ftom being coined, when it cannot 
remain in the kingdom ; they give an advanced 
value to that part of the nation’s coin which mud 
be exported for the payment of the balance of trade ; 
and they recal it home when the balance becomes 
favorable. They prove an encouragement to the 
indudry of goldfmiths; there is a fufficient check 
put upon their melting down the fpccie ; and there 
is no difeouragement given to private people from 


regulations. 
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making plate, becaufe the filver in the plate is fold 
by the goldfmith, a fmali matter below its intriufic 
worth when compared with the coin. 

The only thing to be reformed is the remedies 
allowed bv the King upon the weight and finenefs ; 
bccaufe it tends to perplex calculations, and is not 
at ail neccffary. When exadnefs can be procured , 
it ought to be procured; and as the workmen regu? 

Jarly profit of all the remedies allowed them, it is 
a proof that they have no occafion for any indul- 
gence to make up for their want of dexterity. 

I fhall make no mention of the duty of co/Urole 
upon wrought plate. This I confider as an excife 
upon a branch of luxury; confequently , the ex- 
amination of it belongs to the dodrine of taxation, 
and is foreign to that of rftoney. 

It has been faid above , that the impofition of 
coinage (occafioning the coin of France to circu- 
late, almoft at all times, above its intrinfic value 
as bullion , even in foreign countries) prevented 
bullion from ever rifing in the Paris market to the 
price of coin. This principle I alfo find confirmed 
by fads. . „ 

Foreign gold of 22 carats fine, fold in the Paris Hi R h P rice ° f 
market (December 13th , 1760) at 712 livres the 
marc. In order to find the value of the marc of fine durinR the 
gold , date thus , 22 : 712 : : 24 : 776. 7. Now the year i7«o. 
marc of fine gold in the coin , we have feen to be 
801. 12 fels. So at this time, when France is enga- 
ged in a mod expenfive war , while (lie is daily 
exporting immenfe quantities of both gold and filver 
coin, to pay her armies and fubfidies, the price of 
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gold bullion in her market is 24 livres iSfols per 
mnre below the value of her coin. Nothing but the 
advanced value of her fpecie in foreign currency, 
could poffibly produce fuch a phenomenon. But 
when flie was fending damped ingots of gold to 
Ruflia, in the month of September lad, the price 
of the gold bullion of 22 carats then rofe to 734 
livres per marc, which for the marc of fine gold 
makes 800 livres i4fols, which is but igfols below 
the value of the coin. The reafon is plain : the coin 
fent to Germany, or Holland is condantly returning 
to France, or at lead may foon return, which fup- 
ports the high price of it in thefe countries ; but what 
' was fent to Ruffia was plain bullion. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I mud fay a word 
concerning the wearing of the French coin by 
circulation. 


Frefentftateor As paper money has no currency in France, by 
the wearingof any public authority, all payments mud be made 
the French j n co j n _ For t hj s p Ur p 0 fe the filver is more com- 
monly ufed than the gold; from which I am obliged 
to conclude, that the filver mud befomewhat over- 
rated in the coin , above the proportion of the 
price of gold in the Paris market; but of this I have 
no exatt information. 

The filver coin is put up in facs of 200 great 
crowns, value 1200 livres. This fum on coming 
out of the mint, weighs, according to the following 
equation, 23 marcs 7 ounces 152 grains. State thus, 
8 3 great crowns = 4572 grains dandard filver - t 
confequently, 200 = 1 10168. 6 == 23 marcs 7 ounces 
152 grains. 
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Thefe facs, according to my information, weigh 
conftantly at leaf! 23 marcs 7 ounces, exclufive of 
the fac; fo that the French filver currency has not, 
at this time, loft above 152 grains upon the fac of 
iaoolivres, which is about 137/iooo per cent. This 
is a trifle upon a fmall fum ; but as no difference, 
however fmall , is a trifle upon a large fum , a limit 
ought to be fet to the farther diminution of the 
weight of the currency, which might be accom- 
pli filed eafdy, b^ ordering all facs of i20olivres to 
be made up to the weight of 23 marks 7 ounces 
effedtive, for the future. This would be, at prefent, 
no injury to the public, there would be a fufficient 
allowance given for many years circulation of the 
coin , and the degradation of it in time coming, 
would be effedtually prevented. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Regulations obferved in Holland , with regard 
to Coin and Bullion. 

It comes next in order to examine how this mat- Prefent (late 
ter ftands in the ftates of the United Provinces , of the nu,cl1 
and with this I fhall conclude. enrrenej. 

We fhall here find the queftion infinitely more 
involved in combinations, than hitherto we have 
found it. We fhall find the moft fagacious people 
in the world , with regard to trade and money , 
ftruggling with all the inconveniencies of an ill 
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regulated coinage, and an' old worn out filver cur- 
rency ; carrying on tiieir reckonings by the help 
of agio; weighing their fpecie ; giving allowance 
for light weight; buying Liver with filver, and gold 
with gold; as if it were impoffible to bring the 
value of thefe metals to an equation ; and loading 
commerce with an infinity of brokers, Jews, and 
cafhiers, without the aid of which it is impoffible 
in Holland either to pay or to receive confiderable 
fums in material money. * 

It is very true that what muff appear an inex- 
tricable perplexity to a flranger, is reallv none at 
all to the Dutch. Trade is there fo well reduced 
to fyftem , and every branch of it fo completely 
furnifhed with bands to carry it forward , that the 
whole goes on mechanically, and though at a great 
additional expenfe to trade in general , yet at none 
to the merchant; becanfe he regularly fums up all 
this extraordinary expenfe upon his dealings, before 
he fuperadds his own profit upon the operatiop. 
Were therefore all this unncceffary expenfe avoided, 
by a proper regulation of the coin ; the confequence 
would be, to diminifb the price of goods to Gran- 
gers, as well as to the inhabitants , to leave the 
profits upon trade , relative to the merchants , ex- 
adtlv as before ; and to increafe , confiderably, the 
trade of the republic, by enabling them to furnifh 
all commodities to other nations cheaper than they 
can do, as matters fland; but were this plan put in 
execution, the confequence would alfo be, to take 
bread from all thofe who at prefent live by the 
diforder, which ought to be removed. 
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Of the regulations in the Dutch mint. 

The unit of weight in the Dutch mint, is the marc 
Holland's troes , or gold weight. 

This weight is about 1 1/2 per cent, lighter than 
8 ounces Knglifh weight, without coming to the 
mod: fcrupuious exadnefs. 

This marc is divided into 8 ounces; every ounce 
into 20 engles; every engle into 32 aces or grains. 
The ounce therefore contains 6 40, and the marc 
5120 aces. By this weight, bullion is bought, and 
the coin is delivered at the mint, or weighed in 
circulation, when weighing is neccflary. 

The mint delivers the filver coin by the marc 
weight; but from the full weight, there is deducted 
as a remedy , one engle and one ace , or 33 aces : fo 
the marc of the mint, 1 by which they deliver the 
filver, contains 5087 aces, in place of 5120. 

The finenefs of the Dutch filver is various, ac- 
cording to the fpecies. I (hall here, for the greater 
diftindnefs, take notice only of the finenefs of the 
florins; becaufe it is the bed and the mod flandard 
coin , ufed in the payments of foreign bills of ex- 
change, leaving the other varities of their fpecie to 
be confidered afterwards. 

By florins I mean ( befides the florin pieces ) thofe 
alfo of 30 (livers, and the 3 florin pieces, the flan- 
dard of which is all the fame , to wit, llflZ fine 
with one grain of remedy. 

The mafs of filver in the Dutch mint, (when 
we fpeak of the finenefs ) is fuppofed to be divided 
into 12 pence, and every penny into 24 grains, 
as in France. 


Regulations 
in the Dutch 
mint. 

Their unitlof 
weight is the 
mate Hoi- 
laml’s troes. 


The remide of 
weight on 
Giver. > , 


The finenerst 
of filver is dif. 
ferent in dif- 
ferent coins. 


Florins are 
ir/ts fine 
with one grain 
of remedy. 

How they 1 
reckon their 
Giver ftandirtl. 
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Any mafs of filvcr, therefore, of whatever weight, • 
is fuppofed to be divided into 288 parts ; confe- 
quently by 11/12 fine with one grain of remedy, 
is meant, that there are 263 of thefe parts fine , and 
the remaining 25 parts of alloy. This is the exaft 
ftandard of the Dutch florins. 

To find therefore the number of grains of fine 
filver in the marc weight, as it is delivered at the 
mint, we mull ftate this proportion , 288 : 263 : : 
5087 : 4645- 4- 

Exact qua*- The marc therefore of coined filver florins, after 
tity of fine all deductions for alloy, and for remedies of weight 
fiiverinamarc an j c f finenefs , contains of fine filver 4645. 4 aces 

Dutch florins *TOli3nQS trOCS* , 

as they come This marc is ordered to be coined into 23 67/331 
ftom the mint. fl or ; ns< if therefore 4645.4 aces of fine filver be 
worth 2367/331 or (in decimals, for the fake of 
facilitating calculation) 23.2024 florins, then the 
full marc or 5120 accs of fine filver will be worth 
25. 572 florins by this analogy , 4645. 4 : 23. 2024 : : 
5120: 25. 572. 

Mint price of But the mint price of the marc of fine filver is 
line fiWer. j fl or j n s. The difference, therefore, between the 

mint price of fine filver , and the price of it in 
the coin, will fliow exfidly the expenfe of coinage. 
State thus , 

The price of a marc of fine filver 

in the coin - ^25.572 

Price of ditto as paid by the mint - 25. 1 

Price of coinage - ©*472 

To know how much this makes 
per cent, ftate thus , 

25. 1 : 25. 47a : : too : xoi. 48. 
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So that in Holland there is not quite 1 lft per cent. Prireof coin, 
taken upon the coinage of Giver florins. Let us next 
examine the regulations as to gold coin. per cent on 

There are in Holland two fpecies of gold coins fiiver. 
of different weights, finenefs, and denominations , °^ h ^“ tch 
to wit, the Ducat and the Rider; we mufl: therefore E ° cums ‘ 
examine them feparately. 

The ducat is what they call a negotie penning , Tht ducat hit 
that is , a coin flruck under the authority of the no Ic s al 
{late, in all the mints, and of a determinate weight denom,natlon - 
and finenefs; but not a legal money in payments, 
becaufe it has no legal denomination. 

Ducats are delivered by the marc weight as the 
Giver; but theire is a remedy of weight deduded of 
one engle per marc. So the marc of ducats , as de- 
livered by the mint, weighs but 5088 aces. 

The finenefs of the ducats is (as in the empire) The fineneti 
of 23 carats 8 grains ; but in Holland they allow 13 cirats 8 
one grain of remedy. 

The ftandard of the gold is reckoned by carats How the 
and grains : 24 carats are called fine gold, and every 
carat is divided into 12 grains; fo let the mafs of ' 6 *• 

gold be of what weight foever , it is always fup- 
pofed to contain 288 parts , that is, 12 x 24: at this 
rate the finenefs of ducats is 283 parts fine gold , 
and 5 parts alloy. 

The imperial ducats ought to be 284 parts fine, FineneCs of 
3 parts fiiver, and one part copper, without any .j 8 ' ^ c “* of 
remedy; but in Holland the affayers bring the gold 8 
to the finenefs of 23 carats and 8 grains ; then they 
fuppofe that what remains is all fiiver, and they 
take their remedy by adding one grain of. copper. 
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Dutch ducats are therefore fomething in the fine-. ’ 
nefs, though nothing in the weight below the re- 
gulations of the empire. ' 

Exaft Quantity To find the number of grains of fine gold in the 
of fine gold in marc weight, as it is delivered from the mint, we 

of Dutch du. muft ftate this proportion, 
cats as they 288 : 283 f : 5088 : 4999* 6- 

come from the The marc, therefore, of gold coined into ducats, 
after all deductions for alloy, and for the remedies 
of weight and finenefs , contains 4999.6 aces of 
fine gold. This marc is ordered to be coined into 
70 ducats. 

If, therefore, 4999. 6 aces of fine gold , be worth 
70 ducats, then the full marc of 5120 aces of fine 
gold will be worth 71.687 ducats by this proportion, 
4999.6 : 70:: 5120: 71.687- . 

Mint price of But the mint price of the marc of fine gold is 
line gold. duC3tS. 

The diffetence, therefore, between the value of 
a marc of fine gold in ducats, and the price given 
by the mint for the fame quantity of fine gold bul- 
lion, fiiows the expenfe of coinage. State thus. 

Price of the marc of fine gold in 

dneats 71.687 ducats 

9 IVIint price of the marc ditto - 71 

Price of coinage - - - o. 687 

To know how much this makes 
per cent. Rate thus, 

71 : 71.687:: loo. 96. . 

Frice of coin. So that there is not quite 1 percent, taken inHol- 
land upon the coinage of their gold ducats. 


per tent. 


But 
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Eut upon the filver florins there is (as we have The price of 
feen ) near I ) ft per cent, confequently , there is an coinilge Bpon 
encouragement pf \J 2 per cent, given for carrying ^.‘bo 
gold to the mint preferably to filver; which, in time, 
my humble opinion , is ill judged. I allow that the 
expenfe of coining a fum in filver is greater than 
the expenfe of coining the fame fum in gold; but 
I think it is better to allow an additional profit to 
the mint upon the gold,, than to difturb the equa- 
lity of intrinfic value which ought to be contained 
in the fame fum coined in gold and filver. But 
indeed, according to the prefent ftate of the Dutch 
mint, this fmall irregularity is notmuch to be minded, 
as we flrall fee prefently. 

P.ijders are a coin but lately ufed in Holland. The Rijtct 
Formerly, the Dutch had no legal gold coin, filver 
was their ftandard ; and ducats as a negotie pen- 
ning (as they call them) found their own value, 
having no determinate legal denomination, as has 
been faid. 

Eut of late the States have coined this new fpe- hassie^t de- . 
cies of 
denomi 
to be re 

of the fum to be paid ; the other two thirds mull <t>c fum, 
be paid in filver: but of this more afterwards, our 
prefent bufinefs being to examine the weight, deno- 
mination, and finenefs of this fpecies. 

Rijdcrs are coined by the State alone ; no private j S coined »r. 
perfons carrying bullion to the mint for that pur- J aJ d * f* r 
pofe; the coinage, therefore, not being open to 
the public, it is in vain to feck for a mint price. 

Vol. HI. S 


gold , to which they have given a fixed nomi " a 'ion • 
lation , and the authority of a legal coin , 
xived in all payments, fo far as one third men ts to t/j 
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and weight of 
rijders. 


They are delivered at the mint by tale , not by 
■weight - r fo we rauft inquire into the ftatute weight, 
finenefs, and denominations of this fpecies, in order 
to difeover the quantity of fine gold which is con- 
tained in the florin of this currency : this we fliall 
compare with the florin in the ducat, and fo flrike 
an equation between the florin in this ftandard coin, 
and in the other, which finds its own price, according 
to the fluctuation of the metal it is made of. 

Regulations as A marc of fine gold ftruck into rijders circulates for 
to the fmenefs, 374 florins. This is the'regulation as to the weight, 
denomination, q^e ft anc j ar( l j s exa&ly -\i fine, or 22 carats, with- 
out any remedy. 

The denomination is 14 florins for every rijder, 
the half rijder in proportion. To difeover therefore, 
the quantity of fine gold in a rijder, we muft firlt 
divide 374 by 14, which will give the number of 
rijders in the marc fine, viz. 26.714 rijders; then we 
muft fay, if 26.714 rijders contain a marc of fine gold, 
or 5120 aces, how much will one rijder contain? 
The anfwer is 5*«w = 191.65. 

Divide this by 14 , and you have the number of 
line gold in a aces of fine gold contained in a florin of this cur- 

florin of rijders renC y f !*£*? = 13.69. 

Here then is the exaCt weight of the fine gold con- 
tained in one florin of the currency in rijders. 

To put the'dii- Let us now examine how much a ducat ought 

cat upon » par to pafs for , in order to be upon a par with the 
with rijders it curre ncy of the rijders. 

should eircu. -^ e jj ave f een t h at a marc of fine gold is coined 
jjori"S 4 1/1 into 71. 687 ducats. That number of ducats, therc- 
fkuivtrs. fore, to be upon a par with the rijders , fhould be 
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worth 374 florins. Divide, therefore, this lafl num- 
ber by the firft, you have 5. 217 florins, which 

is a little more than 5 florins 4'ftuivers. 

Were the States, therefore, to give a fixed denomi- Utility of not 
nation to ducats, they ought to be put at that value ; fi,iinK ,he 
but the trade of Holland requires that this coin ll ' non,,nit,on 
fhould be allowed £0 flu&uate, according to circum- 
ftanres. The great demand at prefent ( 1761 ) for gold 
to fend to the armies preferably to filver, on account 
of the cafe of tranfportation, has railed the value of 
that metal, peihaps ■ per cent, above what it would 
otherwife be. If then . per cent, be added, it will 
bring the ducat to the prefent current value, to wit, 

5.41 florins. If, therefore, in order to bring the 
currency of ducats upon a par with the rijders, they 
were fixed at 5.4 ' florins, it is very plain, that no 
more would be fent away in payment at that rate, 
becaufe of the prefent advanced value of gold; 
confequently, none would be coined; the mints 
would be flopped, and the armies would be paid in 
guineas and Portugal gold; the melting and recoin- 
ing of which keeps ail the mints in Holland in 
conftant occupation. 

Th is, befides employing and giving bread to a 
number of hands, multiplies the Dutch currency, at 
a time when they have fo great occafion for it. 

Let us next examine the proportion of the metals 
in the coin. 

Here we muft adhere clofely to the regulations of How to find 

the mint above mentioned, and only determine what ^proportion 

the proportion of the metals would be, were the ofthe " ml * 

1 r , in the coin of 

coin of Holland, both gold and filver, of ftandard Holland «mi 
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* wonderful weight, and were it the practice to pay for the me- 
phenomenon tals at t j ie m j nt) indifferently in either fpecies. But 
«Tucat* VaIUe ° f neither of thefe fuppofitions are to be admitted : 
Firfl, becaufe the filver coin is not of its due weight ; 
and in the fecond place, becaufe the mint never buys 
gol(I bullion but with gold coin, nor filver bullion 
• but with filver coin. This is the infallible confe- 
quence of a coinage ill regulated in what relates to 
the proportion of the metals, which ought refpedli- 
vely to be put into the fame fum, in the two dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

It would be endlefs to examine the proportion of 
the metals, with refpecl to every fpecies of their 
coin. It would alfo be incorred to examine it as to 
the ducats ; becaufe that fpecies has no fixed legal 
denomination; and the proportion of the metals is 
to be difeovered by the denomination of the coins 
only. 

Ducats pafs current among the people for 5 florins 
5 ftuivers; but with merchants, who buy them as 
merchandize, their value is continually varying. At 
prefent (September 1761) the new coined ducats 
brought in bags from the mint, which never have 
circulated, are bought for 5 florins 4! ftuivers; thofe 
which have circulated (were it for a day) fall, from 
thatverycircumftance, to 5 florins 4I ftuivers; which 
is a diminution of near * per eenL of their value. 
This phenomenon fhall afterwards be accounted for. 
Wen ail tue This being the cafe, we have no method left to 
w-ightVthe judge of the proportion of the metals in the coin of 
1 Holland, but by the proportion of fine gold and fine 
*0 14. «z. filver found ill the fame fum, paid in florins of full 
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weight, and in new rijders ; the one and the other 
coined according to the regulations of the mint 
above mentioned. 

It has been Ihown that a marc of fine gold in rijders, 
circulates for j. 374, and that a marc of fine filyer in 
florins, circulates for f. 25.572; divide the firft by 
the laft, you have the proportion as 1 to 14.62: But 
we fhall afterward difcover a circumftance , not 
taken notice of in this place, which will reduce the 
proportion lower. 

From the above calculations , we may eafily dif- Quantity •» 
cover the exadt quantity of fine filver and fine gold ‘ n * 

contained in a Dutch florin , whether realized in 
filver florins pieces , in gold rijders , or in ducats. 

As this will be of ufe when we come to examine 
the par of exchange , it will not be amifs to fet 
before the reader , the exadt ftate of that particular 
before we proceed. We have faid that whoever 
receives f. 25.572 in filver florins of full weight, 
receives a marc of fine filver, which contains 5120 
aces. Divide the laft fum by the firft, you have 
aoo.2t aces of fine filver for the florin. 

Whoever receives f 374 in gold rijders, receives Quantity of 
a marc of fine gold, which contains 5120 aces- fine ; * old ,n * 
Divide the laft fum by the firft, you have J 3. 69 flotinafr)ider ’ 
aces of fine gold for the florin. 

We have feen that ducats fludtuate in their value, invoftipuiou 

having no legal denomination, which obliged us to propot. 

ftate the current value of a marc of them at 71. 687 t,nn * s ,0 tfc ' 
•* . ducat s 

ducats , not being able to exprefs that value in 
florins ; becaufe of the unfettled denomination of 
that fpecies. Let us now fpecify that value in florins, 
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upon three fuppofitions. The firft , that the ducat 
is worth what it paflVs for among the people , to 
wit , 5 f. 5 J). The fecond , at the value of new 
ducats from the mint, to wit, 5/4 5 The laff^ 
at the merchant price of good ducats, which have 
circulated, to wit, 5/ 4 3/8 /?• 

In the firft cafe (the ducat at 5/ 57 ?-) 71.687 
ducats are worth 376. 35 florins , this being the 
value of a marc of fine gold in ducats , and the 
marc containing 5120 aces ; divide the lafi by the firff > 
you have 13. 604 aces of fine gold for the florin. 

In the fecond cafe (the ducat at 5 /. 4 JI-) 
71. 687 ducats are worth 375.04 florins; by which 
number divide 5120 as before, you have 13. 651 aces 
of fine gold for the florin. 

In the lafi cafe (the ducat at 5 f. 43/8./?.'' 71.687 
ducats are worth 374. 11 ; by which number dividing 
5120 , you have 13. 685 aces of fine gold for the 
florin , which comes within a trifle of the florin . 
in rijders. 

by which it But now (in June 1762) I learn , that the courfe 
appears that of new ducats from the mint in the HoMand-market, 
the late war U p to 5 f. 5 ifz/l. in this cafe, 71.687 ducats 

value of gold, 3 K worth 378. J florins ; by which number dividing 
■nd ret the 5129, as before, ycu have 13.541 aces of fine gold 

market price! f or t J, e fl or j n / 

in Ho'iiauTa! W we feek here the proportion between the gold 
x to 14. 78 ?. and fllver, we muft ftate thus. If a florin in ducats 
contain 13.54* aces of fine gold , and a florin in 
filver coin contain as above 200. 21 aces of fine fil- 
ver , then 13. 541 : 200. 21 : : 1 : 14. 785. So the effedl 
of this war has already been to raife the value of 
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gold I. per cent. above what it was cfteemed to 
be, when the rijders were coined. 

The proportion as to rijders is, as before,! to 14 62. 

'i he prelent proportion as to ducats is 1 to 14. 785. 

14. 62 : too: : 14. 785 : 101. 12. 

I mufl farther obferve upon this fubjedt , that which isa nr* 
although we have feen that the ducats which have u P° n,hevaluo 
circulated for ever fo Ihort a while, when bought ol K0<1 ofI ' 1S 
at 5 f- 4 3/8 y? produce for the florin 13. 685, (which 
is more than is produced by the new coined ducats 
fr'fh from the mint) we are not from this to con- 
clude, that the former are intrinfically a cheaper 
currency than the latter. 1 have been at all the pains 
imaginable to weigh thefe ducats againft others 
frelh from the mint ; and alfo to compare their 
weight with what it ought to be by the regulation; 
and I have eonftantly found near 1/4 per cent, dif- 
ference between them. This is entirely owing to 
the nature of the coin. The ducat has a large fur- . 
face in proportion to its weight ; is carries a very 
fharp impreffion , full of fmall points ; the cord 
about the edges is exceedingly rough ; fo that the 
lead rubbing, breaking off thofe fmall points, dimi- 
nilhes the weight of the piece near 1/4 per cent. 
which is clear lofs, not only to the proprietor, but 
to the ftate , and to all the world. Befides, thofe 
who are obliged to go to the mint for new ducats, 
are fuppofed to bear the greateft weight of the 
coinage of a piece which , having no legal denomi- 
nation , is left afterwards to feek its own value $ 
according to that of the metals at the time. 

As 1 have entered into this minute detail of the Tlie intention 
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Tropottion 
between the 
mint weights 
of Holland , 


nr this minute weight of fine ftlver and fine gold contained in the 
detail is m D u tch florins , with a view to facilitate the calcu- 
late the real l at i 011 of the par of the metals contained in the coins 
par of the coins of Holland, and thofe of other nations; I inuft next 
of Europe, mention the proportion between the aces in which 
we have exprelled the weight of the Dutch lpecie, 
and the grains in ufe infome of the principal nations 
with which they trade : TJiefe 1 take to be England, 
France, and Germany. 

The reduction of weights to mathematical ex- 
adtnefs, is beyond the art of man ; and to this every 
one, who ever tried it, mult fubfcribc. I have been 
Trance, and .at all the pains Lam capable of , to bring thofe 
Germany. weights to an equation ; and here follows the refult 
of my examination into that matter. 

By all the trials and calculations I have made, I 
find that 6192.8 aces Holland • troes ; 3840 grains 
Englifli troy weight ; 4676. 35 grains Paris poids de 
marc; and 4649. 03 grains Colonia (which is the gold 
weight of the empire) are exadtly equal. 

1 reckon by the lowelt denomination of thefe 
feveral weights, to wit, their grains; to avoid the 
endlefs perplexity of reducing to a proportion, their 
pounds, marcs, and ounces, which bear no regu- 
lar proportion to their grains. 

Par of a pound To give fome examples of this method of calcu- 

fteriing, in lating the exadt par of the metals contained in the 

wlthoutrlTflo! co * n t ^°^ e nat * ons < reduced to the weights of 
tins in rijders Holland , I fhall ftate the following computations, 
is 1 1 florins n A pound ftcrling in filver, by the ftatute of the 
43d of Elizabeth, is 1718. 7 grains troy fine; to 
know how many aces Holland- troes that makes, 
ftate thus, 3840 115192. 8 :: 1718. 7 : 2324. 1. 


ftuivers. 
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Divide 2324.1 by 200.21, (the number of aces 
contained in a filver florin) you have for the par 
of the pound fterling,/! 11.609. > 

A pound flerlingin guineas, by the flatute fixing 
guineas at 21 (hillings, contains 113 grains troy fine; 
to know how many aces Holland - troes that makes , 
ftate thus, 

3840 : 5162. S : : 113 : 152.8. 

Divide 152. 8 by 13. fin , ( the number of aces con- 
tained in a gold florin in rijders) you have for the 
par of the pound fterling in guineas , f IJ. 161. 

A French louis d’or contains 137. 94 grains poids 
de marc fine gold ; to know how many aces Holland 
that makes, ftate thus, 

4676- 35 : 5‘9 2 - 8 : : 137- 94 : L53- 17- 
Divide 153. 17 by 13. 69, ( the number of aces con- 
tained in a gold florin in rijders) you have for the 
par of the louis d’or , f 11. 188. 

•24 livres French , contain 1996. 88 grains poids de 
marc of fine filver; to know how many aces Hol- 
lands that makes, ftate thus, 

4676. 35 : 519-2. 8 : : 1996. 88 : 2217. 4. 

Divide 2217.4 by 200. 21 , (the number of aces In 
a filver florin) and you havft for the par of 24 livres 
French filver, f. 11.076. ' 

The French filver here is lefs valuable in Holland 
than the gold : this is no proof that the proportion 
between the metals in the refpeclive coins of thefe 
two nations is different ( we fhall foon find it to be 
very exadly the fame ) ; but this preference in favor 
of the French gold , is owing to the temporary 
demand for gold on account of the war; for which 


Par of the 
pound Qerling 
in gold with 
ditto. Is 11 flo. 
rin$ 3 Quivers 
and 1/3. 


Par of a 
French louis 
d'or with the 
fame florin , 
is 1 1 florins 
3 Quivers and 
3 / 4 . 


Par of 24 livrcs 
French in fil- 
ver with the 
fame florin , is 
t 1 florins I i/i 
Quiver. 


Great balance 
of trade 
againQFrance, 
in September 
1761 . 
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Low value of 
the pounit 
fttrling in 
Holland, in 
]?6t. 


Owing to the 
lightneii of 


reafon no French filver coin appears at prefent in 
Holland. 1 write in September 1761. 

I mult alio obferve, that at this time the courfe 
of louis d ors is 11 f. 4/?. which is little or nothing 
above the real par of the metal they contain ; which 
in peaceable times is not the cafe. This proves how 
ftrongly the balance of trade is againft France with 
refpect to Holland, as it has reduced her fpecie.to the 
price of bullion : it is not fo in Germany,. 

The low value which a pound fterling has borne 
for thefe feveral years in exchange, and the great 
fall of its worth in Holland of late , when it has 
been at 1 of. i o /?. is no argument againft the high 
converfion I have given it, to wit, above wf.Xl/l. 
Were there nothing but filver coin in England , 
and were it all of ftandard weight, exchange would 
frequently run even above that value in peaceable 
rimes; becaufe the filver coin in Holland is light, and 
1 have reckoned it as if it were of full weight. 

It will be obferved , that the par upon the gold 
does not quite amount to 11 f. 4 /?. the reafon of 
which is the great difproportion in the Britifti coin, 
between the intrinfic value of a pound fterling in 
filver, and in gold, syhen both are of ftandard 
weight; the latter being near 5 per cent, worfe than 
the former, when the proportion of the metals is 
fuppofed to be at 14^. But a prefent there are no 
fterling pounds in filver money ; there is no filver 
in England in any proportion to the circulation of 
trade ; and therefore the only currency by which 
a pound can be valued , is the guinea. 

It has been laid , and I think fufficiently proved , 
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that the price of the metals in the market , (how very 
exactly the weight of the currency in nations where 
coinage is free , when there is no fevcre prohibition 
(pul in execution ) againft the exportation of the coin. 
This I take to be the cafe in England. Now gold 
there has rifen of late to 4/. os. 8 d. per ounce; from 
which I conclude, that the guineas with which it 
is bought, or with which bank notes are paid, are 
at prefent fo light, that 4/. os, 8 d of them do not 
weigh above an ounce, ( the good guineas are ex- 
ported) whereas an ounce of new guineas is worth 
no more than 3 /. 17 s. 10 \d. 

Gold , therefore , which now fells for 4 /. os. & d. 
would certainly be worth no more than 3 /. 17 s. 
101/id were Englifh gold coin of its proper weight: 
and the price of it will come down to that value , in 
proportion as circumftances (hall call back the heavy 
guineas. 

To facilitate the verification of this point, I (hall 
firft obferve , that the difference between 4 / o s. 8 d. 
and 3/. 17 s. 10 1 f z d. is 4 57 per cent. The Englifh 
gold currency , therefore , at the time ftandard bul- 
lion was worth 4 /. os. 8 d. mud have been worn 
4. 57 per cent. Guineas, when of full weight, weigh 
129. 43 grains of troy weight; if fuch guineas are 
worn 4. 57 per cent, they ought to weigh no more 
than 123.23 grains troy. Now let' any man try the 
experiment, and put an old guinea, taken by chance 
(not picked out) into a fcale , and fee whether it 
has not been worn down to 123. 13 grains; and let 
him alfo examine whether the greatejl part of the 
guineas, at the time when gold bullion has got to 


the gold coin 
in England 
at that time. 
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fo high a price , are not of King George I. and his 
. predeceffors : thefe I call old. 

Befides thefe there are other circumftances to be 
attended to. Alen who job in coin, pick up all 
the word guineas [hey can when they go to mar- 
ket ; or if they buy with paper , we may decide , that 
the bank at that time pays in guineas not above 
the weight of 123.23 grains troy; for if the bapk 
paid with guineas of a greater weight, he who had 
occafion to carry his paper to market to buy gold 
bullion, would certainly rather go to the bank, 
and afterwards melt down their guineas. Were the 
bank of England never to pay but in gold of full 
weight, and were the exportation of guineas free, 
it is impoftible that gold fhould ever rife above the 
mint price, which is 3/. 17 s. io 1/2 d. 

As a farther confirmation of the juftnefs of the 
high valuation I have put upon a filver pound fter- 
ling of ftandard weight, 1 fhall obferve, that a new 
guinea paffes in Holland (at the time when the ex- 
change is at 10 j. 10JI. for 1 if 11 J 1 . and every body 
knows, that fuch a guinea in England is not above 
the intrinfic value of a filver pound fterling of full 
weight. If then I can get 11/. 11 ft. for a new 
guinea , I ought to get as much for a new filver 
pound fterling, fince the intrinfic value of both is 
the fame, when the proportion of gold to filver is 
as 1 to 14 1/2. Now this guinea muft be worth 
more than 11 f. 11 Jl. becaufe the Jews, who carry 
them to the mint, give that price for them (I have 
difpofed of them to Jews at that value*); and as 

* This was writ in Holland. 
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the coinage of ducats cofts, as we have feen , near 
1 per cent, the guinea is intrinfically worth 2 ftuivers 
more , that is i \f 1 ijl. but as gold at prefent bears 
an advanced price upon account of the war, and 
that the proportion between gold and filver is in 
Holland above 1 to 14 \fz, thefe are thereafons why 
the guinea, in Holland, is at prefent fomething above 
the intrinfic value of a filver pound fterling, which 
we have ftated at /. 1 1. 609, a trifle above 1 1/ 12. Jl. *nd not to 

Let me here obferve, by the bye, that all the wron ^ 
pounds remitted from Holland to England, for fil- their trade> 
ling the fubfcription for 12 millions of laft year , as is aiiedgedi 
coft the remitters butabout 10 f. 10/?. for the pound 
fterling If this low courfe of exchange be owing 
(as fome pretend) to a wrong balance of trade againft 
England, and not (as I pretend ) to the lightnefs of 
the gold currency ; then we muff allow , that the 
expenfe of the German war (which is what alone 
carries off coin out of the kingdom) muft have ex- 
ceeded all the profits of the Englilh commerce, which 
I apprehend to be at prefent immenfe ; and alfo all 
the money lent by foreigners towards the loan of 
12 millions. 1 leave to others more knowing than 
myfelf, to determine if fuch afuppofition be admif- 
fible. If it be rejected , let any man refledl how ab- 
furd it would be to raife , at this time, the ftandard 
of the pound fterling to the old value ; and to repay 
at 11 /. 1 ay?, fuch fums as have been borrowed at 
the value of 10 f io/i. or in other words, to make 
a prefent to the Dutch creditors of above 1 1 per 
€ent. upon account of a loan for a year or two. 

Having now given as good an account as I can of Uefetfs of the 
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fiWerciimncy t| ie Dutch coin, according to the regulations of 
of Holland. ^ ^ ate ^ { £hall next point out the defeds of their 
filver currency, and fliow the confequences which 
refult from them. As for the gold , it is at prefent 
perfedly well regulated. The rijders are all exad 
in their weight, finenefs, and denomination; the 
ducats are all now recoined of legal weight and 
finenefs; and the denomination not being fixed, 
they ferve, in a trading nation, as a merchandize, 
of which the weight and finenefs arc well afeertam- 
ed. The only defed, therefore, I can difeover in 
the Dutch gold currency, is the form of the pieces. 
They have too much furface in proportion to their 
weight, and the impreflion is too fliarp ; both which 
contribute greatly to the wearing of the coin. 

Account of The filver currency of Holland is of two forts, 
tins currency bank fpecies , and the current fpecies. Here it 
muft be obferved, that by bank fpecies is not meant 
Amfterdam banco , or bank money, but certain 
coins which are called bank fpecies. Thefe are , 

Pieces of 3 guldens. 

— — — 30 ftuivers. 

20 ftuivers. 

Thefe are called grof geld, as being the good fpe- 
cie , of which hitherto we have only fpoken. Sums 
to be paid in bank fpecies, muft be compofed of 
2/3 of this currency, and of 1/3 of what follows, 
viz. Rijders of 14 florins. 

Dutch half crowns of 28. ftuivers. 

Zefd ’halves of 5 1/2 ftuivers. 

I have put in the rijders, though a gold coin , in 
order to give a complete enumeration of all the kinds 
of thefe bank fpecies. , 
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Foreign bills drawn on Rotterdam in banco (i. e- R t s ,,!all0HS 
bank fpecies) are often received there , in any of of f«> ^ 
the above fpecies , without regard to the 2/3 which reign biiu iu 
ought to be grof geld ; but when the holder of the cuio - 
bill defires the acceptor (.which the latter cannot re- 
fufe) to write it oft to his credit in the current bank 
of Rotterdam, and that he has there no ftock, then, 
if he brings in fpecie to the bank, it muft be as 
above fpecilied. 

Current bills, not fpecified by the word banco , oit, ° for 

,, • , 1 ■ 1 t 11 ■ current bills. 

are generally paid according to the following pro- 
portion : 

,' 0 in fchellings of 6 ftuivers. 
in dubletjes of 2 ftuivers. 
in good fiiver. 

Merchandize are paid with all kinds of Dutch Ditto for mce- 
filver, ^ only in dubletjes, and 1 \f+ gold, lefs or cbjn “ lle 
more, or fometimes none , according to agreement. Th * deno " 

T . . . r ■ , , . . c . , initiations of 

rrora tins expolition ot the matter, it is verv evid- thefeveril 
ent, that all thefe currencies muft be of different fiiver cur. 
intrinfic values, in proportion to their denomi- " n ‘ ies not 
nation; otherwife, why all this trouble about regu- *** 
lating the proportion to be received in payments? trinlie value. 
This proceeds from two caufes : firft, from the 
wearing of the pieces ; the fecond from the difpro- 
portion of the finenefs in pieces of the fame weight c * uft of th “‘ 
and denomination. 

As to the firft, to wit, the wearing of the coin, 

1 (hall obferve, that the three denominations of the the weighing 
good fiiver, to wit, the 3 gulden pieces, the »o *p»- 

x • • , , n ■ • 1 cies in banks 

ltuiver pieces, and the 20 Ituiver pieces, are put up CHtteilt . 
proraifcuoufly in the fame bags ; being of the fame 
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finenefs, and confequently of the fame value, in 
proportion to their weight. Thefe bags contain 
6co florins each, and the legal and full weight, 
with which they are weighed at the bank current 
of Rotterdam , is 25 marcs 5 ounces and 10 engles. 
Now the exadt weight of a florin, according to 
the regulation, is, as we have faid , 200,21 aces 
fine; then the 600 florins ought to weigh 120126 
aces fine , which at the ftandard of 263 parts fine 
to 25 alloy, is 131545 aces flandard : by this ana- 
logy, 263: 120120:: 28S: 131545; which is equal 
to 25 marcs 5 ounces 10 engles and 13 aces. So 
the weight at the bank is but 13 aces lighter than 
in firictnefs it ought to be ; which is fo fmall a dif- 
ference, that it could hardly turn a fcale with fuch 
a weight fufpended in it: for which reafon, I fup. 
pofe, it is left out, for the fake of the even reckon- 
ing of 25 marcs 5 1/2 ounces. 

Did thefe bags of filver coin come up to the full 
weight, then the filver currency in Holland would 
be good as to thofc pieces ; but as the greateft part 
of them are old, having been ftruck with the ham- 
mer, and are of unequal weight, having been coined 
( almarco ) in the old fafhion, when coin was weighed 
by the marc, and not as a prefentpiece by piece, it is 
impoflible they (hould be of legal weight: the bank, 
therefore, allows 2 ounces of remedy in receiving 
thofe facs, that is, they put, 2 ounces into the fcale 
with the fac, and if they find that the fac is ftill fight, 
but that the deficiency does not excee done ounce 
more than the remedy, they throw out the coin 
and reckon it over; and if the tale be juft, and that 

none 
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none of the pieces appear to have been clipped , 
they receive it as if it were of due weight : if it 
prove above 3 ounces fhort of the juft weight, they 
do not receive it. 

Here is a palpable abufe, from a diforder in the Aiuiiowan. 
coin. If a fac is ever fo little too light, why £llow «s for light 
it to pnfs, as if it were of due weight? Nothing ”J^ tarean 
is fo eafy as to order fuch deficiency to be made 
good by the deliverer. Weights are made for ex. 
adtnefs , and all remedies are aukward and incorredt. 

This allowance rauft open a door to malverfa- 
tions in a country like Holland , where there is al- 
moft no milled filver coin. r l he old hammered mo- 
ney. was not weighed at the mint, as has been faid, 
piece by piece : it was fuilicient that every marc 
of it anfwered to the legal denomination : under 
fuch a regulation, it is very plain, (hat there mud C 

be many pieces obove the legal weight, as well as 
many pieces below it. Is it to be fuppofed that 
money - jobbers will not profit of that inequality, by 
reducing the heavy pieces to their ftandard weight, 
when by fuch an adlion they cannot be convidted 
of any crime? This is one abufe. 

By reducingthe heavy pieces to theirlegal weight* 
the currency is degraded ; becaufe that which is 
taken from thefe ought to be left to compenfate 
what the light pieces fall fhort. The bank, there- 
fore , by giving the remedy, gives a kind of fane, 
tion to this malverfation. 

Farther , if a money - jobber gets fome facs above Frauds of 
the current weight, is it to be doubted but he will money iobhys 
reduce them as near as he canto the loweft weight " 

Vol. 111. T 
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received at the bank? And if he fhould miftake, 
and reduce them too low, he has dill an expedient 
for cheating the public, which fliall be mentioned 
prefently. 

The ben hiver Now let us fuppofe, that the fpecie we are fpeak- 
coin in urn j‘ n g 0 f is , upon an average, only 2 ounces per fac 
land is, upo« ^ c | ow t } ie ftandard. If it be no more, thiscircum- 
i".er "nt. too dance does great honor to the money- jobber?. Such 
light. a deficiency, however, amounts to within a mere 
trifle of 1 per cent. Is not this an object of great 
importance , upon all the filvcr fpecie of Holland ; 
cfpecially as the remedy given by the current bank, 
is a tacit permifiion given to every body who has 
addrefs , to rob fo much from all the weighty coin ? 
From which Now let us , by the way , correct the former cal- 
ii foiiows.ihat cu ] a tion we made upon the proportion of the me- 

tlft *onof«he^ ta * S ‘ n ^ c0 * n> ^ e a ^ ove ’ t ^ iat a rnarC 

m’etauin their of fine gold in rijders circulated for/ 374 , and that 

coinisasito the fame weight of filvcr circulated 101/125.572, 

14479. which gave for the proportion l to 14.62; but here 

we find that the' marc of filver has loll by fraud 

and wear 1 per cent. 

Now the marc of filver being 5120 aces , if they 
have loll I per cent, there will remain 5068.8 aces, 
v If thefe 5068.8 aces, therefore, circulate for/25.571, 
the full marc mud be worth in the coin j. 25. 8 j. 

In order then to find the exatfl proportion of the 
metals in the Dutch currency, me mud divide 374 
by 25.83, indead of dividing by 25.572, as we did 
when we fuppofed the diver of full weight. Now 
-}}\r is = 14.479 So the proportion is as 1 to I 4 - 479 » 
the fame, within a trifle, of that received in France ; 

* 4 k 
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which is as X to 14. 47. But if \vc attend to every 
circumftancc, we fhallfind the proportion ftill lower 
than the laft calculation makes it; for in that , we 
have fcarched for it with refped to the beft filver 
fpecie in Holland ; whereas we ought , in ftritftncfs, 
to calculate the gold, againfl a mixture of 1/3 of 
lefs valuable fpecie, with 2/3 of the good: but when 
computations cannot be brought to perfect cxa&nefs, 
it is better not to attempt a calculation. 

Before I leave the confideration of the inequality Another nbufc 
in the weight of the Dutch currency, I mull take 
notice of another circumflance of confidcrable im- lan(}- 
portance. 

No payments made in filver , below f. 60 o, arc 
fubjccl to be weighed ; any more than what circu- 
lates without being put up in bags. What reftraint, 
therefore, is there laid upon money -jobbers, with 
refped to this part of the currency ? When thefe 
gentlemen have occafion for money bagged up, 
they take care that fuch fpecie lhall be of the proper 
weight to pafs at the current bank , and as for all 
that is light, they either employ in payments be- 
low f 6c o, or throw it into the common circulation. 

This circumftancc prefents us then with two forts 
of filver currency in Holland; that which is bagged 
lip, and weighty ; and that which isnot, and light. 

If we conlider the trade of Holland, and the 
prodigious quantity of payments made in • cur- 
rent money, we fhall find the quantity of filver 
which circulates in loofe pieces very fmall , iii 
proportion to that which is bagged up ; thq 

T a 
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regulation therefore of weighing the bags is of inft- - 
rite importance; and were it not for that, the cur- 
rency would be debafed in a very fliort time. But 
the cafhiers, who are the great depoiitarjes of this 
currency , being obliged to deliver the bags of the 
legal weight, they are thereby retrained from tam- 
pering with it: and the bagging up, greatly pre- 
venting the wear, fupports tolerably well the weight 
of this old currency of hammered money. 

Keafon of the To people who do not attend to aH thefc circum- 
apparent fiances , there appears a prodigious fcarcity of fil- 
karcuv 13 ver currenC y j n Holland. It is there as difficult to 
iiksxtuin. get change lor ducats, as it is in England to get 
change for guineas; and yet, upon examination, 
wc fhall find, that the intrinfTc value of the filver 
coin , commonly given in exchange for the gold 
fpccies , is far below the value of the gold. 
a paradox Here then is a paradoxical appearance to be re- 
tube refaieeii falvcd ; towit, How it can happen in trading na- 
tions, fuch as England and Holland, that in the 
exchanging light fiiver coin for weighty gold coin, 
people Ihould be fo unwilling to part with the fii- 
ver, although really of lefs value than the gold. 

This is the cafe in both countries : thus it hap- 
pens in England , where there is fo little filver cur- 
rency ; and the cafe is the fame in Holland, where 
there is a vafl deal. Let me therefore endeavour to 
account for thefe political phenomena. 

^Since the time I compofed the former part of 
this inquiry into the principles of money and coins, 

1 have found, by the trials I made in Holland upon 
the weight of the Englifli filver currency, that 
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{hillings are at prcfcnt ( 1761 ) far below the weight 
of i! bf a pound troy , which is what they ought 
to be, in order to make 21 of them equal in value 
to a new guinea, according to the prefcnt propor* 
tion of the metals. It is therefore demanded. 

imo , How it comes about that fuch fhillings do 
not debafe the value of the Englilh ftandard below 
that of the gold ? 

2 do, Why are they fo difficult to obtain, in 
change even for new guineas , which are of more 
intrinfic value every where ? And , 

Why money-jobbers are not always ready 
to give them in exchange for new guineas? 

Thefe appearances feem inconfiftcnt with the prin- 
ciples above laid down; and a reafon muft be given 
why thefe principles do not operate their effed, in 
this example. 

I anfwer, that circumftances are infinite, and mufl Solution 
conflantly be attended to; and there are in the cafe ui lt- 
before us feveral fpecialities not to be overlooked ; 

I fhall therefore point them out, in myanfwers to 
the three queflions, as they lie in order. 

As tothefirft, I anfwer, that thefe fhillings are 
in fo fmall a quantity, in proportion to the gold 
fpecies, that they cannot be employed i n payments. 

Now it has been faid above , that exchange (in trade) 
regulates the value of the pound fterling, and con- 
fiders it a? a determinate value, according to the 
combination of the intrinfic worth of all the feveral 
currencies, in proportion as payments are made in one 
or the other ; Now (generally fpeaking) no commer- 
cial obligations are acquitted in filver. I do not 
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underftand by the word payments , a few pounds 
ftcrling fent from farmers in the country, perhaps 
in payments of their rents to their landlords; nor 
what falls into the public offices, in the payment 
of taxes. It is trade alone , and the payment of bills 
of exchange between different countries, which can 
afeertain the true value of that currency in which 
mercantile payments are made. Were thefe worn- 
out fliillings in fuch plenty as to allow bills of ex- 
change to be acquired in them , 1 make no doubt 
but they would fall below the value of the ~ of 
new guineas: everyone would be glad to difpofe 
of them for guineas, at the rate of their currency; and 
guineas, then, would be as difficult to be got for 
filver, as filver is now to be had for guineas This 
would bring the ftandard flill low ert han it is at pre- 
fent; that is, below the value of the gold: but as 
payments cannot be made in fliillings, their currency 
cannot affecd the ftandard, 

The fecond queftions is, Why they fiiould be 
fo difficult to obtain in change for guineas, which 
are above their value? 

I anfwer, that it is not the intrinfic worth of the 
light fliillings which makes them valuable, and dif- 
ficult to be got; but the utility they are of in fmall 
circulation, forces people to part with their guineas 
for a lefs valuable currency. Thefe fliillings 1 con- 
fidcr (now) as marks , not as material money, fit- 
ted to a ftandard. Every body knows the diffe- 
rence between marks or counters , and fpecie of in • 
trinjic worth. The copper coin of moft nations is 
marks, and paffes current, although is docs not 
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contain the intrinfic value of the denomination it 
carries; nor ought it to be a legal tender in pay. 
rnents above a certain fum. Such a regulation pre- 
ferves its ufefulnefs for fmall circulation, and pre- 
vents it, at the fame time, from debating the ftand- 
ard , and involving in confufion th e [pacific currency 
( as i may call the gold and filver coins ) when pro- 
perly proportioned, and of juft weight. 

Put Ihillingsin England, although they be at pre- 
sent in a manner no better than marks, becaufe of 
their lightnefs ; yet in the eye of the law they con- 
tinue to be lawful money, and a legal tender in 
payments. It is therefore of great confequence 
that fuch (hillings be not in too great plenty. That 
would have been the cafe, had government come 
into the plan propofed for the coinage of (billings 
below the ftandard; fuch fliillings would have been 
coined abroad , and run in upon England , to the 
great detriment of the nation; and although they 
had been proferibed in payments, beyond a cer- 
tain fum , yet they would have been fo multiplied 
in fmall payments, as to have furniflied a means 
. of buying up the gold coin, and carrying it out 
of the country for an under -value. Whereas the 
worn (hillings do not produce that bad effetft, from 
the fcarcity of them, and from the impoflibility of 

imitating them in foreign mints *. ; 

» 

* It is commonly believed that fliillings are coined at 
Birmingham , and that government winks at the abufe , 
beiaufe of the great fcarcity of filver in England. I find 
no foundation for this belief, after the inquiry I have made, 
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The anfwer to the third queflion, viz. Why 
money- jobbers are not always ready to give old 
{hillings for new guineas? is eafy, from what has 
been faid. They cannot pick them up below the 
mean value of the currency ; becaufc of the great 

In the fi fl place, Mr. Harris, who was the btft affay- 
tnak-r in Europe , told ma, that a bag of thofe findings had 
been fent to the mint by the Lords of the Treafury , to 

i t 

be ried by him : that he had found them to be English 
fhnda.d , to the mod fcrupulous exednefs : that he did not 
bedeva any fuch correct afl'jy could be male , except at the 
mint: that all the eng, avers of the mint declared it was 
impofiib'e to imitate a worn $hil ing. 

The trials 1 myfelf made were of a different nature. I 
examined the th liir.gs with a magnifying glafs ; and found 
aimed every one different in the imprefiion, as well as in 
the weight. In fome the bick-part of the head was 
worn, in others the face : none, in short, were worn perfedly 
alike. 

1 put a handful of them into a coal fire ; and takingthem 
out when red-hot, and throwing them on the hearth, I 
p'ainly difeovered, on many of them, forne part of the arms 
of Great B itain appearing in thecrofs upon the reverfe, in a 
different color from the ground of the coin : in others in- 
deed nothing could be feen : this was owing to the degree 
of wearing. How then can any die ftrike an imprefiion 
upon a coin, which anfwers all thefe appearances ? 

I communicated to Mr. Harris the trials 1 had made, and 
he was perfedly fatisfied, upon the who'e , that no old shil- 
ling had ever been counterfeited. at Birmingham. 
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demand there is for them in exchange for guineas; 
therefore they can gain nothing by providing them 
fonthat purpofe. 

It comes next in order, to folve a fimilar phe- 
nomenon in Holland , where there are great quan- 
tities of filver fpecie , and yet one can hardly find 
-change for a ducat, except in a fhop , where one 
has occafion to buy fomething. 

This myftery is eafily refolved. The great quan- 
tities of filver in Holland confift of what is put up 
in bags of due weight, according to the regulations 
mentioned ajaove. This part of their currency is 
about 1/2 per cent, better, in intrinfic value, than , 
ducats at 5 f. 5 Ji. tale for tale ; which is a fufficient 
rcafon not to part with it, in change for ducats at 
that rate. But befides this bagged up bank fpecie, 
there are many other forts of old worn . out coin , 
of unequal weight and finenefs. 

Thefe ferve as marks for the fmall circulation, 
and are not a legal tender in all payments ; fuch as 
foreign bills. What is the confequencc of this ? 
Since this old fpecie carries denominations above 
its value, when compared with the bagged -bank- 
filver coin, it ferves to buy up this good filver., 
when it falls into circulation ; that is, it ferves to 
buy up, or to exchange, florin pieces, which are, 
as I have faid , j fi per cent, better than ducats at 
5 _/?. Such good filver pieces are not very 
common in ordinary circulation ; but as it frequent- 
ly happens that people receive filver in fats, for 
their daily expenfe , who do not mind the difference 
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of 1/2 per cert, when they pay in this good money, 
it circulates for a little time, until it falls into the 
hands of thofe who know it, and bag it up again. 
Thus it happens in Holland, from the diforder of 
their coin , that you may be paid a million ftcr- 
ling, if you picafe, in good filvcr coin; and yet 
you find difficulty to procure filver for a ducat, 
in the lighted , bafeft, and mod auk ward pieces 
imaginable for reckoning. The bad confequenccs 
icfulting from this diforder, have been taken notice 
pf in the proper place. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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l in them. 

The ni ^ l£ countr y where it is coined, and is exprefled in 
t | 1( es, according to the following proportions: 

3840 TS ra * ns ’ are fuppofed to be equal weights 5 and the 
jrtionst 
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